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THE   SI  A 


By  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

All  that  remains  of  the  once  populous  pueblo  of  Sia  is  a  small  group 
of  houses  aud  a  mere  handful  of  people  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ruins  of  the  Southwest  (PI.  i)  the  living  relic  of  an 
almost  extinct  people  and  a  pathetic  tale  of  the  ravages  of  warfare 
and  pestilence.  This  pictui-e  is  even  more  touching  than  the  infant's 
cradle  or  the  tiny  sandal  found  buried  in  the  cliff  in  the  canyon  walls. 
The  Sia  of  to-day  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  ancient 
cave  and  cliff  dweller  as  we  restore  their  villages  in  imagination. 

The  cosmogony  and  myths  of  the  Sia  point  to  the  present  site  as 
their  home  before  resorting  to  the  mesa,  which  was  not,  however,  their 
first  mesa  home;  their  legends  refer  to  numerous  villages  on  mountain 
tops  in  their  journeying  from  the  north  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 

The  population  of  this  village  was  originally  very  large,  but  from  its 
situation  it  liecame  a  target  during  intertribal  feuds.  A  time  came, 
however,  when  intertribal  strife  ceased,  and  the  pueblo  tribes  united 
their  strength  to  oppose  a  common  foe,  an  adversary  who  struck  ter- 
ror to  the  heart  of  the  Indian,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  took  possession 
of  their  villages  and  homes,  but  was  bent  upon  uprooting  the  ancestral 
religion  to  plant  in  its  stead  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  To  avoid  this 
result  the  Sia  fled  to  the  mesa  and  built  a  village,  but  the  foe  was  not 
to  be  thus  easily  bafHcd  and  the  mesa  village  was  brought  under  sub- 
jection. That  these  people  again  struggled  for  their  freedom  is  evident 
from  the  report  of  Vargas  of  Ids  visit  there  in  1G!)2: 

The  pueblo  had  been  destroyed  a  few  years  before  by  Cruzate,  but  it  had  not  been 
rebuilt.  The  troops  entered  it  the  next  morning.  It  was  situated  upon  the  mesa  of 
Corro  Colorado,  aud  the  only  approach  to  it  was  up  the  side  of  the  plateau  by  a  strop 
and  rocky  road.  The  only  thing  of  value  found  there  was  the  bell  of  the  convent, 
which  was  ordered  to  he  buried.  Tlur  Indians  h.ad  built  a  new  village  near  the  ruins 
of  the  old  one.  When  they  saw  the  S|)aniards  approach  they  came  forth  tn  meet  and 
bid  them  welcome,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands,  and  the  chiefs  marching  at  their 
heads.     In  this  manner  they  escorted  Vargas  and  his  troops  to  tlie  jdaza,  where  arches 

'The  Author  niuntionH  j^ratcfully  tbo  share  of  thiH  work  performed  by  her  \at«  hushaiitl,  Mr.  iTauiea 
Stevenson,  whoso  notes  taken  durins  his  lust  year's  work  in  the  liehl  have  been  freely  used  by  her 
and  whoso  life  interest  in  the  North  Amcrii'nn  Indians  has  l>een  her  inspiration. 
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and  crosses  were  erected,  and  good  quarters  provided  them.  He  caused  the  inhab- 
itants to  be  assembled,  when  he  explained  to  them  the  objectof  his  visit  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  intended  to  punish  all  the  rebellious  Indians.  This  concluded,  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  taking  possession,  baptism  aud  .ibsolution,  took  place.' 

And  the  Sia  were  again  under  Spanish  thraldom;  but  though  they 
made  this  outward  show  of  submitting  to  the  new  faith,  neither  then 
nor  since  have  they  wavered  in  their  devotion  to  their  aboriginal  re- 
ligion. 

The  ruins  upon  the  mesa,  showing  well-defined  walls  of  rectangular 
stone  structures  northwest  of  the  present  village,  are  of  considerable 
magnitude,  covering  many  acres.  (PI.  ii.)  The  Indians,  however, 
declare  this  to  have  been  the  great  farming  districts  of  Po-shai-yau-ue 
(quasi  messiah),  each  field  being  divided  from  the  others  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  that  their  village  was  on  the  mesa  eastward  of  the  present  one. 

The  distance  from  the  water  and  the  field  induced  the  Sia  to  return 
to  their  old  home,  but  wars,  pestilence,  and  oppression  seem  to  have 
been  their  heritage.  When  not  contending  with  the  marauding  nomad 
and  Mexican,  they  were  suffering  the  efiects  of  disease,  and  between 
murder  aud  epidemic  these  people  have  been  reduced  to  small  numbers. 
The  Sia  declare  that  this  condition  of  affairs  continued,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  with  but  short  periods  of  respite,  until  the  murders  were 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  our  Government.  For  this  they  are 
profoundly  grateful,  and  they  are  willing  to  attest  their  gratitude  in 
every  possible  way. 

The  Sia  to-day  number,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1890,  106, 
and  though  they  no  longer  suffer  at  the  murderous  hand  of  an  enemy, 
they  have  to  contend  against  such  diseases  as  smallpox  and  diphtheria, 
and  it  will  require  but  a  few  more  scourges  to  obliterate  this  remnant 
of  a  people.  They  are  still  harassed  on  all  sides  by  depredators,  much 
as  tliey  were  of  old;  and  long-continued  struggle  has  not  only  resulted 
in  the  depletion  of  their  numbers,  bnt  also  in  mental  deterioration. 

The  Sia  resemble  the  other  pueblo  Indians;  indeed,  so  strikingly 
alike  are  they  in  physical  structure,  complexion,  and  customs  that  they 
might  be  considered  one  and  the  same  people,  had  it  not  been  discovered 
through  philological  investigation  that  the  languages  of  the  pueblo 
Indians  have  been  evolved  from  four  distinct  stocks. 

Sia  is  situated  upon  an  elevation  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the 
Jeinez  river.  The  Rio  Salado  empties  into  the  Jemez  some  4  miles 
above  Sia  and  so  impregnates  the  waters  of  the  Jemez  with  salt  that 
while  it  is  at  all  times  most  unpalatable,  in  the  summer  season  when 
the  river  is  drained  above,  the  water  becomes  undriukable,  and  yet  it 
is  this  or  nothing  with  the  Sia. 

For  neighbors  they  have  the  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana,  6 
miles  to  the  southeast,  who  speak  the  same  language,  with  but  slight 
variation,  and  the  pueblo  of  Jemez,  7  miles  north,  whose  language, 
according  to  Powell's  classification,  is  of  another  stock,  the  Tauoan. 

'  Davis,  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  1869,  pp.  351,352. 
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The  Mexican  town  of  San  Ysidro  is  oj  miles  above  Sia,  and  there  are 
several  Mexican  settlements  nortlf'  of  Jemez.  The  Mexican  to\^^l  of 
Bernalillo  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Eio  Grande,  Hi  miles  eastward. 

Though  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  stationed  at  the  pueblo  of 
Jemez  since  1878,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  Sia  within 
the  pale  of  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  mission  priest  who  resides  at 
Jemez  makes  periodical  visits  to  the  Sia,  when  services  are  held,  mar- 
riages performed,  infants  baptized,  and  prayers  ofl'ered  for  the  dead. 

The  missions  .it  Cia  and  Jemez  were  founded  previous  to  1617  and  after  1605. 
Tbey  existed  without  interruption  until  aI)out  1622,  when  the  Xavajos  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  two  churches  at  San  Diego  and  San  Joseph  of  Jemez.  About 
four  years  later,  through  the  exertions  of  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  these  missions 
were  reocenpied,  and  remained  in  uninterrupted  operation  until  August  10,  1680. 
The  mission  at  Cia,  as  far  as  I  know,  suffered  no  great  calamity  until  that  date. 
After  the  uprising  of  1680  the  Cia  mission  remained  vacant  until  1694.  Thence  on  it 
haB  been  alwiiys  maintained,  slight  temporary  vacancies  excepted,  up  to  this  day. 
The  mission  of  San  Diego  de  Jemez  was  occupied  in  1694  by  Fray  Francisco  de  Jesus, 
whom  the  Indians  murdered  on  the  4th  of  June  of  1696.  In  consequence  of  the  up- 
rising on  that  day,  the  Jemez  abandoned  their  country,  and  returned,  settling  on  the 
present  site  of  their  pueblo  only  in  1700.  The  first  resident  priest  at  Jemez  became 
Fray  Diego  Chabania,  in  1701.  Since  that  date  I  find  no  further  interruption  in  the 
list  of  missionaries.' 

The  Sia  are  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  Santa  Ana  and  the  Jemez 
Indians,  who  never  omit  an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  their 
scorn,  feeling  assured  that  this  handful  of  people  must  submit  to  insult 
without  hope  of  redress.  Limited  intertribal  relations  exist,  and  these 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  traffic. 

Though  the  Sia  have  considerable  irrigable  lands,  they  have  but  a 
meager  supply  of  water,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  Mex- 
ican towns  above  them  and  the  pueblo  of  Jemez  have  drawn  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Jemez  river,  little  is  left  for  the  Sia,  and  in  order  to  have 
any  success  with  their  crops  they  must  curtail  the  area  to  be  culti- 
vated. Thus  they  never  raise  grain  enough  to  .sui)ply  their  needs, 
even  with  the  practice  of  the  .strictest  economy  according  to  Indian 
understanding,  and  therefore  depend  upon  their  more  successful  neigh- 
bors who  labor  under  no  such  difficulties.  The  Jemez  people  have 
no  lack  of  water  sujjiily,  and  the  Santa  Ana  have  their  farming  districts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Grande.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  two  pueblos 
are  found  progressing,  liowcNcr  slowly,  toward  a  European  civilization, 
while  the  Sia,  thougli  sligiitly  iiitiaenced  by  the  Mexicans,  have,  through 
their  environment,  been  led  not  only  to  cling  to  autochthonic  culture 
but  to  lower  their  plane  of  social  and  mental  condition  ? 

The  Sia  women  labor  industriously  at  the  ceramic  art  as  soon  as 
their  grain  supply  be<'om('s  reduced,  and  the  men  carry  the  wares  to 
their  unfriendly  neigiibors  for  trade  in  exchange  for  wheat  and  c*»rn. 
While  the  Santa  Ana  and  Jemez  make  a  little  pottery,  it  is  very  coar.se 
in  texture  and  in  form;  in  fact,  they  can  not  be  classed  as  pottery- 
making  Indians.     (PI.  III.) 

■The  writer  is  iodebted  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Iliiuilulier  for  the  iuformatlun  regardiog  tlie  Catholic  niiaaious. 
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As  long  as  the  Sia  cau  induce  the  traders  through  the  country  to 
take  their  i^ottery  they  refrain  from  barter  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors. (PI.  IV.)  The  women  usually  dispose  of  the  articles  to  the 
traders  (Figs.  1  and  2),  but  they  never  venture  on  expeditions  to  the 
Santa  Ana  and  the  Jemez. 

Each  year  a  period  comes,  just  before  the  harvest  time,  when  no 
more  pottery  is  required  by  their  Intlian  neighbors,  and  the  Sia  must 
deal  out  their  food  in  such  limited  portions  that  the  elders  go  hungry 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  children.  When  starvation  threatens  tliere  is 
no  thougiit  for  the  children  of  the  clan,  but  the  head  of  each  household 


FlQ.  1.— Sia  women  on  their  way  to  the  trader's  to  dispose  of  pottery. 

looks  to  the  wants  of  its  own,  and  there  is  apparent  iudiflerence  to  the 
sufferings  of  neighbors.  When  questioned,  they  reply :  "AYefeel  sad 
for  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  but  we  have  not.  enough  for  our  own." 
Thus,  when  driven  to  extremes,  nature  asserts  itself  in  the  nearest  ties 
of  consanguinity  and  the  "clan"  becomes  secondary.  At  these  times 
there  are  no  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  stronger  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaker.  The  expression  of 
the  men  changes  to  a  stoical  resignation,  and  the  women's  faces  grow 
a  shade  i)aU'r  with  the  thought  that  in  order  to  nourish  their  babes 
they  tlicinsclvcs  must  be  nourished.  And  yet,  such  is  their  code  of 
hospitality  tliat  food  is  always  offered  to  guests  as  long  as  a  morsel 
remains. 
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So  like  cliildreu  are  these  same  stoical  and  patient  people  that  the 
tears  of  sorrow  are  qaickly  dispelled  by  the  siinshiue  of  suecess.  Wlieu 
their  crops  are  gathered  they  hold  their  saints'  day  feast,  when  the 
Indians  from  near  and  far  (even  a  few  of  the  unfriendly  Indians  lend- 
injj;'  their  unwelcome  presence)  surfeit  at  their  board.  These  public 
dances  and  feasts  of  thanksgiving  iu  honor  of  their  patron  saint,  upon 
the  gathering  of  their  crops,  which  occur  in  all  the  Rio  Grande 
pueblos,  present  a  queer  mixture  ot  pa.uau  and  Christian  relijiion.  The 
priest  owes  liis  success  iu  niaintaiuiuf;  a  certain  iiithieiiee  with  these 
peojjle  since  the  accession  of  2s\>w  Mexico  to  the  Uuitctl  States,  by  uon- 
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interference  with  the  introduction  of  their  forms  and  dances  into  the 
worship  taught  by  the  church.  Ilenee  the  Uio  (hande  Indians  are 
professedly  Catholics;  but  the  fact  that  these  Indians  and  the  Mission 
Indians  of  California  have  preserved  their  religions,  admitting  them  to 
have  l)een  more  or  less  intiuenced  by  ('atholicism,  and  hold  their  cere 
monials  in  secret,  practicing  their  occult  powers  to  the  i)resent  time, 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  cliurch.  is  <-vidence  not  only  of  the  tenacity 
with  whieii  they  cling  to  their  ancient  customs,  but  of  their  cunning  in 
maintaining  i)erfect  seclusion. 

When  .^la.j.  Powell  visited  Tnsnynn,  in   ISTd.   lie  \v;is  ic.riv cil  willi 
marked  kindness  by  the  Indians  and   iiemiiltcd  liialleml  the  secret 


ceremonials  of  their  cult.    The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  white  man  granted  this  privilege  by  any  of  the  pueblo    . 
Indians  previous  to  the  expedition  to  Zuiii,  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  writer  accompanied  Mr.  Stevenson  on  this  occasion  and  during 
his  succeeding  investigations  among  the  Zuni,  Tusayan,  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Pueblos.  And  whenever  the  stay  was  long  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  the  confidence  of  the  priestly  rulers  and 
Uieurgists  was  gained,  and  after  this  conciliation  all  efforts  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  most  secret  and  sacred  performances  observed  and  practiced 
by  these  Indians  were  successfiU.  Their  sociology  and  religion  are  so 
intricately  woven  together  that  the  study  of  the  one  can  not  be  pursued 
without  the  other,  the  ritual  beginning  at  birth  and  closing  with 
death. 

While  the  religion  of  the  Rio  Grande  Indians  bears  evidence  of  con- 
tact with  Catholicism,  they  are  in  fact  as  non-Catholic  as  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Their  environment  by  the  European  civilization  of 
the  southwest  is,  however,  slowly  but  surely  effecting  a  change  in  the 
observances  of  their  cabalistic  practices.  For  example,  the  pueblo  of 
Laguna  was  so  disturbed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  passing 
by  its  village  that  first  one  and  then  another  of  its  families  lingered  at 
theranch  houses,  reluctant  to  return  to  their  communal  home,  where  they 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  hateful  innovations  of  their  land;  and  so 
additions  were  made  to  render  the  summer  house  more  comfortable  for 
the  wiuter,  and  after  a  time  a  more  substantial  structure  supplanted  the 
temporary  abode,  and  the  communal  dwelling  was  rarely  visited  except 
to  comply  with  the  religious  observances.  Some  of  these  homes  were 
quite  remote  from  the  village,  and  the  men  having  gradually  increased 
their  stock  of  cattle  found  constant  vigilance  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  destruction  by  the  railroad  and  the  hands  of  the  cowboy;  and  so 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  younger  men  ventured  to  be  absent 
from  a  ceremonial  in  order  to  look  up  some  stray  head  of  cattle,  until 
the  aged  men  cried  out  in  horror  that  their  children  were  forgetting 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

The  writer  knew  of  but  one  like  delinquent  amoug  the  Zuni  when  she 
was  there  in  18S6.  A  son  of  one  of  the  most  bigoted  priests  in  the  vil- 
lage had  become  so  eager  to  possess  an  American  wagon,  and  his  atten- 
tion was  so  absorbed  in  looking  after  his  cattle  with  a  view  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  means  whereby  to  purchase  a  wagon,  that  he  dared  to 
absent  himself  from  a  most  important  and  sacred  ceremonial,  notwith- 
standing the  current  belief  that  for  such  impiety  the  otteiider  must  die 
within  foiu:  days.  The  father  denounced  him  in  the  strongest  terms, 
declaring  he  was  no  longer  his  son.  And  the  man  told  the  writer,  on 
his  return  to  the  village,  <'that  he  was  afraid  because  he  staid  away, 
and  he  guessed  he  would  die  wkhin  four  days,  but  some  of  his  cattle 
had  strayed  ott'  and  he  feared  the  cowboy."    The  fourth  day  passed 
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and  the  man  .still  lived,  and  the  scales  dropped  from  his  eyes.  From 
that  time  his  religious  duties  were  neglected  in  his  eagerness  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

Thus  the  railroad,  the  merchant,  and  the  cowboy,  without  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  are  effecting  a  change  which  is  slowly  closing,  leaf  by 
leaf,  the  record  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  pueblo 
Indian.  With  the  Sia  this  record  book  is  being  more  rapidly  closed, 
but  from  a  diflerent  cause.  It  is  not  due  to  tlic  Christianiicing  of  these 
Indians,  for  they  have  nothing  of  Protestantism  among  them,  and 
though  professedly  Catholic,  they  await  only  the  departure  of  the  priest 
to  return  to  their  secret  ceremonials.  The  Catholic  priest  baptizes  the 
infant,  but  the  child  has  previously  received  the  baptismal  rite  of  its 
ancestors.  The  Catholic  priest  marries  the  betrothed,  but  they  have 
been  previously  uuited  according  to  their  ancestral  rites.  The  Komish 
priest  holds  mass  that  the  dead  may  enter  heaven,  but  prayers  have 
already  been  oflered  that  the  soul  may  be  received  by  Sus-sis-tiu-ua-ko 
(their  creator)  into  the  lower  world  whence  it  came.  As  an  entirety 
these  people  are  devotees  to  their  religion  and  its  observances,  and  yet 
with  but  few  exceptions,  they  go  through  their  rituals,  having  but 
vague  understanding  of  their  origin  or  meaning.  Each  shadow  on  the 
dial  brings  nearer  to  a  close  the  lives  of  those  upon  whose  minds  are 
graven  the  traditions,  mythology,  and  folklore  as  indelibly  as  are  the 
pictographs  and  monochromes  upon  the  rocky  walls. 

An  aged  theurgist  whose  lore  was  unquestioned,  in  fact  he  was  re- 
garded as  their  oracle  (PI.  v),  passed  away  during  the  summer  of  1890. 
Great  were  the  lamentations  that  the  keei)er  of  their  traditions  slept, 
and  with  him  slept  iiunh  that  tliey  would  never  hear  iigain.  There  are, 
now,  but  five  men  from  wliom  any  connected  account  of  their  cosmogony 
and  mythology  may  be  gleaned,  and  they  are  no  longer  young.  Two  of 
those  men  are  not  natives  of  Sia,  but  were  adopted  into  the  tribe  when 
young  children.  One  is  a  Tusayan;  the  other  a  San  Felipe  Indian. 
The  former  is  the  present  governor,  amiable,  brave,  and  determined, 
and  while  deploring  that  his  people  have  no  understanding  of  American 
civilization,  he  stands  second  only  to  the  oracle  in  his  knowledge  of 
lore  of  the  Sia.  The  San  Felipe  Indian  is  a  like  character,  and  if  Sia 
possessed  a  few  more  such  men  there  might  yet  be  a  future  for  that 
pueblo. 

While  the  mythology  and  cult  practices  differ  in  eaeii  pueblo  there 
is  still  a  striking  analogy  between  them,  the  Zuni  and  Tusayan  furnish- 
ing the  richer  field  for  the  ethnogiaphcr,  their  religion  and  sociology 
being  virtually  frec^  front  Catholic  inlluence. 

The  Indian  official  is  i)osses.sed  of  a  character  so  |)enetrating,  so  dip- 
lonuitic,  cunning,  and  reticent  that  it  is  only  through  the  most  friendly 
relations  and  by  a  ])rotracted  stay  that  anything  can  be  learned  of  the 
myths,  legends,  and  rites  with  which  the  lives  of  these  people  are  so 
thoroughly  imbued  and  which  they  so  zealously  guard. 
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The  tlieurgists  of  the  several  cult  societies,  upon  learning  that  the 
object  of  the  writer's  second  visit  to  Sia  was  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
vious one,  graciously  received  her  in  their  ceremonials,  revealing  the 
secrets  more  precious  to  them  than  life  itself.  When  unable  to  give 
such  information  as  she  sought  they  would  bring  forth  their  oracle  (the 
aged  theurgist)  whose  old  wrinkled  face  brightened  with  intelligent 
interest  as  he  related  without  hesitancy  that  which  was  requested. 

The  form  of  government  of  all  the  pueblos  is  much  the  same,  they 
being  civil  organizations  divided  into  several  departments,  with  an 
official  head  for  each  department. 

With  the  Sia  (and  likewise  with  the  other  pueblos)  the  ti'jimoni,  by 
virtue  of  his  priestly  office,  is  ex  officio  chief  executive  and  legislator; 
the  war  priest  (he  and  his  vicar  being  the  earthly  representatives  of  the 
twin  war  heroes)  having  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  military 
and  of  tribal  hunts.  Secret  cult  societies  concerning  the  Indians'  rela- 
tions to  anthropomorphic  and  zoomorphic  beings  are  controlled  each  by 
a  particular  theurgist.  The  war  chief,  the  local  governor,  and  the  mag- 
istrate as  well  as  the  ti'iimoni  and  theurgists  have  each  a  vicar  who 
assists  in  the  official  and  religious  duties. 

While  the  ZuQi  priesthood  for  rain  consists  of  a  plurality  of  priests 
and  a  priestess,  the  priest  of  the  north  being  the  arch  ruler,  the  Sia 
have  but  one  such  priest.  With  the  Zuni  the  archruler  holds  his  office 
through  matei'nal  inheritance;  with  the  Sia  it  is  a  life  appointment. 
The  ti'amoni  of  Sia  is  chosen  alternately  from  three  clans — corn, 
coyote,  and  a  species  of  cane.  Though  the  first  ijriest  was  selected 
by  the  mother  t^t'set,  who  directed  that  the  office  should  always  be 
filled  by  a  member  of  the  corn  clan,  he  in  time  caused  dissatisfaction 
by  his  action  towards  infants  (see  cosmogony),  and  upon  his  death  the 
people  concluded  to  choose  a  ti'amoni  from  the  coyote  clan,  but  he  proved 
not  to  have  a  good  heart,  for  the  cloud  people  refused  to  send  rain  and 
the  earth  became  dry.  The  third  one  was  appointed  from  the  cane  clan, 
but  he,  too,  causing  criticism,  the  Sia  determined  they  would  be  obedient 
to  the  command  of  their  mother  Crt'sPt,  and  returned  to  the  corn  clan  in 
selecting  their  fourth  ti'amoni,  but  his  reign  brought  disappointment. 
The  next  ruler  was  chosen  from  the  coyote  clan,  and  proved  more  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  i^eople,  deciding  it  was  best  not  to  confine  the  selection 
of  their  ti'amoni  to  the  one  clan,  appointed  the  sixth  from  the  cane 
clan,  and  since  that  time  this  office  has  been  filled  alternately  from 
the  corn,  coyote,  and  cane  clans  until  the  latter  became  extinct.  The 
present  ti'araoni's  clan  is  the  coyote,  and  that  of  his  vicar,  the  corn. 
Their  future  appointments  will  necessarily  come  from  these  two  clans, 
as  practically  they  are  reduced  to  these. 

The  ti'amoni  and  vicar  are  appointed  by  the  two  war  priests,  the 
vicar  succeeding  to  the  office  of  ti'amoni. 

The  present  ti'amoni  entered  his  office  without  having  filled  the  subor- 
dinate place,  his  predecessor,  a  very  aged  man,  and  the  vicar,  like- 
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wise  old,  having  died  about  the  same  time.  Wheu  the  selection  of  a 
younger  brother  or  vicar  has  been  made,  the  vicar  to  the  war  priest 
calls  upon  the  incoming  ruler,  who  accompanies  him  to  the  house  of 
the  appointee  to  till  the  office  of  vicar  to  the  ti'iinioni.  The  younger 
war  priest,  followed  by  the  ti'iimoiu  elect,  who  precedes  the  vicar,  goes 
to  the  ancestral  official  chamber  of  the  ti'iimoni,  where  the  elder  war 
priest,  the  theurgists  of  the  several  cult  societies,  with  their  vicars, 
have  assembled  to  be  i)resent  at  the  installation  of  the  ti'iimoni.  The 
war  priest  arises  to  meet  the  party,  and,  with  the  ti'amoni  immediately 
before  him  he  says :  "  This  man  is  now  our  priest;  he  is  now  oiu-  father 
and  our  mother  for  all  time; "  and  then  addressing  the  ti'amoni  he  con- 
tinues: "You  are  no  more  to  work  in  the  fields  or  to  bring  wood,  the 
theurgists  of  the  cult  and  all  your  other  children  will  labor  for  you,  our 
ti'amoni,  for  all  years  to  come;  you  are  not  to  work,  but  to  be  to  us  as 
our  father  and  our  mother."  "  Good !  good ! "  is  repeated  by  tlie  theur- 
gists. The  war  priest  then  prese!its  the  ti'iinioni  w  ith  (lie  ciisij^n  of  his 
office — a  slender  statV,  crDokrd  at  the  end  ;nid  su|i|)(isi(l  Id  ]if  tlio  same 
which  was  presented  to  the  lirst  ruler  by  the  motlit  r  I  t  sit — the  crook 
being  symbolic  of  longevity.  Upon  receiving  the  crook  the  ti'amoni 
draws  the  sacred  breath  from  it  and  the  war  priest  embraces  him  and 
8[)rinkles  the  cane  with  meal  with  a  prayer  that  the  thoughts  and  heart 
of  C'tset  may  be  conveyed  from  the  staff  to  the  newly-chosen  ruler 
( Ot'set  upon  presenting  this  cane  to  the  first  ti'iimoni  of  this  world,  gave 
with  it  all  her  thoughts  and  her  heart),  and  now  he,  too,  draws  from  the 
cane  the  sacred  breath.  Tlie  theurgists  rise  in  a  body,  each  one  embrac- 
ing the  ti'iimoni  and  sprinkling  meal  upon  the  staff,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  from  it  the  s.acred  breath.  The  civil  authorities  next,  and 
then  tlu!  jtopulace,  im^luding  tlie  women  and  children,  repeat  the  em- 
bracing, the  sprinkling  of  meal,  and  the  drawing  of  the  sacred  breath. 

The  following  day  all  the  meiubcis  of  the  jmeblo,  iiichidiiig  tlie 
children,  collect  wood  for  the  ti'iimoni,  depositing  it  by  the  side  of  his 
dwelling. 

The  Hia  are  much  cliagriiied  tiiat  llicir  jireseiit  ti'iinioni  (wlio  is  a 
young  man)  particiiialcs  in  the  hunts,  wmks  in  the  fields,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  Join  in  a  iileasiue  ride  over  the  hills.  This  is  not  the  tribal 
custom;  the  ti'iinioni  may  liav(^  a  siii>ervisi(Hi  over  his  herds  and  fields, 
but  his  niimi  is  su|>|ii)sed  to  be  absorbed  with  religion  and  the  interests 
of  his  iieiipic,  mill  lie  never  leaves  his  village  for  a  distance,  excepting 
to  make  iiilgriniages  to  the  shrines  or  other  of  their  Meccas.  This  young 
ruler  is  a  vain  fellow,  having  but  little  cmieein  for  the  welfare  of  his 
lieojile,  but  he  is  most  imnctilioiis  in  his  claim  to  tlie  honors  due  him. 

The  theurgists  hold  otFice  for  life,  each  vicar  succeeding  to  the  func- 
tion of  his  theurgist,  who  in  turn  a[)points,  with  the  aiiitrobation  of  the 
ti'iimoni,  the  member  whom  he  thinks  best  lilted  to  till  the  ])osition  of 
vicar. 

For  the  selection  of  tiie  livil  and  suboidinati-  military  otUcers  the 
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ti'iimoiii  meets  witli  his  vicar,  iiud  the  war  priest  and  viear  in  the  offi- 
cial chamber  of  the  ti'iimoui,  in  the  month  of  December,  to  discuss  the 
several  appointments  to  be  made;  that  of  war  chief  and  his  assistant, 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  magistrate  and  his  deputy. 
After  the  names  have  been  decided  upon  the  theurgists  of  the  secret 
cult  societies  are  notified  aud  they  join  the  ti'iimoui  and  his  associates, 
when  they  are  informed  of  the  decision  and  their  coneurreuce  requested. 


'lliis  1-  ,ilu.i\s  -ncii.  the  consultation  with  the  theurgists  being  buta 
m.irtci  of  couile'-j.  The  populace  then  assemble,  when  announcement 
IS  made  of  the  names  of  tlie  new  appointees.  These  appointments  are 
annual;  the  same  party,  however,  may  serve  auy  number  of  terms. 

The  war  chief  performs  minor  duties  which  would  otherwise  fall  to 
the  war  priest.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  war  chief  to  patrol  the  town 
during  the  meetings  of  the  cult  societies  and  to  surround  the  village 
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with  mounted  guardsmt'u  at  the  time  of  a  dance  of  the  Ka'-'su-na.  A 
Mexican,  especially,  must  not  look  upon  one  of  these  anthropomorphic 
beings.  The  war  chief  also  directs  the  hunt  under  the  instruction  of 
the  war  priest  and  vicar.  It  is  not  obligatory  that  he  participate  in 
the  hunt;  his  vicar,  as  his  representative  or  other  self,  may  lead  the 
huntsmen.  The  governor  sees  that  the  civil  laws  are  executed,  he 
looking  after  the  more  important  matters,  leaving  the  minor  cases  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  He  designates  the  duties  of  his  people 
for  the  coming  day  by  crying  his  conunands  in  the  plaza  at  sunset. 

Wizards  and  witches  are  tried  and  punished  by  the  war  priest;  and 
it  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  a  man  and  his  wife  suffered  death  for 
practicing  this  diabolical  craft.  Their  child,  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years, 
Fig.  3,  is  a  pauper  who  at  times  begs  fi-om  door  to  door,  and  at  other 
tim^s  he  is  taken  into  some  fiimily  and  made  use  of  until  they  grow  tired 
of  dispensing  their  charity.  The  observations  of  the  writer  led  her  to 
believe  that  the  boy  earned  all  that  he  received.  Socially,  held  in  con 
tempt  by  his  elders,  he  seems  a  favorite  with  the  children,  though  this 
unfortunate  is  seldom  allowed  the  joy  of  childish  sport.  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  member  of  one  of  the  most  important  cult  societies  (the  knife) 
belonging  to  its  several  divisions. 
The  clans  (hii-uotc)  now  existing  among  these  people  are  the 

Yli-ka Corn  ^  Ha-mi Tobacco 

Shurts-un-iia Coyote  i  Ko-liai Bear 

Ta-ne Squash  j  Ti-a'-mi Eagle 

There  is  but  one  member  of  the  eagle,  one  of  the  bear,  and  one  of  the 
squash  clan,  and  these  men  are  advanced  in  years.  There  is  a  second 
member  of  the  squash  clan,  but  he  is  a  Tusayan  by  birth.  The  only 
clans  that  are  numerically  well  represented  are  the  corn  and  coyote. 
There  is  but  one  family  of  the  tobacco  clan. 

The  following  are  extinct  clans: 


Shi-kr- star 

■fa-wac Moon 

O'-sharts Sun 

TUTio Deer 

Kurtz Antelope 

Mo'-kaitc Cougar 

Heu'-na-ti Cloud 

Sliu'ta Crane 


Ha'-pan-ni Oak 

Ha'-kan-ni Fire 

Sha'- wi-ti Parrot 

Wa'pon White  shell  bead 

''Zi-i Ant 

Ya'un-ni Granite 

Wash-pa Cactus 


The  writer  could  not  learn  that  there  had  ever  been  moie  than  twenty- 
one  clans,  and  although  the  table  shows  six  at  the  present  time,  it  may 
be  seen  from  the  statement  that  there  are  virtually  but  two. 

Marrying  into  the  clan  of  either  iiareiit  is  in  opposition  to  the  old 
law;  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  for  tin-  Sia  to  do  but  to  l)rcak 
these  laws,  if  they  would  preserve  tlic  remnant  of  their  people,  and 
while  such  marriages  are  looked  ui)on  with  disfavor,  it  is  "the  inevit- 
able." The  young  men  are  watched  with  a. jealous  eye  by  their  elilers 
that  they  do  not  seek  brides  among  other  tribes,  and  though  the  beauty 
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of  the  Sia  maidens  is  recognized  by  the  other  pueblo  people,  they  are 
rarely  sought  in  marriage,  for,  according  to  the  tribal  custom,  the  hus- 
band makes  his  home  with  the  wife;  and  there  is  little  to  attract  the 
more  progressive  Indian  of  the  other  pueblos  to  Sia,  where  the  eager- 
ness to  perpetuate  a  depleted  race  causes  the  Sia  to  rejoice  over  every 
birth,  especially  if  it  be  a  female  child,  regardless  whether  the  child  be 
legitimate  or  otherwise. 

When  a  girl  reaches  puberty  she  informs  her  mother,  who  invites  the 
female  members  of  her  clan  to  her  house,  where  an  informal  feast  is 
enjoyed.  The  guests  congratulate  the  girl  upon  having  arrived  at  the 
state  of  womanhood,  and  they  say  to  her,  "  As  yet  you  are  like  a  child, 
but  you  will  soon  be  united  with  a  companion  and  you  will  help  to  in- 
crease your  people."  The  only  male  present  is  the  girl's  father.  The 
news,  however,  soon  spreads  through  the  village,  and  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore offers  are  made  to  the  mother  for  the  privilege  of  sexual  relations 
with  the  girl.  The  first  offers  are  generally  refused,  the  mother  hold- 
ing her  virgin  daughter  for  the  highest  bidder.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarily oflers  of  marriage,  but  are  more  commonly  otherwise,  and  are 
frequently  made  by  married  men. 

Though  the  Sia  are  monogamists,  it  is  common  for  the  married,  as 
well  as  the  unmarried,  to  live  promiscuously  with  one  another ;  the  hus- 
band being  as  fond  of  his  wife's  children  as  if  he  were  sure  of  the  pa- 
ternal parentage.  That  these  people,  however,  have  their  share  of 
latent  jealously  is  evident  from  the  secrecy  observed  on  the  part  of  a 
married  man  or  woman  to  prevent  tlie  anger  of  the  spouse.  Parents 
are  quite  as  fond  of  their  (laughters'  illegitimate  offspring,  and  as 
proud  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  wedlock;  and  the  man  who 
marries  a  woman  having  one  or  more  illegitimate  children  apparently 
feels  the  same  attachment  for  these  children  as  for  those  his  wife  bears 
him. 

Some  of  the  women  recount  their  relations  of  this  character  with  as 
much  pride  as  a  civilized  belle  would  her  honest  oft'ers  of  marriage.  One 
ot  the  most  attractive  women  in  Sia,  though  now  a  grandmother,  once 
said  to  the  writer : 

When  I  was  young  I  was  pretty  and  attractive,  and  when  I  reached  womanhood 
many  offers  were  made  to  my  mother  for  me  [she  did  not  refer  to  marriage,  how- 
ever], but  my  mother  knowing  my  attractions  refused  several,  and  the  first  man  I 
lived  with  was  the  richest  man  in  the  pueblo.  I  only  lived  with  three  men  before  I 
married,  one  being  the  present  governor  of  the  village;  my  eldest  child  is  his  daugh- 
ter, and  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her.  He  often  makes  her  presunts,  and  she  always 
addresses  him  as  father  when  his  wife  is  not  by.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  some- 
time after  I  ceased  my  relations  with  him,  does  not  know  that  her  husband  once 
lived  with  me. 

This  woman  added  as  an  evidence  of  her  great  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, that  since  her  marriage  she  had  not  lived  with  any  other  man. 

These  loose  marriage  customs  doubtless  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
Sia  are  now  numerically  few  and  their  increase  is  desired,  and  that,  as 
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many  of  the  claus  are  now  extinct,  it  is  impossible  to  intermarry  in 
obedience  to  ancient  rule. 

The  Sia  are  no  exception  to  all  the  North  American  aborigines  with 
whom  the  writer  is  acquainted,  the  man  being  the  active  party  in  mat- 
rimonial aspirations.  If  a  woman  has  not  before  been  married,  and  is 
young,  the  man  speaks  to  her  parents  before  breathing  a  word  of  his 
admiration  to  the  girl.  If  his  desire  meets  with  approbation,  the  follow- 
ing day  he  makes  known  to  the  girl  his  wish  for  her.  The  girl  usually 
answers  in  the  affirmative  if  it  be  the  will  of  her  parents.  Some  two 
months  are  consumed  in  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  Moccasins, 
blankets,  a  dress,  a  belt,  and  other  parts  of  the  wardrobe  are  pi'ejjared 
by  the  groom  and  tlie  clans  of  his  paternal  and  maternal  parents.  The 
cians  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl  make  great  i)reparations  for 
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the  feast,  which  occurs  alter  tlie  marriage.  The  groom  goes  alone  to 
the  house  of  the  girl,  his  parents  having  i)receded  him,  and  carries  his 
gifts  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  The  girl's  mother  sits  to  her  right,  and  to 
the  rigiit  of  this  parent  tlie  groom's  mother  sits;  there  is  space  for  the 
groom  on  the  left  of  the  girl,  and  beyond,  the  groom's  father  sits,  and 
next  to  him  the  girl's  fatlier.  When  the  groom  enters  tiie  room  the 
girl  advances  to  meet  him  an<l  receives  tlit^  I)niidle;  iu-r  mother  tiicn 
comes  forward  and  taking  it  deposits  it  in  some  partof  the  same  room, 
when  the  girl  returns  to  her  seat  and  the  groom  sits  beside  her.  The 
girl's  father  is  the  first  to  spt^ak,  and  says  to  the  couple,  "  You  nuist 
now  be  as  one,  your  lu'arts  must  be  as  one  iieart,  you  must  speak  no 
bad  words,  and  one  must  live  for  the  other;  and  rcMicmiicr,  your  two 
hearts  must  now  bo  as  one  heart."     The  groom's  father  then  repeats 
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about  the  same,  then  the  girl's  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  groom 
speak  in  turn.  After  the  marriage,  which  is  strictly  private,  all  the 
invited  guests  assemble  and  enjoy  a  feast,  the  elaborateness  of  the 
feast  depending  upon  the  wealth  and  prominence  of  the  family. 

Tribal  custom  reijuires  the  groum  to  make  his  home  with  his  wife's 
family,  the  couple  sleeping  in  the  general  living  room  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family;  but  with  the  more  progressive  pueblos,  and  with 
the  Sia  to  a  limited  extent,  the  husband,  if  he  be  able,  after  a  time  pro- 
vides a  house  for  his  family. 

The  Sia  wear  the  conventional  dress  of  the  Pueblos  in  general.  The 
women  have  their  hair  banged  across  the  eyebrows,  and  the  side  locks 


cut  even  midway  the  cheek.  The  back  of  the  hair  is  left  long  and  done 
up  in  a  cue,  though  some  of  the  younger  women,  at  the  present  time, 
have  adopted  the  Mexican  way  of  dividing  their  hair  down  the  back 
and  crossing  it  in  a  loop  at  the  neck  and  wrapping  it  with  yarn.  The 
men  cut  their  hair  the  same  way  across  the  eyebrows,  their  side  locks 
being  brought  to  the  center  of  the  chin  and  cut,  and  the  back  hair  done 
up  similar  to  the  manner  of  the  women. 

The  children  are  industrious  and  patient  little  creatures,  the  boys 
assisting  their  elders  in  farming  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  the  girls 
performing  their  share  of  domestic  duties.  A  marked  trait  is  their  lov- 
ing-kindness and  care  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters.      Every  little 
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gill  has  her  own  water  vase  as  Sf)()U  as  she  is  old  enough  to  aecompaiiy 
her  mother  to  the  river  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  water-carrier,  and 
thus  they  begin  at  a  very  early  a.ue  to  poise  the  vase,  Egyptian  fashion, 
on  their  heads. 

There  is  no  emploj'ment  in  pueblo  life  that  the  women  and  children 
seem  so  thoroughly  to  enjoy  as  the  processes  of  house  building.  (Fig. 
5.)  It  is  the  woman's  prerogative  to  do  most  of  this  work.  (Fig.  »i.) 
Men  make  the  adobe  bricks  when  these  are  to  be  used.  In  Sia  the  houses 
are  adobe  and  small  bowlders  whi(di  are  gathered  from  tlie  ruins  among 
which  they  live.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  a  new  house  is  constructed. 
The  older  ones  are  remodeled, and  these  are  always  smoothly  plastered 


on  the  exterior  and  interior,  so  thai  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  stone  wall. 
(I'l.  VI.)  The  men  do  all  cari>enter  work,  and  the  Sia  are  remarkably 
clever  in  this  branch  of  mechanism,  considering  their  crude  implements 
and  entire  absence  of  foreign  instruction.  Tliey  also  lay  the  lu-asy 
beains,  and  they  sometimes  assist  in  other  work  of  the  bniidiTig.  When 
it  became  known  that  the  writer  wished  to  have  the  eartii  hardened 
under  and  in  front  of  her  tents  the  entire  female  population  appeared 
at  the  camp  ready  for  work,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  tiie  winds 
wafted  over  the  plain  the  merry  chatter  and  laughter  of  young  and  old. 
The  ]trocess  of  laying  the  tent  lloors  was  the  same  as  the  Sia  observe 
in   making  tioors   in    llii-ir  limises.     A    iioc   is  cinplnyed   to  break  liie 
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earth  to  about  eight  inches  in  depth  and  to  loosen  all  rocks  that  may 
be  found  (Fig.  4).  The  rocks  are  then  removed  and  the  foreign  earth, 
a  kind  of  clay,  is  brought  by  the  girls  on  their  backs  in  blankets  or  the 
square  pieces  of  calico  which  hang  from  their  shoulders  (Figs.  5  and  C) 
and  deposited  over  the  ground  which  has  been  worked  (Fig.  7).  The 
hoe  is  again  employed  to  combine  the  clay  with  the  freshly  broken 
earth  (Fig.  8);  this  done,  the  space  is  brushed  over  with  brush  brooms 
and  sprinkled  (Fig.  9)  until  the  earth  is  thoroughly  saturated  for  sev- 
eral inches  deep.  Great  care  is  observed  in  leveling  the  floor  (Fig.  10), 
and  extra  qnaiitities  of  clay  must  be  added  licre  mid  there.  Then 
begins  the  stamping  process  (Fig.  11).     VVIumi   the  lioor  is  as  smootli 


as  it  can  be  made  by  stamping  (PL  vii),  the  pounders  go  to  work,  each 
one  with  a  stone  flat  on  one  side  and  smooth  as  a  polishing  stone. 
(PI.  VIII.)  Many  such  .specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  ruins  in 
the  southwest.  When  this  work  is  completed  the  floor  is  allowed  to 
partially  dry,  when  plaster  made  of  the  same  clay  (Fig.  12),  which  has 
been  long  and  carefully  worked,  is  spread  over  the  floor  with  the  hand, 
and  when  done  the  whole  looks  as  smooth  as  a  cement  floor,  but  it  is 
not  so  durable,  such  floors  requiring  frequent  renovation.  The  floor 
may  be  improved,  however,  by  a  coating  of  beefs  or  goat's  blood,  and 
this  process  is  usually  adopted  in  rhe  houses  (Fig.  13),  little  ones  watch- 
ing their  elders  at  work  inside  the  tent. 
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Two  men  oiilj-  are  possessors  of  herds  of  sheep,  but  a  fcnv  eatth-  are 
owned  individually  by  many  of  the  Sia. 

The  cattle  are  not  herded  collectively,  but  by  each  individual  owner. 
Sometimes  the  boys  of  different  families  go  together  to  lu  rd  tlieir 
stock,  but  it  receives  no  attention  whatever  from  the  officials  of  the 
village  so  long  as  it  is  unmolested  by  strangers. 

The  Sia  own  about  I.IO  horses,  but  seldom  or  never  use  them  as  beasts 
of  burden.  They  are  kept  in  pasture  during  the  week,  and  every  Sat- 
urday the  war  chief  designates  the  six  houses  which  are  to  furnish 
herders  for  the  round-up.  Should  the  head  of  the  hou.se  have  a 
son  .sufQcieutly  large  the  son  may  be  sent  in  his  place.     Only  such 


houses  are  selected  as  own  horses.  The  herdsmen  start  out  Saturday 
morning;  their  return  depends  uiwn  tlieir  success  in  rounding  up  the 
animals,  l)ut  tliey  usually  get  back  Sunday  morning. 

Upon  discovering  the  approacli  of  ti,c  h.'rdsmcn  and  liorscs  many  of 
the  women  and  children,  too  impatient  to  await  the  gallieriiig  of  them 
in  the  corral,  hasten  to  the  vaUey  to  Join  the,  cavalcade,  an.l  ui)om  reach 
ing  the  party  they  at  once  scrand)le  for  the  wood  T:its(\vot<,m<i)  whieli 
hang  from  the  ne.-ks  of  the  hor.ses  and  c.lts.  The  nu-n  of  the  village 
are  also  much  excited,  but  they  may  not  parti<Mpate  in  the  fn.lie.    I'rom 

the  tinu'  tlie  lierders  leave  the  village  until  their  return  (hey  an the 

I.H.kout    Cor  the  XrolnwH.  whi.h  Miusi    he  very  ai.uudant  juili^in-  iVom 
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the  number  gatliered  on  these  trips.  The  rats  are  suspended  by  a  yucca 
ribbon  tied  around  the  necks  of  the  animals.  The  excitement  increases 
as  the  horses  ascend  tlie  hill;  and  after  entering  the  corral  it  reaches  the 
highest  point,  and  the  women  and  children  runabout  among  the  horses, 
entirely  devoid  of  any  fear  of  the  excited  animals,  in  their  efforts  to 
snatch  the  rats  from  their  necks.  Many  are  the  narrow  escapes,  but 
one  is  seldom  hurt.  The  women  throw  the  lariat,  some  of  them  being 
quite  expert,  and  drawing  the  horses  near  them,  pull  the  rats  from 
their  necks.  Numljers  fail,  but  there  are  always  the  favored  few  who 
leave  the  corral  in  triumph  with  as  many  rats  as  their  two  hands  can 
carry.  The  rats  are  skinned  and  cooked  in  grease  and  eaten  as  a  gi-eat 
delicacy. 


COSMOGONY. 

The  Sia  have  an  elaborate  cosmogony,  highly  colored  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of  mythical  beings.  That  which  the  writer  here  presents  is  sim- 
ply the  nucleus  of  their  belief  from  which  .spring  stories  in  infinite 
numbers,  in  which  every  phenomenon  of  nature  known  to  these  people 
is  accounted  for.  Whole  chapters  could  be  devoted  to  the  experiences 
of  each  mythical  being  mentioned  in  the  cosmogony. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  but  one  being  in  the  lower  world,  Sus'sis- 
tiunako,  a  spider.    At  that  time  there  were  no  other  animals,  birds, 
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reptiles,  or  any  liviiif;-  cieaturc  but  the  spider.  He  di-ew  a  line  (if  meal 
from  north  to  south  and  crossed  it  midway  ft'om  east  to  west;  and  he 
placed  two  little  parcels  north  of  the  cross  line,  one  ou  either  side  of 
the  line  running  north  and  south.  These  parcels  were  very  valuable 
and  precious,  but  the  peoi)le  do  not  know  to  this  day  of  what  they  con- 
sisted; no  one  ever  knew  but  the  creator,  Siis'sistinuako.  After  plac- 
ing the  parcels  in  position,  Siis'sistinuako  sat  down  oti  tlie  west  side 
of  the  line  running  iiorth  and  south,  and  south  of  the  cross  line,  and 
began  to  sing,  and  in  a  little  while  the  two  parcels  accompanied  him  iu 
the  song  by  shaking,  like  rattles.  The  music  was  low  and  sweet,  and 
after  awhile  two  women  appeared,  one  evolved  from  each  parcel ;  and 


in  a  short  time  people  began  walking  about;  tlieu  animals,  biiils,  and 
all  animate  objects  appeared,  and  Sus'sTstinnako  continued  to  sing 
until  his  <reation  was  complete,  when  he  was  very  hajjpy  and  con- 
tented. There  were  many  i.cnpic  and  they  kept  close  together,  and 
did  not  jtass  about  much,  for  fear  of  stepping  upon  one  another;  there 
was  no  light  and  they  couhl  not  .see.  Tlie  two  women  lirst  created  were 
the  mothers  of  all;  the  one  crejited  on  the  east  side  of  the  line  of  meal, 
Sfis'sl.stinnako  named  Ct'set,  and  she  was  the  nu)ther  of  all  Indians; 
he  called  the  otiier  Now'fitset,  she  being  the  mother  of  other  nations. 
Sus'sistinnako  divided  tiie  people  into  dans,  saying  to  certain  of  the 
people:  "  Yon  an- ol' the  corn   clan,  and   yon  are  the  lirst  of  all:"  and 
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to    others   he   said:  ^'Yoi^eloug-  to  the  coyote,  the  bear,  the  eagle 
people," aud  so  on.  ^^ 

After  Sus'sistiniiako  had  nearly  perfected  his  creation  for  Ha'arts 
(the  earth),  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  rain  to  water  the 
earth,  and  so  he  created  the  cl<?ud,  lightning,  thunder,  and  rainbow 
peoples  to  work  for  the  people  of  Ila'arts.  This  second  creation  was 
separated  into  six  divisions,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  each  of  the  car- 
dinal points  and.  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  each  division  making  its 
home  in  a  spring  in  the  heart  of  a  great  mountain,  upon  whose  summit 
was  a  giant  tree.  Th(>  Sha'-ka-ka  (spruce)  was  on  the  monntnin  of  the 
north;  the  Hliwi'-ti  la-wa-na  (pine)  on  the  mountain  of  the  west;  the 


Mai'-chi-iia  (oak)— V«e»-f(«  undulata,viiTiety  Gambclii— on  the  niouutain 
of  the  south;  the  Shwi'-si-ui-ha'-nawe  (aspen)  on  the  mountani  of  the 
east;  the  Marsh'-ti-ta-mo  (cedar)  ou  the  mountain  of  the  zenith,  and 


the  Mor'-ri-til-mo  (oak),  variety  pungens,  on 


the  mountain  of  the  uadir. 


While  each  division  had  its  home  in  a  spring,  Sus'sistinnako  gave  to 
these  people  Ti'-nia,  the  middle  plain  of  the  world  (the  world  was 
divided  into  three  parts:  Ha'arts,  the  earth;  Ti'nia,  the  middle  plain, 
and  Hu'-wa-ka,  the  upper  plain),  not  only  for  a  working  field  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Ha'arts,  but  also  for  their  pleasure  ground. 

Not  wishing  this  second  creation  to  be  seen  by  the  people  of  Ha'arts 
as  they  passed  about  over  Ti'nia,  he  .■omnianded  the  Sia  to  smoke,  that 
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clouds  iniglit  ascend  and  serve  as  masks  to  protect  tlit;  ix-oplc  of  Ti'nia 
from  vicAv  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ha'arts. 

The  people  of  Ha'arts  made  houses  for  themselves  by  di;;;;inf;  holes 
ill  rocks  and  the  earth.  They  could  not  build  houses  as  they  now  do, 
because  they  could  not  see.  In  a  short  time  the  two  mothers,  Utset 
and  Now'utset  (the  latter  being  the  elder  ami  larger,  but  the  former  hav- 
ing the  best  mind  and  heart),  who  resided  in  the  north,  went  into  the 
cliita  (estufa)  and  talked  much  to  one  another,  and  they  <lecided  that 
they  would  make  light,  and  said:  "Xow  we  will  make  light,  that  our 
peo])le  may  see;  we  can  not  now  tell  the  i)coiilc,  but  to-morrow  will  be 
a  ,u 1  il;i\  :iii<l  (l;i,\  utter  tniiKirrow  will  also  lie  a  uood  day" — meaning 


that  their  t  lioil;;lils  were  -.io.l.;inil  tliey  spoUewitli  one  l..ll,i;lle,  and 
tliat  their  future  would  b.'  i)right.an<l  theya<lded:  ••  Now  all  is  covered 
with  darkness,  liiit  after  awidle  we  will  have  liglil."  These  two  women, 
being  inspired  by  Si'is'slstinnako,  created  the  sun  IVoni  white  sludl, 
turkis,  red  stone,  and  abalono  shell.  After  iiiuking  tiie  sun  tliey  car- 
ried him  to  the  east  and   there  made  a  camp,  as  tiiere  were   no  houses. 

The  next  i iiing  they  ascended  a  high  mountain  an<l  dropped  the  sun 

down  behind  it,  and  altera  time  he  licgan  to  ascend,  ami  when  llu^  peo- 
ple saw  the  light  their  hearts  rejoiced.  When  far  off  his  face  was  blue; 
as  he  came  nearer  the  face  grew  brighter.  They,  however,  did  not  .see 
the  sun  himself,  but  a  mask  so  large  that  it  covered  his  entire  t)odv. 
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TBe  iJeopIe  sett  thitt  the  woild  was  large  and  tlu'  country  beautiful, 
aud  when  the  women  returned  to  tlie  village  tkey  said  to  the  people: 
"We  are  the  mothers  of  all." 

Though  the  sun  lighted  the  world  in  the  day,  he  gave  no  Ugkk  at 
night,  as  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  west;  aud  so  the  two  mothers 
ereated  the  moon  from  a  slightly  black  stoue,  mauy  varieties  of  a  yel- 
low stone,  turkis,  and  a  red  stone,  that  the  world  might  be  lighted  at 
night,  and  that  the  nioou  might  be  a  companion  and  a  brother  to  the 
sun ;  but  the  moon  traveled  slowly,  and  did  not  always  furnish  light, 
and  so  they  created  the  star  people  aud  made  their  eyes  of  beautiful 
sparkling  white  crystal,  that  they  might  twinkle  and  brighten  tlie  world 
at  night.  When  the  star  people  lived  in  the  lower  woi-ld  they  were 
gathered  info  uroujis,  which  were  very  beautiful:  they  were  not  scat- 


FiQ.  13.— Childish  curiosity. 

tered  about  as  they  are  in  the  upper  world.  Again  the  two  women 
entered  the  cliita  and  decided  to  make  four  houses — one  iu  the  north, 
one  iuthe  west,  one  in  the  south,  aad  one  in  the  east^ — house  iu  this 
iustauce  meaning  pueblo  or  village.  When  these  houses  were  com- 
pleted they  said,  now  we  have  some  beautiful  houses;  we  will  go  first 
to  that  of  the  north  and  talk  much  for  all  things  good.  Now'tits^t  said 
to  her  sister:  "Let  us  make  other  good  things,"  aud  the  sister  asked: 
"What  things  do  you  wish  to  make?"  She  answered:  "  We  are  the 
mothers  of  all  peoples,  and  we  must  do  good  work."  "  Well,"  replied 
the  younger  sistei-,  "to-morrow  I  will  pass  around  and  see  my  other 
hou.ses,  aiul  you  will  remain  here." 

After  fJt'set  had  traveled  over  the  world,  visiting  the  houses  of  the 
west,  south,  and  east,  she  returned  to  her  home  in  the  north  and  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  Now'utsCt,  who  seemed  happy  to  see  her  younger 
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sister, aud  after  a  warm  greeting  she  invited  her  to  be  seated.  Xow'i'itsgt 
had  a  picture  which  she  did  not  wish  the  sisters  to  see,  and  she  covered 
itwith  a  blanket,  and  said,  "Guess  wliat  Ihave  lieref"  (pointing  to  the 
covered  picture)  "  and  when  you  guess  correctly  I  will  show  you."  "  1 
do  not  know,''  said  Ot'set  and  again  the  elder  one  asked,  "What  do 
you  tliink  I  have  here?"  and  the  other  replied,  "I  do  iwt  know."  A 
third  time  Ut'set  was  asked,  and  replied  that  she  ttid  not  know,  add- 
ing, "1  wish  to  speak  straight,  and  I  must  therefore  tell  you  I  do  not 
know  what  you  have  there."  Then  Now'fttset  said,  '-That  is  right." 
After  a  while  the  younger  sister  said,  "  I  think  you  have  under  that 
blanket  a  picture,  to  which  you  will  talk  when  you  are  alone."'  "  You 
are  right,"  said  the  elder  sister,  ''you  have  a  good  head  to  know 
things."  Now'utset,  however,  was  much  displeased  at  the  wisdom  dis- 
played by  Crt'.s6t.  She  showed  the  picture  to  tjt'set  and  in  a  little 
while  Ct'sct  left,  saying,  -'I  will  now  return  to  my  house  and  no  longer 
travel;  to-morrow  you  will  come  to  see  me." 

After  the  return  of  tTt'set  to  her  home  she  beckoned  to  tlie  Ghas'ka 
(chaparral  cock)  to  come  to  her,  and  said,  "  You  may  go  early  to- 
morrow morning  to  the  hou.se  of  the  .suu  in  the  east,  and  then  follow 
the  road  from  there  to  his  liome  in  the  west,  and  when  you  reach  the 
house  in  the  west  renuiin  there  until  my  sister  comes  to  my  house  to 
talk  to  me.  when  I  will  call  you. "  In  the  early  morning  the  elder  sister 
called  at  the  house  of  the  younger.  "Sit  down,  my  sister,"  said  the 
younger  one,  and  after  a  little  time  she  said,  "  Let  us  go  out  and  walk 
about;  I  saw  a  beautiful  bird  pass  by,  but  I  do  not  know  where  be 
lives,"  and  slic  pointed  to  the  footprints  of  the  bird  upon  the  groand. 
which  was  soft,  and  the  tracks  were  very  plain,  and  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  footprints  were  in  a  straight  line  from  the  house  of  the  sun  in 
the  east  to  his  house  in  the  west.  "I  can  not  tell,"  said  the  younger 
sister,  "perhajjs  the  bird  came  from  the  house  in  the  east  and  has  gone 
to  the  house  in  the  west;  perhaps  he  came  from  the  house  in  the  west 
and  has  gone  to  the  house  in  the  east ;  as  the  feet  of  the  bird  i)oiut  both 
ways,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  What  do  you  think,  sister?"  "I  can  not 
say,"  replied  tlie  other.  Four  times  (^t'set  asked  the  (piestion  an<l  re- 
ceived the  same  reply.  The  fouitii  time  the  elder  sister  added,  "llow 
can  I  tell  ?  I  do  not  know  wliicii  is  the  front  of  the  foot  and  which  is  the 
heel,  but  I  think  the  bird  lias  gone  to  the  hou.se  in  the  east."  '*  Your 
thcuights  are  wiong,"  replied  the  younger  sister;  "  l  know  where  the 
bii-d  is,  and  he  will  soon  be  here;"  and  she  gave  a  call  and  in  a  little 
while  the  Clias'ka  came  running  to  her  from  the  west. 

The  elder  sister  was  molt ilied  at  her  lack  of  knowledge,  aud  said, 
■'Come  to  my  house  to-moirow;  lo  day  yon  are  greater  tiian  I.  I 
liiouuiil  tliel)inl  had  -one  to  liie  iiouse  in  liie  east,  but  you  knew  wliere 
lie  was,  and  he  came  at  your  call;  to-morrow  you  <'ome  to  me." 

On  the  morrow  the  younger  sister  called  at  the  house  of  the  elder 
and  was  asked  to  be  seated.    Then  Now'utset  said,  "  Sister,  a  word 
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with  you;  what  do  you  think  th;it  is  ?"  pointing  to  a  figure  enveloped  in 
a  blanket,  with  only  the  feet  showing,  which  were  crossed.  Four  times 
the(inestion  was  asked,  and  each  time  the  younger  sister  said  she  could 
not  tell,  but  finally  she  added,  "I  think  the  feet  are  crossed;  the  one 
on  the  right  should  be  left  and  the  left  should  be  right."  "  To  whom 
do  the  feet  belong!"  inquired  the  elder  sister.  The  younger  sister  was 
prompted  by  her  grandmother,  Siis'sistinnako',  the  spider  woman,  to 
say,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  either  man  or  woman,"  referring  to  beings 
created  by  Sus'sTstinnako,  "but  something  you  have  made."  The 
elder  sister  replied,  "  You  are  right,  my  sister."  She  threw  the  blanket 
off,  exposing  a  human  figure;  the  younger  sister  then  left,  asking  the' 
elder  to  call  at  her  house  on  the  morrow,  and  all  night  tJt'set  was  busy 
preparing  an  altar  under  the  direction,  however,  of  Sus'sistinenako. 
She  covered  the  altar  with  a  blanket,  and  in  the  morning  when  the 
elder  sister  called  they  sat  together  for  a  while  and  talked;  then  Ut's(?t 
said,  ])ointing  to  the  covered  altar,  "What  do  you  think  I  have  there?" 
No'v'iitset  replied,  "  I  can  not  tell;  I  may  have  my  thoughts  about  it, 
but  I  do  not  know."  Four  times  Now'fttsgt  was  asked,  and  each  time 
shegave  the  same  lejily.  Then  tlie  younger  sister  threw  off  the  blanket, 
and  they  both  looked  at  the  altar,  but  neither  spoke  a  word. 

When  the  elder  sister  left,  she  said  to  fjt'set,  "  Tomorrow  you  come 
to  my  house,"  and  all  night  she  was  busy  arranging  things  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  tTt'sgt  hastened  to  her  sister's  house.  (She  was 
accompanied  by  Siis'sistinnako,  who  followed  invisible  close  to  her  ear.) 
Now'utset  asked,  "  What  have  I  there?"  pointing  to  a  covered  object, 
and  trt'set  replied,  "  I  can  not  tell,  but  I  have  thought  that  you  have 
under  that  blanket  all  things  that  are  necessary  for  all  time  to  come; 
perhaps  I  speak  wrong."  "No,"  replied  Now'utset,"  you  speak  cor- 
rectly," and  she  threw  off  the  blanket,  saying,  "  My  sister,  I  may  be 
the  larger  and  the  first,  but  your  head  and  heart  are  wise;  you  know 
nnich;  I  think  my  head  must  be  weak."  The  younger  sister  then  said: 
"To  iniirrow  you  ((line  to  my  house;"  and  in  the  morning  when  the  elder 
sislci'  i-allc(l  :ii  tlif  house  of  tlie  yoiin.^er  she  was  received  in  the  front 
room  and  asked  tol)e  seated,  and  theytallu'd  awhile;  then  the  younger 
one  .said:  "What  do  you  think  I  have  in  the  room  there!"  pointing  to 
the  door  of  an  inner  room.  Four  times  the  question  was  asked  and 
each  time  Now'utset  replied,  "  I  can  not  tell."  "Come  with  me,"  said 
(Jt'set,  and  she  cried  as  she  threw  open  the  door,  "All  this  is  mine, 
when  you  have  looked  well  we  will  go  away."  The  room  was  filled 
with  the  Ka"suna  beings  with  monster,  heads  which  tJt'set  had  created, 
under  the  direction  of  Sus'sistinuako. 
Sus'sistinnako's  creation  may  be  classed  in  three  divisions : 
1.  Pai'-ii-ta-mo :  All  men  of  Ha'arts  (the  earth),  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
Ko'-shai-ri  and  Quer'-riin-na. 

'  Sfts'alstinnako  is  referred  to  both  aa  father  and  mother,  he  being  the  parent  of  all,  and  aome- 
timea  aa  grandmother  or  the  firat  parent. 
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2.  Ko'itish-tai-ii :  The  cloud,  lightniug,  thunder,  rainbow  peoples,  and 

all  auiinal   life  not  included  under  the  lirst  and 
third  licads. 

3.  Ka'-'su  na:   I'>cinj;s  ha\  inj;-  human  bodies  and  monster  heads,  who 

are  personated  in  Sia  by  men  and  women  wearing 
masks. 

After  a  time  the  younger  sister  closed  the  door  and  they  returned  to 
the  front  room.  Not  a  word  had  been  .spoken  except  by  the  younger. 
As  th(^  elder  sister  left  she  .said,  "To-morrow  you  come  to  my  house." 
Siis'sistinnako  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  younger,  "  To-morrow  you 
will  see  fine  things  in  your  sister's  house,  but  they  will  not  be  good; 
they  will  be  bad."  Now'utset  then  said:  "Before  the  Sun  has  left  his 
home  we  will  go  together  to  see  him;  we  will  each  have  a  wand  on  our 
heads  made  of  the  long  white  tliitfy  feathers  of  the  under  tail  of  the  eagle, 
and  M-e  will  place  them  vertically  on  our  heads  that  they  may  see  the 
.sun  when  he  first  comes  out;"  and  the  younger  sister  replied:  "You 
are  the  elder  and  must  go  before,  and  your  jdumes  will  see  the  sun  first; 
mine  can  not  see  him  until  he  has  traveled  far,  because  I  am  so  small; 
you  are  the  greater  and  must  go  before."  Though  she  said  this  she 
knew  better;  she  knew  that  though  she  was  smaller  in  stature  she  was 
the  greater  and  more  important  woman.  That  night  Sus'sistinnako 
talked  much  to  Crt'.set.  She  said :  "  Now  that  you  liave  created  the 
Ka"suua  you  must  create  a  man  as  messenger  between  the  sun  and  the 
Ka"suna  and  another  as  messenger  between  the  moon  and  the  Ka"suna. 

The  fiist  man  created  was  called  Ko'shairi;  he  not  only  acts  as  cou- 
rier between  the  sun  and  the  Ka"suna,  but  he  is  the  companion,  the 
jester  and  musician  (the  flute  bsing  his  instrument)  of  the  sun;  he  is 
also  mediator  between  the  people  of  the  earth  and  the  sun;  when  act- 
ing as  courier  between  the  .sun  and  the  Ka"suna  and  vice  versa  and  as 
mediator  between  the  people  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  he  is  cliief  for 
the  sun;  when  accompanying  the  sun  in  his  daily  travels  he  furnishes 
him  with  music  and  amusement ;  he  is  then  the  servant  of  the  sun.  The 
second  man  created  was  Quer'riinna,  his  duties  being  identical  with 
those  of  the  Ko'shairi,  e.xcepting  that  the  moon  is  his  particular  chief 
instead  of  the  sun,  both,  however,  being  subordinate  to  the  sun. 

After  th(;  creation  of  Ko'siiairi  and  Quer'ranna,  Ct'set  called  Shu- 
ah-kai  (a  small  black  bird  with  white  wings)  to  her  and  .said: 

"To-morrow  my  sister  and  1  go  to  see  the  sun  when  he  first  leaves 
his  house.  We  will  have  wands  on  our  heads,  we  will  be  .side  by  side; 
slie  is  much  taller  than  I;  the  sun  will  .see  lier  face  before  he  .sees  mine, 
and  that  will  not  be  good;  you  must  go  to-morrow  morning  very  early 
near  the  house  of  the;  sun  and  take  a  ])lume  from  your  left  wing,  but 
none  from  your  right;  spread  your  wings  and  rest  in  front  of  the  sun 
as  he  comes  from  his  house."  The  two  women  started  v(t,\  i-.\v]\  in 
the  morning  to  greet  the  rising  sun.      Tliey  were  arcoin|ianii(l  liy  all 
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the  meu  and  youths,  carrying  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  elder  woman, 
after  they  halted  to  await  the  coming  of  the  sun,  said :  "  We  are  here 
to  watch  for  the  sun."  (The  people  had  divided,  some  being  on  the 
side  of  NoAv'iitset,  the  others  with  Ut'set).  "  If  the  sun  looks  first  upon 
me,  all  the  people  on  my  side  will  be  my  people  and  will  slay  the 
others,  and  if  the  sxiu  looks  first  upon  the  face  of  my  sister  all  the  peo- 
ple on  her  side  will  be  her  people  and  they  will  destroy  my  people." 

As  the  sun  left  his  house,  the  bird  Shu'ahkai  placed  himself  so 
as  to  obscure  the  light,  excepting  where  it  penetrated  through  the 
space  left  by  the  plucking  of  the  feather  from  his  wing,  and  the  light 
shone,  not  only  on  the  wand  on  the  head  of  the  younger  sister,  bnt  it 
covered  her  face,  while  it  barely  touched  the  top  of  the  plumes  of  the 
elder;  and  so  the  people  of  the  younger  sister  destroyed  those  of  the 
elder.  The  two  women  stood  still  while  the  men  fought.  The  women 
remained  on  the  mountain  top,  but  the  men  descended  into  a 
grassy  park  to  fight.  After  a  time  the  younger  sister  ran  to  the  park 
and  cried,  "This  is  enough;  fight  no  more."  She  then  returned  to  the 
mountain  and  said  to  her  sister,  "  Let  us  descend  to  the  park  and 
fight."  And  they  fought  like  women— not  with  arrows— but  wrestled. 
The  men  formed  a  circle  around  them  and  the  women  fought  hard  and 
long.  Some  of  the  meu  said,  "  Let  us  go  and  part  the  women ;  "  others 
said,  »  No;let  them  alone."  The  younger  woman  grew  very  tired  in  her 
arms,  and  cried  to  her  people,  "I  am  very  tired,"  and  they  threw  the 
elder  sister  upon  the  ground  and  tied  her  hands;  the  younger  woman 
then  commanded  her  people  to  leave  her,  and  she  struck  her  sister  with 
her  fists  about  the  head  and  face  as  she  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
a  little  while  killed  her.  She  then  cut  the  breast  with  a  stone  knife  and 
took  out  the  heart,  her  people  being  still  in  a  circle,  but  the  circle  was 
so  large  that  they  were  some  distance  off.  She  held  the  heart  in  her  hand 
aud  cried :  "  Listen,  men  and  youths !  This  woman  was  my  sister,  but 
she  compelled  us  to  fight;  it  was  she  who  taught  yon  to  fight.  The 
few  of  her  people  who  escaped  are  in  the  mountains  and  they  are  the 
people  of  the  rats;"  and  she  cut  the  heart  into  pieces  and  threw  it 
upon  the  ground,  saying,  "  Her  heart  will  become  rats,  for  it  was  very 
bad,"  and  immediately  rats  could  be  seen  running  in  all  directions. 
She  found  the  center  of  the  heart  full  of  cactus,  aud  she  said,  "The 
rats  for  evermore  will  live  with  the  cacti;"  and  to  this  day  the  rats 
thus  live  (referring  to  the  Xcotoma).  She  then  told  her  people  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sns'sistinnako  organized  the  cult  socie- 
ties, instructing  all  of  the  societies  in  the  songs  for  rain,  but  imparting 
only  to  certain  ones  the  secrets  whereby  disease  is  extracted  through 
the  sucking  and  brushing  processes. 

For  eight  years  after  the  fight  (years  referring  to  periods  of  time^  the 
people  were  very  happy  and  all  things  fiourished,  but  the  uiutb  year 
was  very  bad,  the  whole  earth  being  tilled  with  water.     The  water  did 
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not  fall  in  rain,  but  came  in  as  rivers  between  the  mesas,  and  continued 
flowing  from  all  sides  until  the  people  and  all  animals  fled  to  the  mesa. 
The  waters  continued  to  rise  until  nearly  level  with  the  mesa  top,  and 
Sus'sistinnako  cried,  "Where  shall  my  people  go?  Where  is  the  road 
to  the  north,  he  lookuig  to  the  north,  the  road  to  the  west,  he  facing 
the  west,  the  road  to  the  south,  he  turning  south,  the  road  to  the 
east,  he  tiicing  east?  Alas,  I  see  the  waters  are  everywhere.''  And 
all  of  his  theurgists  sang  four  days  and  nights  before  their  altars  and 
made  many  offerings,  but  still  the  waters  continued  to  rise  as  before. 
Sus'sistinnako  said  to  the  sun:  "My  son,  you  will  ascend  and  pass 
over  the  world  above;  your  course  will  be  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
and  you  will  return  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it."  On  his  return 
the  sun  said,  "Mother,  I  did  as  you  bade  me,  and  I  did  not  like  the 
road."  Again  he  told  him  to  ascend  and  pass  over  the  world  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  on  his  return  Sus'sistinnako  inquired  how  he 
liked  that  road.  "It  may  be  good  for  some,  mother,  but  I  did  i:ot  like 
it."  "You  will  again  asceud  and  pass  over  the  straight  road  from  east 
to  west,"  and  upon  the  sun's  return  the  father  inquired  what  he  tlioiinht 
of  that  road.  His  reply  was,  "I  am  much  contented;  I  like  the  road 
much."  Then  Sus'sistinnako  said,  "My sou,  you  will  asceud  each  day 
and  pass  over  the  world  from  east  to  west."  Upon  each  day's  jonrncv 
the  sun  stops  midway  from  the  east  to  the  center  of  the  world  to  eat 
his  breakfast,  in  the  center  to  eat  his  dinner,  aiul  midway  the  center  to 
the  west  to  eat  his  supper,  he  never  failing  to  tak(;  his  three  meals 
daily,  stopping  at  these  particular  points  to  obtain  them. 

The  sun  wears  a  shirt  of  dressed  deerskin,  and  leggings  of  the  same, 
reaching  to  his  thighs;  the  shirt  and  leggings  are  fringed;  his  mocca- 
sins are  also  of  deerskin  and  embroidered  in  yellow,  red,  and  turkis 
beads;  he  wears  a  kilt  of  deerskin,  the  kilt  having  a  snake  painted 
upon  it;  he  carries  a  bow  and  arrows,  the  (juiver  being  of  cougar  skin, 
hanging  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  holds  Iiis  bow  in  his  left  hand  and 
an  arrow  in  his  right;  he  still  wears  the  mask  whicli  j.rotects  him  from 
view  of  the  people  of  the  eartii.  An  eagle  plume  with  a  parrot  plume 
on  either  side,  ornaments  tin;  top  of  the  mask,  and  an  eagle  plume  is  on 
either  side  of  the  mask  and  one  is  at  the  bottom ;  the  hair  arouiul  the 
head  and  face  is  red  like  fire,  and  when  it  moves  and  shakes  tlie  people 
can  not  look  closely  at  the  mask;  it  is  not  intended  that  tliey  shonid 
observe  ch)sely  and  thereby  know  tliat  instead  ..f  seeing  the  snn  I  hey 
see  oidy  his  mask;  the  heavy  line  encircling  the  mask  is  yellow,  aud 
indicates  rain.     (Fig.  14.) 

The  moon  came  to  the  njqxT  world  with  llic  sun  and  lie  ;ilso  wears  a 
mask. 

Each  night  the  sun  jiasscs  hy  the  house  of  Srts'slstinnako,  who  asks 
him:  "How  are  my  children  above,  how  numy  have  died  to-day,  and 
how  many  have  been  born  today?"  He  lingers  with  him  ordy  long 
enough  to  answer  his  questions.  Me  then  passes  on  to  his  house  in 
the  east. 
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Sus'sistiniiako  placed  n  huge  reed  upon  the  iiu'sa  toj)  and  said: 
"My  people  will  pass  iip  through  this  to  the  world  above."  Ut'set  led 
the  way,  carrying  a  sack  containing  many  of  the  star  people;  she  was 
followed  by  all  the  theurgists,  who  carried  their  precious  articles  in 
sacred  blankets,  on  their  backs;  then  followed  the  laity  and  all  ani- 
mals, snakes  and  birds;  the  turkey  was  far  behind,  and  the  foam  of 
the  waters  rose  and  reached  the  tip  ends  of  his  feathers,  and  to  this  day 


Fig.  14. — Mask  ol'  thu  Sun,  drawn  by  a  theurj^i.-^t. 

they  bear  the  mark  of  the  waters.  Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  reed, 
the  solid  earth  barred  their  exit,  and  tjt'set  called  '8i'ka  (the  locust), 
saying,  "  Man,  come  here."  The  locust  hastened  to  her,  and  she  told 
him  that  the  earth  prevented  their  exodus.  "You  know  best  how  to 
pass  through  the  earth;  go  and  make  a  door  for  us."  "Very  well, 
mother,"  he  replied,  "I  will,  and  I  think  I  can  make  a  way."  He  be- 
gan working  with  bis  feet,  and  after  a  time  he  passed  through  the 
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earth,  entering  another  world.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  world,  he  re- 
turned to  tJt's6t  saying,  "  It  is  good  above."  trt'sCt  then  called  the 
Tuo'  pi  (badger),  and  said  to  him,  "Make  a  door  for  us;  the  'Si'ka  has 
made  one,  but  it  is  very  small."  "Very  well,  mother;  I  will,"  replied 
tlie  badger ;  and  after  much  work  he  passed  into  the  world  above,  and 
returning  said,  "Mother,  1  have  opened  the  way."  tft'set  is  appealed 
to,  to  the  present  time,  as  father  and  mother,  for  she  acts  directly  for 
Siis'sistinnako,  the  creator.  The  badger  said,  "Mother,  father,  the 
world  above  is  good."  tJt'set  then  called  the  deer,  saying  to  him, 
"You  go  first,  and  if  yon  pass  through  all  right,  if  you  can  get  your 
head  through,  others  may  pass."  The  deer  after  ascending  returned 
saying,  "Father,  it  is  all  right;  I  passed  without  trouble."  She  then 
called  the  elk,  and  told  him  if  he  could  get  his  head  through  the  door, 
all  could  pass.  He  returned,  saying,  "Father,  it  is  good;  I  passed 
without  trouble."  She  then  had  the  bufliilo  try  and  he  returned,  say- 
ing, "Father,  mother,  the  door  is  good;  I  passed  without  trouble." 

trt'set  then  called  the  I  shits  (Scarabwus)  and  gave  him  the  sack  of 
stars,  telling  him  to  pass  out  first  with  the  sack.  The  little  animal  did 
not  know  what  the  sack  contained,  but  he  grew  very  tired  carrying  it, 
and  he  wondered  what  could  be  in  the  sac^k.  After  entering  the  new 
world  he  was  very  tired,  and  laying  the  sack  down  he  thouglit  he 
would  peep  into  it  and  see  its  contents.  He  cut  only  a  tiny  hole,  but 
immetiiately  the  stars  began  flying  out  and  filling  the  heavens  every- 
where. The  little  animal  was  too  tired  to  return  to  Ct'sct,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  joined  him,  followed  by  all  her  pe()i)le,  wlio  came  in  the 
order  above  mentioned.  After  the  tui'key  passed  out  the  door  was 
firndy  closed  with  a  great  rock  so  that  the  waters  below  could  not  fol- 
low them.  When  tJt'set  looked  for  her  sack  she  was  astonislied  to  tind 
it  nearly  empty  and  she  could  not  tell  wliere  the  contents  liad  gone; 
the  little  animal  sat  by,  very  scared,  and  sad,  and  Ot'sct  was  angry 
with  liim  and  said,  "You  are  very  bad  and  disobedient  and  from  this 
time  forth  you  shall  be  blind,"  (and  this  is  (he  reason  the  scarabanishas 
no  eyes,  so  the  old  ones  say).  The  little  fellow,  however,  hiul  saved 
a  few  of  the  stars  by  gxabbing  the  sack  and  holding  it  fast;  these 
Ct'set  distributed  in  the  heavens.  In  one  group  she  placed  seven  stars 
(the  great  bear),  in  another  three  (part  of  Orion.)  inlo  anotlicr  group 
she  placed  tlie  I'leiailes,  and  tiirowing  the  othiis  t-M  olV  Inlo  tiic 
heavens,  exclaimed,  "All  is  well!" 

Tlic  ilond,  lightning,  thunder,  and  raiid)OW  [)eoples  lollowcd  the  Sia 
into  llic  upper  world,  making  their  homes  in  springs  siniihir  lo  I  liose 
they  had  oc<Mi|)ied  in  tlie  lowei- world;  tliese  springs  are  also  at  the 
cardinal  points,  zenith  and  nadir,  and  ari^  in  the  liearts  of  mountains 
with  trees  n|M.n  t  heir  summits.  All  of  th<'  \,vt)])]r  of  Tima.  however,  did 
not  h^avetiie  l.>\ver  worl.l:  onl.v  ;i  portion  were  sent   l)y  Sfis  sislinnako 

nnnieronsiiuii.  liiougli  llie  lieiminds  of  tlie  people  oC  I  he  enitli  are  great. 
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there  are  always  many  passing  about  over  Tinia  for  pleasure ;  these 
people  ride  on  wheels,  small  wheels  being  used  by  the  children  and 
larger  ones  by  the  elders.  In  speaking  of  these  wheels  the  Sia  add: 
"The  Americans  have  stolen  the  secret  of  the  wheels  (referring  to 
bicycles)  from  the  cloud  people." 

The  cloud  jicople  are  careful  to  keep  behind  their  masks,  which 
assume  diflcrcut  forms  according  to  the  number  of  people  and  the  work 
being  done ;  for  instance,  H6n'nati  are  white  floating  clouds  behind  which 
the  people  pass  about  for  pleasure.  He'iish  are  clouds  like  the  plains, 
and  behind  these,  the  cloud  people  are  laboring  to  water  the  earth. 
The  water  is  brought  from  the  sin-iugs  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  in 
gourd  jugs  and  vases,  by  the  men,  women,  and  children,  who  ascend  from 
these  springs  to  the  base  of  the  tree  and  thence  through  the  heart  or 
trunk  to  the  top  of  the  tree  which  reaches  to  Ti'nia ;  they  then  pass  on 
to  the  designated  point  to  be  sprinkled.  Though  the  lightning,  thun- 
der and  rainbow  peoples  of  the  six  cardinal  points '  have  each  their 
priestly  rulers  and  theurgists  of  their  cult  societies,  these  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  priest  of  the  cloud  people,  the  cloud  people  of  each 
cardinal  point  having  their  separate  religious  and  civil  organizations. 
Again  these  rulers  are  subordinate  to  Ho'chiinni,  arch  ruler  of  the 
cloud  people  of  the  world,  the  cloud  people  hold  ceremonials  similar 
to  the  Sia;  and  the  figures  of  the  slat  altars  of  the  Sia  are  supposed  to 
be  arranged  just  as  the  cloud  people  sit  in  their  ceremonies,  the  figures 
of  the  altars  representing  members  of  the  cult  societies  of  the  cloud 
and  lightning  peoples.  The  Sia  in  performing  their  rites  assume  rela- 
tively similar  positions  back  of  the  altars. 

When  a  priest  of  the  cloud  people  wishes  assistance  from  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  peoples  he  commands  their  ti'amonis  to  notify  the 
theurgists  to  see  that  the  labor  is  performed,  he  placing  his  cloud  peo- 
ple under  the  direction  of  certain  of  his  theurgists,  keeping  a  general 
supervision  himself  over  all.  The  people  of  Ti'nia  are  compensated 
by  those  of  Ha'arts  for  their  services.  These  offerings  are  placed  at 
shrines,  of  which  there  are  many,  no  longer  left  in  view  but  buried 
from  sight.  Cigarettes  are  made  of  delicate  reeds  and  filled  with  down 
from  humming  birds  and  others,  minute  quantities  of  precious  beads 
and  corn  pollen,  and  are  offered  to  the  priestly  rulers  and  theurgists  of 
Ti'nia. 

The  lightning  people  shoot  their  arrows  to  make  it  rain  the  harder, 
the  smaller  flashes  coming  from  the  bows  of  the  children.  The  thun- 
der people  have  human  forms,  with  wings  of  kiiives,  and  by  flapping 
these  wings  they  make  a  great  noise,  thus  frightening  the  cloud  and 
lightning  i)i'o|)lcs  into  working  the  harder.  The  rainbow  people  were 
created  to  work  in  Ti'nia  to  make  it  more  beautiful  for  the  people  of 
Ha'arts  to  look  upon;  not  only  the  elders  making  the  beautiful  bows, 

'In  this  paper  the  words  "cardinal  points"  are  used  to  signify  north,  west,  south,  east,  zenith. 
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The  Sia  entered  this  world  in  the.  far  north,  and  the  opening  throngli 
which  tliey  emeroed  is  known  as  Shi-pa-po.  They  gathered  into  camps, 
for  tbey  bad  no  houses,  but  they  soon  moved  ou  a  short  distance  and 
built  a  village.  Their  only  food  was  seeds  of  certain  grasses,  and 
trt'sf't  desiring  that  her  children  should  have  other  food  made  fields 
north,  west,  south,  aiid  east  of  the  village  and  planted  bits  of  her 
heart,  and  corn  was  evolved  (though  Crt'set  had  always  known  the 
name  of  corn,  corn  itself  was  not  known  until  it  originated  in  these 
fields), and  0t'set  declared:  "This  corn  is  my  heart  and  it  shall  be  to 
my  peoi)le  as  milk  from  my  breasts." 

After  the  Sia  had  remained  at  this  village  a  year  (referring  to  a 
time  period)  they  desired  to  i)ass  on  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  hut 
the  earth  was  v(!ry  moist  and  tYt'set  was  juizzled  to  know  liow  to 
harden  it. 

She  commanded  the  ])resence  of  the  cougar,  and  asked  him  if  he  bad 
any  medicine  to  harden  the  road  that  they  might  i)ass  ov(H-  it.  The 
cougar  replied,  "  I  will  try,  moth(?r;"  but  after  going  a  short  distance 
over  tbe  road,  be  sank  to  his  shoulders  in  the  wet  earth,  and  he  returned 
much  afraid,  and  told  flt'set  that  be  could  go  no  farther.  She  then  sent 
for  the  bear  and  asked  him  what  he  could  do;  and  he,  like  the  cougar, 
made  an  attempt  to  harden  the  earth;  he  had  jiassed  but  a  sliort  dis- 
tance when  be  too  sank  to  bis  shoulders,  and  being  afraid  to  go  farther 
returned,  saying,  "I  can  do  nothing."  Tlie  badger  then  made  the 
attemi)t,  with  the  same  result;  then  the  shrew  (Sorcv)  and  afterward 
tbe  wolf,  but  they  also  failed.  Then  Ut'set  returned  to  the  lower  world 
and  asked  Sfis'sistinnako  what  she  could  do  to  harden  th<!  earth  so 
that  her  people  might  travel  over  it.  Sus'sTstinnako  imiuired,  "Have 
you  no  medicine  to  make  the  earth  firm?  Have  you  asked  the  cougar 
and  the  bear,  tbe  wolf,  the  badger  ami  the  shrew  to  use  their  medicines 
to  harden  the  earth  ?"  And  she  rejilied,  "  I  have  tried  all  these."  Then, 
said  Sfis'sistinnako,  "Others  will  understand;"  and  he  told  t^t'set  to 
have  a  woman  of  tbe  Ka'plna  (spider)  society  to  use  her  medicine  for 
this  purpose.  Upon  tbe  return  of  fTt'set  to  tiu'  ujiper  world,  she  com- 
manded tlie  preseiKH;  of  a  female  nuMnber  of  this  society.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  this  woman  Ot'set  said,  "My  mother.  Sus'sTstinnako,  tells 
me  tbe  Ka'plna  society  understands  the  secret  how  to  niake  tlie  eartii 
strong."  The  woman  replied,  "I  <lo  not  know  how  to  make  the  earth 
(irm."  Three  times  Ct'set  i|uestioned  tht- woman  regarding  the  hard- 
ening of  tlie  farth,  and  each  time  tiie  woman  replied.  '•  I  do  not  know." 
Tbe  fonith  time  tiie  (|iiestion  was  put  the  woman  saitl,  "Well,  I  guess 
I  know;  I  will  try;"  and  she  calli  d  together  tiie  members  of  the  society 
of  the  Ka'pina,  and  said  lo  tliem,  "Our  mot Ikm',  Sus'sTstinnako  l)i(ls 
us  work  for  lier  and  harden  I  he  earl  li  so  that  the  iH'ojde  may  pass  over 
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it."  The  womau  first  made  a  road  of  flue  cotton  wliicli  she  produced 
from  her  body  (it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ka'plna  society  was 
composed  of  the  spider  people),  suspending  it  a  few  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  told  the  people  they  could  now  move  on ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  road  it  looked  so  fragile  that  they  were  afraid  to  trust  themselves 
upon  it.  Then  trt'set  said :  "  I  wish  a  man  and  not  a  woman  of  the 
Ka'pTna  to  work  for  me."  A  male  member  of  the  society  then  appeared 
and  threw  out  the  serpent  (a  fetich  of  latticed  wood  so  put  together 
that  it  can  be  expanded  and  contracted);  and  when  it  was  extended  it 
reached  to  the  middle  of  the  earth.  He  first  threw  it  to  the  south, 
then  to  the  east,  then  to  the  west.  The  Na'pakatsa  (a  fetich  com- 
posed of  slender  sticks  radiating  from  a  center  held  together  by  a  fine 
web  of  cotton;  eagle  down  is  attached  to  the  cotton;  when  opened  it  is 
in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  and  when  closed  it  has  also  the  same  form 
minus  the  handle)  was  then  thrown  upon  the  ground  and  stamped  upon 
(the  original  ISTa'pakatsa  was  composed  of  cotton  from  the  spider's 
body) ;  it  was  placed  first  to  the  south,  then  east,  west  and  north.  The 
l^eople  being  in  the  far  north,  the  Na'pakatsa  was  deposited  close  to 
their  backs. 

The  earth  now  being  firm  so  that  the  people  could  travel,  t^'t'sgt  selected 
for  the  ti'timoni  who  was  to  take  her  place  with  the  people  and  lead 
them  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  a  man  of  the  corn  clan,  saying  to  him, 
"I,  Ut'set,  will  soon  leave  you;  1  will  return  to  the  home  whence  1  came. 
Ton  will  be  to  my  people  as  myself;  you  will  pass  with  them  over  the 
straight  road.  I  wdl  remain  in  my  house  below  and  will  hear  all  that 
you  say  to  me.  I  give  to  you  all  my  wisdom,  my  thoughts,  my  heart, 
and  all.  I  fill  your  head  with  my  mind."  She  then  gave  to  her  newly 
appointed  representative  a  crooked  staff  as  insignia  of  his  office,  saying, 
"It  is  as  myself;  keep  it  always."  " Thank  you,  mother,"  he  replied, 
and  all  the  people  clasped  the  staff  and  drew  a  breath  from  it.  "I  give 
to  you  all  the  precious  things  which  I  brought  to  this  world  [IJt'set 
having  brought  tlicse  tilings  in  a  sacred  blanket  on  her  backj.  Be  sure 
to  follow  the  one  straight  road  for  all  years  and  for  all  time  to  come. 
You  will  be  known  as  Ti'iimoni  [meaning  the  arch-ruler].  I  bid  you 
listen  to  all  things  good,  and  work  for  all  things  good,  and  turn  from  all 
thingsbad."  Hereplied:  "Itiswell, mother;  Iwilldoasyousay."  She 
then  instructed  this  ruler  to  make  the  I'iirriko'  (PI.  ix)  which  was  to 
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represent  herself  that  they  might  have  herself  always  with  them  and 
know  her  always.  Again  tJt'set  said:  ''When  you  wish  for  anything 
make  ha'chamoni  and  plant  them,  and  tliey  will  bear  your  messages 
to  your  mother  in  the  world  below." 

Before  C't'set  left  this  world  she  selected  six  Sia  women,  sending  one 
to  the  north,  one  to  the  west,  one  to  the  south,  one  to  the  east,  one  to 
the  zenith,  and  one  to  the  nadir,  to  make  their  homes  at  these  points 
for  all  time  to  come,  that  they  might  be  near  the  cloud  rulers  of  the 
cardinal  points  and  intercede  for  the  iieople  of  Ila'arts;  and  fjt'set  en- 
joined her  people  to  remember  to  ask  these  women,  in  times  of  need,  to 
appeal  to  the  cloud  people  for  them. 

The  Sia  alone  followed  the  cominand  of  tlf.set  and  took  the  straight 
road,  while  all  other  pueblos  advanced  by  various  r(nites  to  the  center 
of  the  earth.  After  f^t'set's  departure  the  Sia  traveled  .some  distance 
and  built  a  village  of  beautiful  Avhite  stone,  where  they  lived  four 
years  (years  referring  to  time  periods).  The  Sia  declare  that  their 
stay  at  the  white  house  was  of  long  duratiim.  Here  parents  suffered 
great  distress  at  the  hand  of  the  f  iiiiuoni,  who,  objecting  to  the  increase 
of  his  people,  for  a  time  cau.sed  all  children  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
Sia  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity  when  a  serious  dithculty 
arose  between  the  men  and  women.  Many  women  .sat  grinding  meal 
and  singing;  they  had  worked  hard  all  day,  and  at  sundown,  when  the 
men  returned  to  the  houses,  the  women  began  abusing  them,  saying: 
"  You  are  no  good ;  yim  do  not  care  to  work ;  you  wish  to  be  with  women 
all  the  time,  if  you  would  allow  four  days  to  ])ass  between,  the  women 
would  care  more  for  you."  The  nu'n  replied :  '-You  women  care  to  be 
with  us  all  day  and  all  night;  if  you  women  coulil  have  the  men  only 
every  four  days  ytm  would  be  very  unhappy."  The  woiiu'ii  retorted: 
"It  is  you  men  who  would  be  unliapi)y  if  you  could  lie  with  the  women 
only  every  four  days." 

And  the  men  and  womciu  grew  very  angry  with  otic  another.  The 
men  cried:  "Were  it  ten  days,  twenty  days,  thirty  days,  we  could  re- 
main apart  from  you  ami  not  be  unlia])i)y."  Tlie  women  replied:  -We 
think  liot,  but  we  woincTi  would  be  \ciy  contcntid  to  remain  away 
from  you  men  for  sixty  days."  .Vnd  the  im-n  said:  "We  men  wcmld 
be  happy  to  remain  apart  from  you  women  for  live  moons."  The  women, 
growing  more  excited,  cried:  "  Von  do  not  speak  tlie  truth;  we  women 
would  be  contented  to  lie  se[)arated  from  you  ten  moons."  The  men 
retorted:  "We  men  c(juld  remain  away  from  you  wonuMi  twenty  moons 
and  l)e.  veiy  hapi)y."  "You  do  not  speak  tlie  truth,"  said  the  women, 
"for  you  wish  to  be  with  us  all  tlie  time,  day  and  night." 

Tiiree  days  they  quarreled  ami  on  the  fourth  day  tlu^  womin  sep.a- 
rated  from  the  men,  going  on  one  side  of  the  ]iiu'bIo,  the  men  and  boys 
gathering  on  tlic  other  side.  All  the  women  went  into  one  chi  la.  the 
men  into  anotlici .  'Ilic  umiicn  had  a  great  talk  and  the  men  hci<l  a 
council.     The  nicn  and  wuMieu  were  very  angry  witii  one  another. 
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The  tiiimoni,  who  presided  over  the  council,  said :  "  I  think  if  you  and 
the  women  live  apart  you  will  each  be  contented."  And  on  the  follow- 
ing morniTig  he  had  all  the  men  and  male  children  who  were  not  being 
nourished  by  their  mothers  cross  the  great  river  which  ran  by  the  vil- 
lage, the  women  remaining  in  the  village.  The  men  departed  at  sun- 
rise, and  the  women  were  delighted.  They  said:  "We  can  do  all  the 
work;  we  understand  the  men's  work  and  we  can  work  like  ttem." 
The  men  said  to  each  other:  "We  can  do  the  things  the  women  did  for 
us."  As  they  left  the  village  the  men  called  to  the  women :  "We  leave 
you  to  yourselves,  perhaj)s  for  one  year,  perhaps  for  two,  and  perhaps 
longer.  For  one  year  you  may  be  happy  to  be  apart  from  us.  Per- 
haps we  will  be  happy  to  be  separated  from  you;  perhaps  not;  we  can 
not  tell.     We  men  are  more  amorous  than  you." 

Some  time  was  required  for  the  men  to  cross  the  river,  as  it  was  very 
wide.  The  tiiimoni  led  the  men  and  remained  with  them.  The  women 
were  compelled  by  the  tiiimoni  to  send  their  male  infants  over  the  river 
as  soon  as  they  ceased  nourishing  them.  For  ten  moons  the  men  and 
women  were  very  happy.  The  men  hunted  a  great  deal  and  had  much 
game  for  food,  but  the  women  had  no  animal  food.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  moons  some  of  the  women  were  sad  away  from  the  men.  The  men 
grew  stout  and  the  women  very  thin.  As  the  second  year  passed  more 
of  the  women  wanted  the  men,  but  the  men  were  perfectly  satisfied 
away  from  the  women.  After  three  years  the  women  more  and  more 
wished  for  the  men,  but  the  men  were  but  slightly  desirous  of  the 
women.  When  the  fourth  year  was  half  gone  the  women  called  to  the 
tiiimoni,  saying:  "We  want  the  men  to  come  to  us."  The  female 
children  had  grown  up  like  reeds;  they  had  no  flesh  on  them.  The 
morning  after  the  women  begged  the  tiiimoni  for  the  return  of  the  men 
they  recrossed  the  river  to  live  again  with  the  women,  and  in  four  days 
after  their  return  the  women  had  recovered  their  flesh. 

Children  were  born  to  the  women  while  they  were  separated  from 
the  men,  and  when  born  they  were  entirely  unlike  the  Sia,  and  were  a 
difterent  peoj)le.  The  mothers,  seeing  their  children  were  not  like  them- 
selves, did  not  care  for  them  and  drove  them  from  their  homes.  These 
unnatural  children  matured  in  a  short  time,  becoming  the  skoyo  (giant 
cannibals).  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  they  began  eating  the  Sia. 
They  caught  the  children  just  as  the  coyote  catches  his  prey.  They 
made  large  fires  between  great  rocks,  and  throwing  the  children  in. 
roasted  them  alive,  and  afterward  ate  them.  When  parents  went 
to  the  woods  to  look  for  their  lost  children,  they  too  were  caught  by 
the  giants  and  roasted.  No  one  ever  returned  to  the  village  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  Sia  were  not  only  devoured  by  the  skoyo,  but  by  those  animals 
who  quarreled  with  their  people  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Sia  men  and  women,  the  angry  animals  joining  the  skoyo  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  Sia. 

Although  the  children  were  destroyed  whenever  they  ventured  from 
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their  homes  the  \igilance  of  some  of  the  pareuts  saved  the  race,  and 
ill  spite  of  the  nuuierons  deaths  the  people  increased,  and  they  built 
many  houses.  Four  years  (referring  to  i)eriods  of  time)  the  Sk6yo  and 
animals  captured  and  ate  the  Sia  whenever  they  left  their  villages, 
but  the  Sia  were  not  always  to  suffer  this  gi-eat  evil. 

Tlie  sun  father  determined  to  relieve  the  people  of  tlicir  trouble  and 
so  he  became  the  father  of  twin  boys. 

Ko'chiuako,  a  virgin  (the  yellow  woman  of  the  north),  when  journey- 
ing to  visit  the  center  of  the  earth,  lay  down  to  rest.  She  was  embraced 
by  the  Sun,  and  from  this  embrace  she  became  i)regnant.  In  four  days 
she  gave  evident  signs  of  her  condition,  and  in  eight  days  it  was  still 
more  perceptible,  and  in  twelve  days  she  gave  birth  to  male  twins. 
During  her  condition  of  gestation  her  mother,  the  spider  W(nnan,  was 
very  angry,  and  insisted  upon  kiu)wing  the  father  of  the  child,  but  the 
daughter  could  not  tell  her;  and  when  the  mother  asked  when  she  be- 
came pregnant,  she  could  not  rei)ly  to  the  question,  and  the  mother 
said:  "I  do  not  care  to  see  the  child  when  it  is  born;  I  wish  to  be  far 
away.'"  And  as  ."^oon  as  the  daugliter  conipjaiiicd  of  ajjproaching  labor 
the  mother  left,  but  her  lieart  softened  toward  her  ciiild  and  she  soon 
returned.  In  four  days  from  the  birth  of  the  Ikjvs  tliey  were  able  to 
walk.  When  twins  are  born,  the  first-born  is  called  Kat'.saya  and  the 
second  Kat'che. 

Ko'chiuako  named  her  first  born  Ma'-n-se-we  and  the  second  U'-yuu- 
yewe.  Tliese  children  grew  rapidly  in  intelligence,  but  they  always 
remaine<l  small  in  stature.  One  day  they  inquired  of  their  mother, 
"Where  is  our  father?"  The  mother  replied,  "He  is  far  away;  ask  no 
more  questions."  But  again  they  asked,  "Where  is  our  father!"  And 
they  received  the  same  reply  from  the  mother.  The  third  time  they 
asked,  and  a  fourth  time,  when  the  mother  said,  "Poor  children, 
your  father  lives  far  away  to  the  east."  They  declared  they 
would  go  to  liim.  but  she  insisted  they  could  not;  that  to  reach  him 
they  would  Iiave  to  go  to  the  center  of  a  great  river.  The  boys  were 
so  earnest  in  their  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  visit  their  father,  that  the 
mother  finally  consented.  Their  grandmother  (the  spider  woman)  made 
them  each  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  boys  started  off  on  their  journey, 
traveling  a  long  way.  Upon  reaching  the  river  they  were  ]iuzzled  to 
know  how  to  enter  their  father's  house.  While  they  stood  thinking. 
th<'ir  grandmotlier  (the  spider  woman)  iipi)eared  and  said,  "I  will  make 
a  bridge  for  you."  She  sjjun  a  web  back  and  forth,  but  when  the  bridge 
was  completed  the  boys  (eared  to  cross  it;  it  aii|)ear<Ml  so  frail.  Then 
the  grandmother  tested  the  bridge  to  show  them  it  was  safe.  They, 
being  now  satisfie.l,  crossed  tlie  bridge  and  descended  to  tiie  center  of 
the  river,  and  tlieie  found  tiieir  father's  house.  Tin-  wife  of  their 
father  inquired  of  the  boys,  "Wiioare  you,  and  where  did  you  come 
from '"  ''\\'e  come  to  find  (uir  fatiier."  Tln^  woman  tiien  asked.  "Who 
is  your  nitluM-r"  and  they  answereil,  "The  Sun   is  our  fatlier:"  and  the 
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wife  was  angry  and  said,  "Tou  tell  an  untruth."  She  gave  them  a 
bowl  of  food,  which  was,  however,  only  the  scraps  left  by  her  children. 

In  a  little  while  the  Sun  returned  home.  His  wife  was  very  indig- 
nant; "I  thought  you  traveled  only  for  the  world,  but  these  children 
say  you  are  their  father."  The  Sun  replied,  "They  are  my  children, 
because  all  iieople  are  my  children  under  my  arm."  This  satisfied  the 
wife,  even  though  the  children  appealed  directly  to  the  Sun  as  father. 
When  he  saw  the  boys  were  eating  scraps,  he  took  the  bowl,  threw  out 
the  contents,  and  had  his  wife  give  them  proper  food.  He  then  called 
one  of  his  men  who  labored  for  him,  and  said,  "Build  me  a  large  fire 
in  the  house,"  designating  a  sweat-house,  "lined  with  turkis,  and  heat 
it  with  hot  rocks,"  the  rocks  being  also  turkis.  He  sent  the  children 
into  this  house  and  had  the  door  closed  upon  tlicm.  The  Sun  then  or- 
dered water  poured  upon  the  hot  rocks  throu.uli  an  opening  in  the  roof, 
but  the  childreu  cooled  the  sweat-house  l>y  spitting  out  tiny  shells  from 
their  mouths. 

When  the  Sun  ordered  the  door  of  the  sweat-house  opened  he  was 
surprised  to  find  tlie  children  still  alive.  He  then  had  them  cast  into 
another  house,  which  was  very  large  and  filled  with  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
and  buffalo;  he  peeped  thr(mgh  an  opening  in  the  wall  and  saw  the 
boys  riding  on  the  backs  of  the  elk  and  deer  apparently  very  happy 
and  contented.  He  then  had  them  placed  in  a  house  filled  with  bear, 
cougar,  and  rattlesnakes,  and  he  peeped  in  and  saw  the  children  riding 
on  the  backs  of  the  bear  and  cougar  and  they  were  hajipy  and  not 
afraid,  and  he  said,  "Surely  they  are  my  children,"  and  he  ojiened  the 
doors  and  let  them  out,  and  asked,  "My  children,  what  do  you  wish  of 
me?"  "Nothing,  father,"  they  replied,  "We  came  only  to  find  our 
father."  He  gave  to  each  of  them  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  to  each  three 
sticks  (the  rabbit  stick),  which  he  told  them  not  to  use  until  they 
reached  home  for  if  they  threw  one,  intending  it  only  to  go  a  little  way  it 
would  go  veiy  far.  When  they  had  proceeded  on  their  journey  but  a 
short  distance  Ma'asewe  said  to  U'yimyewe,  "Let  us  try  our  sticks  and 
see  how  far  they  will  go;"  but  U'yuuyewe  refused,  saying,  "No;  our 
father  told  us  not  to  use  them  until  our  return  home."  Ma'asewe  con- 
tinued to  plead  with  his  younger  brother,  but  he  was  wise  and  would 
not  yield.  Finally  ^la'ascwc  threw  one  of  his,  and  it  was  going  a  great 
distance  off,  bnt  lie  stopiifd  it  by  throwing  shells  from  his  mouth. 

The  mother  and  i^randmotlier  were  delighted  to  see  the  boys  again, 
and  happy  for  all  to  be  under  one  roof,  but  the  boys,  parti(!ularly 
Ma'asewe,  were  soon  anxious  to  travel.  They  wished  to  try  the  bows 
their  father  had  given  them,  and  after  they  had  been  home  four  days 
they  started  on  a  hunt.  The  mother  said  to  the  boys:  "Children,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  go  far;  listen  attentively  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
Away  to  the  east  is  a  lake  where  many  skoyo  and  their  animal  com- 
l)anions  live  and  when  the  sun  is  over  the  middle  of  the  world  these 
people  go  to  the  lake  to  get  water.    They  are  very  bad  people  and  you 
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must  not  go  ueaithe  lake."  Ma'asewe  replied,  "Very  well,  iiiotLer;  I 
do  not  care  to  go  that  way  audi  will  look  about  near  Louie."  But 
when  the  boys  had  gone  a  little  distance  Ma'asewe  said  to  his  younger 
brother,  "Let  us  go  t(»  the  lake  that  mother  talked  of. "  U'yuuyewe  re- 
plied: "I  do  not  care  to  go  there,  because  our  mother  told  us  not  to  go 
that  way;"  but  Ma'asewe  importuned  his  younger  brother  to  go,  and 
CF'yuuyewe  replied,  "Very  well."  They  then  followed  t\u:  road  in- 
dicated by  their  mother  until  the  lake  was  discovered. 

It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  Ma'asewe  said  "There 
are  no  people  here,  noueatall;  I  guess  mother  told  us  a  story;"  but 
iu  a  little  while  he  saw  a  great  wolf  approach  the  lake ;  then  they  saw 
him  enter  the  lake;  he  was  thirsty,  and  drank;  both  boys  saw  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  they  exclaimed:  "See!  he  looks  jiretty  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lake."  Ma'asewe  said:  "I  guess  he  will  drink  all 
the  water;  see,  the  water  grows  less  and  less."  And  when  all  the 
water  was  gone  there  was  no  wolf  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  then 
the  boys  discovered  the  wolf  on  a  low  mesa,  it  having  been  only  his 
reflection  they  had  seen  in  the  lake.  The  boys  aimed  their  arrows  at 
him,  but  they  did  not  hit  him  and  the  wolf  threw  a  large  stick 
at  them,  but  they  bowed  their  heads  and  it  passed  over  them. 
Ma'asewe  said  to  U'yuuyew6 :  "  I  guess  these  people  are  those  of  whom 
mother  spoke;  see,"  said  he,  "this  stick  is  the  same  as  those  given  us 
by  our  father."  The  boys  carried  their  rabbit  sticks  of  great  size  and 
Ma'asewe  aimed  one  of  his  at  the  wolf,  who  wore  a  shirt  of  stone  whi<'h 
could  be  penetrated  only  at  certain  points.  The  wolf  again  threw  a 
stick,  but  the  boys  Jumped  high  from  the  ground  and  the  stick  passed 
under  them.  Ma'asewe  said  to  U'yuuyewe,  "Now,  younger  brother, 
you  try. "  U'yuuyewC  had  not  used  his  arrows  or  sticks  up  to  this 
time.  He  replied,  "  All  right,"  and  throwing  one  of  his  sticks  he 
struck  the  wolf  in  the  side,  and  the  protective  shirt  was  destroyed  for 
the  moment.  Then  Ma'asewe  threw  a  stick,  but  the  shirt  of  stone 
again  apjx'ared  jirotecting  the  wolf.  U'yuuyewe,  throwing  a  .second 
stick  killed  the  wolf.  Then  Ma'asewe  said,  "  Younger  brother,  the  wolf 
is  destroyed;  let  us  return;  but  we  will  first  secure  his  heart;"  and 
with  a  stone  knife  he  cut  the  wolf  down  the  breast  in  a  straight  line, 
and  took  out  the  heart,  which  he  preserved,  saying:  "Now  we  will 
return  to  our  home. " 

Upon  their  rea(-hing  home,  their  mother  inquired:  "Where  lia\e  you 
been,  where  liave  you  been?"  "We  have  been  to  the  lake,"  said  tiio 
boys.  "My  boys,  you  are  fooling  me."  "No,  we  are  speaking  the 
truth."  "Why  did  you  go  there?"  Ma'asewe  replied,  "Wo  wished 
very  much  to  sc(r  the  lake."  The  mother  asked :  "  Did  yon  not  see  any 
Sko'yo?"  "Yes,"  saitl  Ma'asewe,  "wo  saw  one;  at  least  we  saw  a 
great  wolf;"  and  the  mother  cried,  "Oh,  my  boys,  you  an^  not  good 
boys  to  go  tiiere."  Tlien  Ma'asewe  told  his  mother  that  th<'y  had  killed 
the  wolf.    At  first,  she  refused  to  believe  liini;  but  wiieu  Ma'asewe  de- 
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clared  he  spoke  the  truth,  the  mother  took  the  boys  to  her  breast  and 
said :  "  It  is  well,  luy  children."  In  a  short  time  the  boys  started  out 
on  another  tour.  Before  leaving  home,  they  inquired  of  their  mother 
where  good  wood  for  arrow  shafts  could  be  procured.  "Far  off  to  the 
north  in  a  canyon  is  good  wood  for  shafts,  but  a  bad  man  sits  in  the 
road  near  by;  this  path  is  very  narrow,  and  when  one  passes  by  he  is 
kicked  into  the  canyon  by  this  bad  man,  and  killed."  Ma'asewe  de- 
clared to  his  mother  he  did  not,  care  to  go  there,  but  he  was  not  far 
from  her  eyes  before  he  prevailed  upon  U'yuuyewe  to  accompany  him 
to  this  canyon,  saying:  "Let  us  go  where  we  can  find  the  best  wood." 
It  required  some  persuasion  from  Ma'asewe,  as  U'yuuyewe  at  first 
declared  he  would  not  disobey  his  mother.  They  traveled  a  long  way 
ere  reaching  the  bad  old  man,  the  cougar, but  when  they  saw  him  they 
approached  very  cautiously,  and  Ma'asewe  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
him  "where  to  find  good  wood  for  arrow  shafts."  "Yes,  I  know,"  re- 
plied the  cougar;  "down  there  is  much,"  pointing  to  the  canyon  below. 
Ma'asewe  inquired,  "  How  can  I  reach  the  canyon !"  The  cougar  said, 
"Pass  by  me;  this  is  the  best  way."  Ma'asewe  declared  he  must  not 
walk  before  his  elders,  but  the  cougar  insisted  that  the  boys  should 
pass  in  front  of  him.  They  were,  however,  determined  to  pass  behind. 
Finally  the  cougar  said,  "All  right."  Ma'asewe  asked  him  to  rise 
while  they  passed,  bvrt  he  only  bent  a  little  forward;  then  Ma'asewe 
said,  " Lean  a  little  farther  forward,  the  path  is  narrow;"  and  the  cou- 
gar bent  his  body  a  little  more,  when  Ma'asewe  placed  his  hands  on 
the  cougar's  shoulders,  pressing  him  forward,  saying,  "Oh!  the  way 
is  so  narrow ;  lean  just  a  little  more ;  see,  1  can  not  pass."  U'yuuyewe, 
who  was  close  to  Ma'asewe,  put  both  his  hands  on  the  cougar's  right 
shoulder,  while  his  brother  placed  his  on  the  left,  they  saying  to  him, 
"Just  a  little  farther  forward,"  and,  vnth  their  combined  eflbrt,  they 
threw  him  to  the  canyon  below,  Ma'asewe  crying  out,  "  This  is  the  way 
you  have  served  others."    The  cougar  was  killed  by  the  fall. 

The  boys  then  descended  into  the  canyon  and  gathered  a  quantity 
of  wood  for  their  arrow  shafts.  When  their  mother  saw  the  wood  she 
cried,  "You  naughty  boys!  where  have  you  been?"  They  replied, 
"Wehavekilled  the  cougar."  The  mother  refused  to  believe  them, 
but  Ma'asewe  declared  they  spoke  the  truth.  She  then  embraced  her 
children  with  pride  and  joy. 

Two  days  the  boys  were  busy  making  shafts,  to  which  tliey  attached 
their  arrows.  Then  Ma'asewe  desired  plumes  for  the  shafts.  "  Mother," 
said  he,  "do  you  know  where  we  can  find  eagle  plumes'?"  "Yes,  I 
know  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Away  on  the  brink  of  a  canyon  in 
the  west  there  are  many  plumes,  but  there  is  a  very  bad  man  there." 
Ma'asewe  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  go  there.  We  will  look  else- 
where for  plumes."  But  he  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when  he  urged 
U'yuuyewt?  to  accompany  him  to  the  brink  of  the  canyon.  "  No,"  said 
U'yuuyewe,  "  I  do  not  care  to  go  there.    Besides  the  bad  man  mother 
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spoke  of,  there  are  many  other  bears; "  but  Jla'ascwe  finally  persuaded 
U'yuuyewg  to  accompany  him. 

After  a  time  Ma'asewe  cried;  "See,  there  is  the  lum.se;  younger 
brother,  you  remain  a  little  way  back  of  me,  and  when  the  bear  passes 
by  you  aim  your  arrow  at  him."  Ma'asewe  approached  the  house,  and 
when  the  bear  discovered  the  boy  he  started  after  him.  Just  as  the 
bear  was  passing  U'jiiuyewe  he  shot  him  through  the  heart.  Ma'asewe 
drew  his  knife  down  the  breast  of  the  bear,  and  took  out  his  heart, 
cutting  it  into  pieces,  preserving  the  bits.  "  Now,"  said  Ma'asewe, 
"let  us  hasten  and  secure  the  plumes." 

They  found  many  beautiful  feathers.  Then,  returning  to  the  bear, 
they  flayed  him,  preserving  the  lower  skin  of  the  legs  with  the  claws, 
separate  from  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  They  filled  the  body  with 
grass  and  tied  a  rope  around  tlie  neck  and  body,  and  Ma'asewe  led  the 
way,  holding  one  end  of  the  rope,  he  drawing  the  bear  and  U'yuuyewe 
holding  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  steady  the  animal.  As  they  ap- 
proached their  home  they  cried,  '•  Mother,  mother,  see !"  Their  mother, 
hearing  the  cry,  called,  "What  is  it  my  children?"  as  she  advanced  to 
meet  them,  but  when  she  discovered  the  bear  she  returned  quickly  to 
the  house,  exclaiming:  "Let  the  bear  go;  do  not  bring  him  here;  why 
do  you  bring  the  bad  bear  here?"  The  boys,  following  their  mother, 
said,  "  Mother,  the  bear  is  dead." 

The  boys  remained  at  home  two  days  completing  their  arrows.  Then 
Ma'asewe  said  to  his  mother,  "  JNIother,  we  wish  to  hunt  for  deer.  Our 
arrows  are  good  and  we  must  have  meat."  "That  is  good,  my  chil- 
dren, but  listen.  Away  to  the  south  lives  an  eagle  in  a  high  rock. 
She  has  two  children.  The  father  also  lives  there,  and  these  parents 
are  very  large,  and  they  eat  all  the  little  ones  they  find.  Ma'asewe 
replied,  "We  will  not  go  there."  But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mother's  sight  than  he  declared  they  must  go  to  the  home  of  the 
eagle.  After  they  had  i)roceeded  a  little  way  they  saw  a  deer,  and 
Ma'asewe  drew  liis  bow  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  They  cut 
the  deer  down  the  breast,  drew  the  intestines,  and,  after  cleansing 
them  from  blood,  the  boys  wrapped  them  around  their  necks,  arms, 
and  breast,  over  their  right  shoulders,  and  around  their  waists. 
"Now,"  said  ]\ra'asewe,  "we  can  approach  the  house  of  the  eagle." 
When  the  boys  drew  near  the  eagles  flew  to  tin;  earth.  One  eagle, 
catrhing  Ma'asewe  and  flying  far  above  the  liouse,  dropped  him  on  a 
siiar])  stone  ledge  in  front  of  his  house.  The  stone  was  sharj),  like  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  and  it  broke  tiie  intestines  of  the  deer,  which  \ni)- 
tected  him  from  the  rock,  and  the  blood  fell  like  rain.  Ma'asewe  lay 
still  and  the  eagle  thought  he  was  dea<l.  The  mate  then  descrendcd 
and  caught  C'yuuyc^we  and,  flying  above  her  house,  drop]ied  him 
also  upon  the  rock.  He,  too,  lay  perfectly  still,  and  tiie  eagles  thought 
he  was  dead.  "Now,"  said  the  eagk'S,  "our  children  will  be  liappy  and 
contented,  for  they  have  abundance  of  meat."  In  a  little  wliilf  liicsc 
birds  started  off  oii  a  lonu'  journey. 
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The  young  ones,  having  been  informed  by  their  parents  that  they 
were  well  provided  with  food,  which  would  be  found  iu  front  of  their 
door  when  hungry,  went  out  for  the  meat.  Ma'asewe  and  tj'yuuyewe 
astonished  them  by  speaking  to  them.  They  asked,  "When  will  your 
mother  return!"  The  children  replied,  "Our  mother  will  return  in  the 
forenoon."  "When  your  mother  returns  will  she  come  to  this  house?" 
"Ko,"  replied  the  young  eagles, " she  will  go  to  the  one  above  and  come 
here  later."  "When  will  your  father  arrive?"  "He  will  come  a  little 
later."  "Will  he  come  here!"  they  asked.  "No;  he  will  go  to  the 
house  above."  Ma'asewe  then  destroyed  the  young  eagles.  After 
killing  them  he  dropped  them  to  the  earth  below.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  mother  she  stood  upon  the  rock  above,  and  Ma'asewe  aimed  his 
arrow  at  her  and  shot  her  through  the  heart,  and  she  fell  to  the  earth 
dead;  and  later,  when  the  father  returned,  he  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Now,  the  boys  had  destroyed  the  bad  eagles  of  the  world.  Then 
Ma'asewe  said,  "Younger  brother,  how  will  we  get  down  from  here? 
The  road  to  the  earth  is  very  long,"  and,  looking  up,  he  said,  "The  road 
to  the  rock  above  is  also  very  long."  Presently  Ma'asewe  saw  a  little 
Ke-ow-uch,  or  ground  squirrel  {Tamias  striutus),  and  he  called  to  him, 
saying,  "My  little  brother,  we  cannot  get  down  from  here.  If  you 
will  help  us  we  will  i^ay  you;  we  will  give  you  beautiful  eagle  plumes." 

The  squirrel  planted  a  pinon  nut  directly  below  the  boys,  and  in  a 
short  time — almost  immediately — for  the  squirrel  knew  much  of  medi- 
cine, a  tall  tree  was  the  result.  "Now,"  said  the  s(iuirrel,  "you  have  a 
good  road.  This  is  all  right;  see?"  And  the  little  animal  ran  up  the 
tree  and  then  down  again,  when  the  boys  followed  liini. 

Upon  their  return  home  their  mother  iiKjuired,  "Where  have  you 
been?"  and  when  they  told  her  they  had  visited  the  house  of  the  eagle 
she  said,  "You  have  been  very  foolish."  At  first  she  disbelieved  their 
statement  that  they  had  destroyed  the  eagles ;  but  they  finally  con- 
vinced her  and  she  embraced  her  boys  with  pride.  The  grandmother 
was  also  higlily  pleased. 

The  boys  remained  at  home  only  two  days,  Ma'asewe  being  impatient 
to  be  gone,  and  he  said  to  his  brother,  "  Let  us  go  travel  again."  The 
home  of  the  boys  was  near  the  center  of  the  earth,  Ko'chinako  remain- 
ing here  for  a  time  after  their  birth.  When  the  mother  found  they  were 
going  to  travel  and  hunt  again,  she  begged  of  them  not  to  go  far,  for 
there  were  still  bad  people  about,  and  Ma'asewe  promised  that  they 
would  keep  near  their  home.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  they  saw  a  woman  (a  sko'yo)  approaching,  carrying  a  large  pack 
which  was  secured  to  her  back  by  strings  passing  around  her  arms 
near  the  shoulder.  Ma'asewe  whispered  to  his  brother:  "See!  there 
comes  a  sko'yo."  The  boys  stood  side  by  side,  when  she  approached 
and  said,  "What  are  you  children  doing  here?"  Ma'asewe  replied, 
"We  are  just  looking  about;  nothing  more."  The  sko'yo  passing  her 
hands  over  the  boys  said,  "What  pretty  boys!  What  pretty  children ! 
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Come  with  iiic  to  my  liouse.''  "All  right,  we  will  go,"  Ma'asewe  being 
the  spokesmau.  "Get  into  the  pack  on  my  back  and  1  will  carry  you." 
When  the  boys  were  tucked  away  the  sko'yo  started  for  her  home. 

After  a  time  she  came  to  a  broad,  level,  grassy  country  and  Ma'asewe 
called:  '-Woman!  do  not  go  far  in  this  country  where  there  are  no 
trees,  for  the  sun  is  hot  and  when  there  is  no  shade  I  get  very  sic-k  in 
my  head.  See,  woman,"  he  continued,  "  there  in  the  mountains  are  trees 
and  the  best  road  is  there."  The  sko'yo  called  out,  "All  right,"  and 
started  toward  the  mountains.  She  came  to  a  point  where  she  must 
stoop  to  pass  under  drooping  limbs  upon  which  rested  branches,  which 
had  fallen  from  other  trees.  Ma'asewe  whispered  to  t'yuuyewe, 
"When  she  stoo])s  to  pass  under  we  will  catch  hold  of  the  tree  and 
hang  there  until  she  is  gone."  The  boys  caught  on  to  the  fallen  timber 
which  rested  across  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  sko'yo  traveled 
on  unconscious  of  their  escape.  When  she  had  gone  some  distance 
she  wondered  that  she  heard  not  a  sound  and  she  called,  "Children!" 
and  no  answer;  and  again  she  called,  "Children,"  and  receiving  no 
answer  she  cried,  "Do  not  go  to  sleep,"  and  she  continued  to  call,  "Do 
not  go  to  sleep."  Hearing  not  a  word  fiom  the  boys  she  shook  the 
pack  in  order  to  awaken  them,  as  she  thought  they  were  sleeping 
soundly.  This  bringing  no  reply  she  placed  the  pack  upon  the  ground 
and  to  iier  surprise  the  boys  were  not  there.  " The  bad  boys!  the  bad 
boys!"  she  cried,  as  she  retraced  her  steps  to  look  for  them.  "  Where 
can  they  be!  where  can  they  be?" 

When  she  discovered  them  hanging  from  a  tree  she  called,  "  You 
bad  boys!  why  are  j^ou  there?"  Ma'asewe  said,  "No!  woman;  we  are 
not  bad.  We  only  wished  to  stop  here  and  see  this  timber;  it  is  very 
beautiful."  She  comi)elled  them  to  get  into  the  pack  and  again  started 
off,  saying  to  the  cliildren,  "  You  must  not  go  to  sleep."  The  journey 
was  long  ere  the  house  of  the  sko'yo  was  reached.  She  said,  "  1  am 
glad  to  be  home  again,"  and  she  placed  the  pack  on  the  Hoor,  telling 
the  boys  to  get  out.  "  My  children,  I  am  very  tired  and  hungry.  Run 
out  and  get  me  some  wood  for  lire."  Ma'asewe  whispered  to  his  younger 
brother,  "Let  us  go  for  the  wood." 

in  a  little  while  the  boys  returned  witli  loads  of  wood  on  their  backs. 
Pointing  to  a  small  conical  house  near  by,  she  said,  "Children,  carry 
the  wood  there,"  and  the  sko'yo  built  a  lire  in  the  house  and  called  the 
l)oys  to  look  at  it  saying,  "Children,  come  here  and  see  the  lire;  it  is 
good  and  warm."  Ma'asewe  whispered  to  his  younger  brother,  "What 
does  the  woman  want?"  Upon  their  approach  the  sko'yo  said,  "  See! 
I  have  made  a  great  fire  and  it  is  good  and  warm;  look  in;"  and  as  the 
cliildren  ]>asscd  in  front  of  her  she  jiushed  them  into  the  house  and 
closed  the  door.  She  wislied  to  cook  tlut  boys  for  her  supper,  and  she 
snuicked  her  lijjs  with  satisfaction  in  anticipation  of  the  feast  in  store 
for  her.  Hut  she  was  to  be  disappointed,  as  the  boys  throw  shells  from 
their  mouths  which  instantly  protected  them  from  the  heat. 
11    KTIl 1 
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After  closiug  the  door  on  the  boys  the  woman  went  into  her  house 
and  bathed  all  over  in  a  very  large  bowl  of  yucca  suds,  washing  her 
head  first,  and  taking  a  seat  she  said  to  herself,  "All  is  well.  I  am 
most  contented  and  happy."  The  boys  were  also  contented.  The 
woman,  thinking  it  was  about  time  her  supper  was  cooked,  removed 
the  stone  which  she  had  placed  in  the  doorway  and  secured  with  plaster. 
The  boys  had  secreted  themselves  in  one  side  of  the  house,  where  they 
kept  quiet.  What  she  supposed  to  be  their  flesh  was  i'isa  (excrement) 
which  the  boys  had  deposited  there.  The  woman  removed  this  with 
great  care  and  began  eating  it.  (This  woman  had  no  husband  and 
lived  alone.)  She  said  to  herself,  "This  is  delicious  food  and  cooked 
so  well,"  and  again  and  again  she  remarked  to  herself  the  delicious  flavor 
of  the  flesh  of  the  boys.  Finally  Ma'asewe  cried,  "You  are  not  eating 
our  flesh  but  our  i'isa,"  and  she  looked  around  but  could  see  no  one. 
Then  U'yuuyew6  called,  "You  are  eating  our  i'isa,"  and  again  she 
listened  and  looked  about,  but  could  see  no  one.  The  boys  continued 
to  call  to  her,  but  it  was  sometime  before  she  discovered  them  sitting 
in  the  far  end  of  the  room.  "What  bad  boys  you  are,"  she  cried,  "  I 
thought  I  was  eating  your  flesh."  Tlie  woman  hastened  out  of  the 
house  and  tickling  her  throat  with  her  finger  vomited  up  the  oflal. 

She  again  sent  the  boys  for  wood,  telling  them  to  bring  much,  and 
they  returned  with  large  loads  on  their  backs,  and  she  sent  them  a 
second  time  and  they  returned  with  another  quantity.  Then  she  again 
built  a  fire  in  the  small  house  and  left  it,  and  the  two  boys  exclaimed, 
"What  a  great  fire!"  and  Ma'asewe  called  to  the  woman,  "Come  here 
and  see  this  fire;  see  what  a  hothouse;  I  guess  this  time  my  brother 
and  I  will  die ;"  and  the  woman  stooped  to  look  at  the  fire,  and 
Ma'asewe  said  to  her,  "  Look  away  in  there.  See,  we  will  surely  die 
this  time.  Look !  there  is  the  hottest  point !"  he  standing  behind  the 
woman  and  pointing  over  her  shoulder,  the  woman  bending  her  head 
still  lower  to  see  the  better,  said,  "Yes;  the  fire  is  best  ofi"  there." 
"Yes,"  said  Ma'asewe,  "it  is  very  hot  there;"  and  the  Sko'yo  was  filled 
with  interest,  and  looked  intently  into  the  house.  The  boys,  finally, 
inducing  her  to  stoop  very  low  so  that  her  face  was  near  the  doorway, 
pushed  her  into  the  hot  bed  of  coals,  and  she  was  burned  to  death. 

The  boys  rejoiced,  and  Ma'asewe  said,  "  Now  that  the  woman  is  dead, 
let  us  go  to  her  house."  They  found  the  house  very  large,  with  many 
rooms  and  doors.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  was  a  small  circular 
door  which  Ma'asewe  raised,  and  looking  in,  discovered  that  below  it 
was  very  dark.  Pointing  downward,  he  said,  "  Though  I  can  not  see, 
I  guess  this  is  the  most  beautiful  room.  I  think  I  will  go  below;  per- 
haps we  will  find  many  good  things."  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  door 
he  disappeared  from  sight  and  vanished  from  hearing.  U'yuuyew?, 
receiving  no  reply  to  his  calls,  said  to  himself,  "  Ma'asewe  has  found 
many  beautiful  thiiigs  below,  and  he  will  not  answer  me;  1  will  go  and 
see  for  myself."    After  entering  the  door,  he  knew  nothing  until  he 
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found  himself  by  the  side  of  his  elder  brother,  and,  passing  through 
the  doorway,  the  boys  tumbled  over  and  over  into  a  lower  world. 

When  Ma'asewe  reached  this  new  world  he  was  unconscious  from 
the  fall,  but  after  a  time  he  revived  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  when  he 
beheld  U'yuuyewe  tumbling  down,  and  he  fell  by  the  side  of  Ma'asewe, 
who  was  almost  dead,  and  Ma'asewe  said,  "Younger  brother,  why  did 
you  follow  me?"  After  a  while  LT'yuuyewe  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
Ma'asewe  remarked:  "Younger  brother,  1  think  we  are  in  another 
world.  I  do  not  know  where  we  are,  and  I  do  not  know  what  hour  it 
is.  I  guess  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  What  do  you  think?" 
U'yuuyewe  replied,  "You  know  best,  elder  brother;  whatever  you  think 
is  right,"  and  Ma'asewe  said,  "All  right.  Let  us  go  now  over  the  road 
to  the  house  where  the  sun  enters  in  the  evening,  for  I  think  this  is  the 
world  where  our  father,  the  sun,  returns  at  night." 

A  little  after  the  middle  of  the  day  Ma'asewe  was  walking  alicad  of 
U'yuuyewg,  who  was  following  close  behind,  and  he  said  to  his  younger 
brother  as  he  listened  to  some  noise,  "I  believe  we  are  coming  to  a 
village."  When  they  drew  a  little  nearer  they  heard  a  drum,  and 
supposed  a  feast  was  going  on  in  tlie  plaza,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  village  and  saw  that  there  was  a  great  feast  there. 
All  the  people  were  gathered  in  the  plaza.  The  chi'ta  was  a  little  way 
from  the  village  and  there  was  no  one  in  it,  as  the  boys  discovered 
wlicn  tlicy  :iii|pro;i(;Iic(l  it.  anil  they  ascended  the  ladder.  Ma'asewe 
said,  "This  is  thr  rhi'tii.  Lrt  us  enter."  The  mode  of  entering  shows 
this  chi'ta  to  liiivc  been  liiiilt  above  ground.  Upon  invading  the  chi'ta 
tliey  found  it  very  large  and  very  pretty,  and  there  were  many  fine  l)ows 
and  arrows  hanging  on  the  walls.  They  took  the  bows  and  examining 
them  said  to  one  another,  "What  fine  bows  and  arrows!  They  are  all 
fine.  Look,"  and  they  were  eager  to  i)0ssess  them.  Ma'asewe  proposed 
that  they  should  each  take  a  bow  and  arrows  and  hurry  away,  saying: 
"All  the  people  are  in  the  plaza  looking  at  the  dance,  and  no  one  will 
see  us;"  and  they  hastened  from  the  chi'ta  with  their  treasures.  Ma'a- 
sewe said,  "Younger  brother,  let  us  return  over  the  road  whence  we 
came." 

Hut  a  shoit  time  claitseil  wlieii  a  niaii  had  ociMsion  to  visit  the  chi'ta, 
and  lie  at  once  discovered  footprints,  and  entering,  tbiiiid  that  bows 
and  arrows  had  been  stolen;  hurrying  to  the  jilaza  he  informed  the 
pet-pie  of  the  theft,  saying,  "Two  men  have  entered  the  chi'ta.  I  saw 
their  footprints,"  aiul  the  people  cried  out,  "  Let  us  follow  them,"  and 
ran  over  the  road  which  the  boys  had  tak(Mi.  The  boys  had  nearly 
reached  the  ])oiiit  where  they  had  lighted  when  they  entered  this  lower 
world  when  the  i)eo|ile  were  close  upon  tlieiii. 

The  little  fellows  had  to  run  hard,  but  they  held  fast  to  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  just  as  they  stepped  ujion  the  spot  where  they  had 
fallen  when  they  descended,  their  pursuers  being  close  upon  them,  a 
whu'lwind  carried  them  up  and   through  the  door  and  back  into  the 
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house  of  the  sko'yo.  Ma'asewe  said,  "Younger  brother,  let  us  hurry 
to  our  mother.  She  must  be  sad.  What  do  you  thiuk  she  imagines 
has  become  of  us?"  U'yuuyewe  replied,  "I  guess  she  thinks  we  have 
been  killed."  The  boys  started  for  their  home.  When  they  were  still 
fnv  from  their  house  Ma'asewe  asked,  "Younger  brother,  where  do  you 
think  these  bows  and  arrows  were  made?"  Holding  them  uji  before 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  he  said,  "  I  think  they  are  very  fine."  U'yuuyewg 
remarked,  "Yes,  they  are  fine." 

Ma'asewe  then  shot  one  of  the  arrows  a  great  distance  and  it  made 
much  noise,  and  it  was  very  beautiful  and  red.  U'yuuyewe  also  shot 
one  of  his.  "  Younger  brother,"  said  Ma'asewe, "  these  are  fine  arrows, 
but  they  have  gone  a  great  way."  When  they  were  near  their  mother's 
house,  they  again  used  their  bows  and  were  so  delighted  with  the  light 
made  by  the  arrows  that  each  shot  another  and  another.  The  mother 
and  grandmother,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  out  of  their  house,  and  became 
much  alarmed  when  they  looked  to  Ti'nia  and  saw  the  flashes  of  light 
and  then  they  both  fell  as  dead.  Pre\'ious  to  this  time  the  lightning 
arrows  were  not  known  on  this  earth,  as  the  lightning  people  had  not, 
to  the  present  time,  let  any  of  theii*  arrows  fall  to  the  earth.  When 
the  mother  was  restored  she  was  very  angry,  and  inquired  of  the  boys 
where  they  had  found  such  arrows,  and  why  they  had  brought  them 
home.  "Oh,  mother,"  cried  the  boys,  "they  are  so  beautiful,  and  we 
like  them  very  much." 

The  boys  remained  at  home  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  they 
saw  many  he'ash  (clouds,  like  the  plains)  coming  and  bringing  the 
arrows  the  boys  had  shot  toward  Ti'nia,  and  when  the  cloud  people 
were  over  the  house  of  the  boys  they  began  watering  the  earth ;  it 
rained  very  hard,  and  presently  the  arrows  began  falling.  Ma'asewe 
cried  with  delight,  "See,  younger  brother,  the  lightning  people  have 
brought  our  arrows  back  to  us,  let  us  go  and  gather  them."  The  cloud 
people  worked  two  days  sending  rain  and  then  retiumed  to  their  home. 

Ma'asewe  said  to  his  mother,  "  We  wiU  go  now  and  pass  about  the 
country."  She  begged  of  them  not  to  go  any  great  distance.  "  In  the 
west,"  said  she,  "  there  is  a  very  bad  antelope.  He  will  eat  you."  Ma'- 
asewe promised  the  mother  that  they  would  not  go  far,  but  when  at  a 
short  distance  from  home  he  said  to  his  younger  brothei",  "Why  does 
not  mother  wish  us  to  go  there?"  pointing  to  the  west.  "Let  us  go." 
U'yuuyewe  replied,  "No,  mother  does  not  wish  it."  He  was  finally 
persuaded  by  Ma'asewe,  and  when  near  the  house  of  the  antelope  the 
boys  discovered  him.  There  was  neither  grass  nor  vegetation,  but 
only  a  sandy  plain  without  trees  or  stones.  "  I  guess  he  is  one  of  the 
people  who,  mother  said,  would  eat  us."  U'yuuyewe  replied,  "  I  guess 
so."  Then  Ma'asewe  said,  "  Let  us  go  a  little  nearer,  younger  brother." 
"  You  know  what  is  best, "  replied  U'yuuyewg,  "I  will  do  whatever  you 
say,  but  I  think  that  if  you  go  nearer  he  will  run  oft'. "  They  counciled 
for  a  time  and  while  they  were  talking  the  little  Chi'na  (mole)  came  up 
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out  of  his  house  aud  said,  "Boys,  comedown  into  my  house."  "Xo," 
said  they,  "we  wish  to  kill  the  antelope,"  and  Ma'asewe  added,  "I 
think  you  know  all  about  him."  "Yes,"  said  the  mole,  "I  have  been 
near  him  and  passed  around  him. "  Then  Ma'asewe  requested  him  to 
go  into  his  house  and  prepare  a  road  for  them  that  the  antelope  might 
not  discover  their  approach.  And  the  mole  made  an  underground 
road  to  the  point  where  the  antelope  stood  (the  antelope  facing  west) 
and  bored  a  wee  hole  in  the  earth  over  this  tunnel,  and  peeping  through 
he  looked  directly  upon  the  heart  of  the  antelope;  he  could  see 
its  pulsations.  "Ah,  that  is  good,  I  think,"  he  exclaimed,  and  re- 
turning, he  hastened  to  inform  the  boys.  "  Now,  all  is  well,"  said  the 
mole;  "you  can  enter  my  house  and  approach  the  antelope."  When 
they  reached  the  tiny  opening  in  the  earth  Ma'asewe  looked  up  and 
said,  "See,  younger  brother,  there  is  the  heart  of  the  antelope  directly 
above  us;  I  will  shoot  first;"  and  pointing  his  arrow  to  the  heart  of  the 
antelope  and  drawing  his  bow  strongly  he  pierced  the  heart,  the  shaft 
being  buried  almost  to  its  end  in  the  body.  "  We  have  killed  the  ante- 
lope," cried  Ma'asewe,  "now  let  us  return  quickly  over  the  under- 
ground road."  While  the  boys  were  still  in  this  tunnel,  the  antelope, 
who  was  not  killed  immediately  by  the  shot,  was  mad  with  rage  and  he 
ran  lirst  to  the  west  to  look  for  his  enemy,  but  he  could  see  no  one; 
then  he  ran  to  the  south  and  found  no  one;  then  he  turned  to  the  east 
with  the  same  result,  and  then  to  the  north  and  saw  no  one,  and  he 
returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  shot,  and  looking  to  the  earth 
discovered  the  diminutive  opening.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "I  think  there  is 
some  one  below  who  tried  to  kill  me."  By  this  time  the  boys  were 
quite  a  distance  from  the  hole  through  which  the  arrow  had  passed. 
The  antelope  thrust  his  left  horn  into  the  opening  and  tore  up  the 
earth  as  he  ran  along  above  the  tunnel.  It  was  like  inserting  a  knife 
under  a  piece  of  hide;  but  he  had  advanced  only  a  short  distance  when 
he  fell  dead.  The  youths  then  came  up  from  the  house  of  the  mole  and 
cried  out,  "See!  the  antelope  is  dead." 

Ma'asewe  said,  "Younger  brother!  let  us  go  and  get  the  flesh  of  the 
antelope."  LT'yuuyewe  remarked,  "i)erhaps  he  is  not  yet  dead. "  The 
mole  said,  "you  boys  wait  here;  1  will  go  and  see  if  he  still  lives,"  and 
after  examining  and  passing  around  him,  he  found  that  the  body  was 
quite  cold,  and  returning  to  the  boys  said  "Yes,  boys,  the  antelope  is 
dead."  "Perhajis  you  do  not  speak  tlie  truth,"  said  Ma'asewe,  but 
the  mole  repeated  "The  antelope  is  dead."  Ma'asewe  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  the  mole  should  again  examine  him  and  the  little  aninnil  made 
a  second  visit.  This  time  he  dipped  his  hands  into  thi^  heart's  blood  of 
the  animal  and  rubbed  it  all  over  his  face,  head,  body,  arms,  and  legs, 
for  Ma'asewe  had  accused  him  of  lying  and  he  wished  tliis  time  to 
carry  proof  of  the  deatli  of  the  antelope;  and  returning  to  the  boys  he 
cried,  "See,  boys,  I  am  covered  with  the  bhxid,  and  I  did  not  lie."  Then 
Ma'asewe  proposed  that  the  tliree  should  go  togetlier;    aii<l  when  they 
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reached  the  autelope,  Ma'asewe  cut  the  breast  with  his  stone  knife, 
passing  the  knife  from  the  throat  downwards.  The  boys  then  flayed 
the  antelope;  Ma'asewe  cut  the  heart  and  the  flesh  into  bits,  throwing 
the  pieces  to  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east,  declaring  that  hereafter 
the  antelope  should  not  be  an  enemy  to  his  people,  saying,  "His  flesh 
shall  furnish  food  for  my  people. "  Addressing  the  antelope  he  com- 
manded, "From  this  time  forth  you  will  eat  only  vegetation  and  not 
flesh,  for  my  people  are  to  have  your  flesh  for  food. "  He  then  said  to 
the  mole,  "The  intestines  of  the  antelope  will  be  food  for  you,"  and  the 
mole  was  much  pleased,  and  promptly  replied,  "Thank  you;  thank 
you,  boys." 

The  boys  now  returned  to  their  home  and  their  mother,  who,  on 
meeting  them,  inquired,  "Where  have  you  been  ?  You  have  been  gone 
a  long  time ;  I  thought  you  were  dead ;  where  have  you  been  ?"  Ma'asewe 
answered,  "  We  have  been  to  the  house  of  the  antelope  who  eats  people." 
The  mother  said,  "  You  are  very  disobedient  boys."  Ma'asewe  con- 
tinued, "We  have  killed  the  antelope,  and  now  all  the  giants  who 
devoured  our  people  are  destroyed,  and  all  the  people  of  the  villages 
wiir  be  happy,  and  the  times  will  be  good." 

After  Ma'asewe  and  U'jTiuyewg  had  destroyed  the  giant  enemies  of 
the  world  the  people  were  happy  and  were  not  afraid  to  travel  about; 
even  the  little  children  could  go  anywhere  over  the  earth,  and  there 
was  continual  feasting  and  rejoicing  among  all  the  villages. 

The  Oraibi  held  a  great  feast  (at  that  time  the  Oraibi  did  not  live 
in  their  present  pueblo) ;  Ma'asewe  and  U'yuuyewe  desired  to  attend 
the  feast,  and  telling  their  mother  of  their  wish,  she  consented  to  tbeir 
going.  When  they  were  near  the  village  ot  the  Oraibi  they  discovered 
the  home  of  the  bee,  and  Ma'asewe  said,  "  See,  brother,  the  house  of 
the  bee ;  let  us  go  in ;  I  guess  there  is  much  honey."  They  found  a 
large  comb  full  of  honey,  and  Ma'asewe  proposed  to  his  brother  that 
they  cover  their  whole  bodies  with  the  honey,  so  that  the  Oraibi  would 
not  know  them  and  would  take  them  for  poor,  dirty  boys;  "for,  as  we 
now  are,  all  the  world  knows  us,  and  to-day  let  us  be  unknown."  "All 
right!"  said  U'yuuyewe,  and  they  smeared  themselves  with  honey. 
"Now,"  said  the  boys,  "we  are  ready  for  the  feast.  It  will  be  good,  for 
the  Oraibi  are  very  good  people."  Upon  visiting  the  plaza  they  found 
a  large  gathering,  and  the  housetops  were  crowded  with  those  looking 
at  the  dan(;e.  The  boys,  who  approached  the  plaza  from  a  narrow 
street  in  the  village,  stood  for  a  time  at  the  entrance.  Ma'asewe 
remarked,  "  I  guess  all  the  people  are  looking  at  us  and  thinking  we 
are  very  poor  boys;  see  how  they  pass  back  and  forth  and  do  not  speak 
to  us;"  but  after  awhile  he  said,  "  We  are  a  little  hungry;  let  us  walk 
around  and  see  where  we  can  find  something  to  eat."  They  looked  in 
all  the  houses  facing  upon  the  plaza  and  saw  feasting  within,  but  no 
one  invited  them  to  enter  and  eat,  and  though  they  inspected  every 
house  in  the  village,  they  were  invited  into  but  one.  At  this  house 
the  woman  said,  " Boys,  come  in  and  eat;  I  guess  you  are  hungry." 
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After  the  repast  they  thanked  her,  saying,  "It  was  very  good."  Then 
Ma'asewe  said,  "You,  woman,  and  you,  man,"  addressing  her  husband, 
"you  and  all  your  family  are  good.  We  have  eaten  at  your  house; 
we  give  you  many  thanks;  and  now  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
wish  you  and  all  of  your  children  to  go  oft'  a  distance  to  another  Iiouse ; 
to  a  house  which  stands  alone;  the  round  house  oft'  from  the  \illage. 
All  of  you  stay  there  for  awhile."  The  boys  then  left.  After  they  had 
gone  the  woman  drank  from  the  bowl  which  they  had  used,  and, 
smacking  her  lips,  said  to  her  husband,  "There  is  something  very  sweet 
in  this  bowl."  Then  all  the  children  drank  from  it,  and  they  found  the 
water  sweet,  and  the  woman  said,  "Let  us  do  the  will  of  these  boys; 
let  us  go  to  the  house;"  and,  the  husband  consenting,  they,  with  their 
children,  went  to  the  round  house  and  remained  for  a  time. 

Ma'asewe  and  U'jTiuyewe  lingered  near  the  village,  and  the  people 
were  dancing  in  the  plaza  and  feasting  in  their  houses,  when  suddenly 
they  were  all  transformed  into  stone.  Those  who  were  dancing,  and 
those  who  sat  feasting,  and  mothers  nourishing  infants,  all  were  alike 
petrified ;  and  the  beings,  leaving  these  bodies,  immediately  ascended, 
and  at  once  became  thepinonero  (Canada  jay).  The  boys,  returning  to 
their  home,  said,  "Mother,  we  wish  food;  we  are  hungry."  Their 
mother  inquired,  "Why  are  you  hungry;  did  you  not  get  enough  at 
the  feast?"  "No;  we  are  very  hungry  and  wish  something  to  eat."  The 
mother  again  asked  if  it  was  not  a  good  feast.  "Yes,"  said  Ma'asewe, 
"but  we  are  hungry."  The  mother,  suspecting  something  wrong,  re- 
marked, "I  am  afraid  you  have  been  bad  boys;  I  fear  you  destroyed 
that  village  before  you  left."  Ma'asewe  answered  "No."  Four  times 
the  mother  expressed  her  fears  of  their  having  destroyed  the  village. 
Ma'asewe  then  confessed,  "Yes;  we  did  destroy  the  village.  When 
we  went  to  the  feast  at  Oraibi  we  were  all  day  with  hungry  stomachs, 
and  we  were  not  asked  to  eat  anywhere  except  in  one  house."  And 
when  the  mother  heard  this  she  was  angry,  and  Ma'asewe  continued, 
"And  this  is  the  reason  that  I  destroyed  the  villlage,"  and  the  mother 
cried,  "It  is  good!  I  am  glad  you  destroyed  the  iieople,  for  they  were 
mean  and  bad." 

When  the  boys  had  been  home  but  two  days  their  hearts  told  them 
that  there  was  to  be  a  great  dance  of  tlie  Ka"suna  at  a  village  located 
at  a  ruin  some  18  miles  north  of  the  present  pueblo  of  Sia.  The  Ti'ii- 
moni  of  this  village  had,  thnmgh  liis  officials,  invited  all  the  peo])le  of 
all  the  villages  near  and  far  to  come  to  the  great  dance.  Ma'asewe 
said  to  liis  mother  and  grandmother  (the  spider  woman),  "  We  are  going 
to  the  village  to  see  the  dance  of  the  Ka"suna."  Tliey  replied,  "We 
do  not  care  much  to  have  you  go,  because  you,  Ma'asewe  and  U'yuuy- 
ewe,  are  both  disobedient  boys.  When  you  go  otf  to  th(^  villages  you 
do  biul  things.  .\t  Oraibi  you  converted  the  peoi)le  into  stone,  and 
perhaps  you  will  behave  at  this  village  as  you  did  at  Oraibi."  Ma'a 
sewe  replied,  "No,  mother,  no!  We  go  only  to  see  the  Ka"suna,  and 
we  wish  to  go,  for  we  know  it  is  to  be  a  great  dance;  we  wish  very 
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much  to  see  it,  and  will  not  do  as  we  did  at  Oraibi."  Finally,  the 
mother  and  grandmother  said,  "If  you  are  satisfied  to  go  and  behave 
like  good  boys  we  will  consent."  It  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  boys 
carried  their  bows  and  arrows  that  their  father,  the  sun,  had  given 
them.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  from  their  home,  when 
the  sun  told  them  each  to  get  on  an  arrow,  and  the  father  drew  his  bow, 
shooting  botli  arrows  simultaneously,  the  arrows  strilving  the  earth 
near  where  the  dance  was  to  occur.  The  boys  alighted  from  their  ar- 
rows and  walked  to  the  village.  Every  one  wondered  how  they  could 
have  reached  the  village  in  so  short  a  time.  The  boys  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  house  and,  looking  in,  saw  many  people  eating.  They  stood 
there  awhile  but  were  not  asked  in,  and  they  passed  on  from  door  to 
door,  as  they  had  done  at  Oraibi,  and  no  one  invited  them  to  eat.  It 
was  a  very  large  village,  and  the  boys  walked  about  all  day,  and  they 
were  very  angry.  Discovering  a  house  a  little  apart  from  the  village, 
Ma'asewe  said,  "Let  us  go  there,"  pointing  to  the  house;  "perhaps 
there  we  may  get  food,"  and  upon  reaching  the  door  they  were  greeted 
by  the  man,  woman,  and  children  of  the  house,  and  were  invited  to  eat. 
The  boys  were,  as  before,  disguised  with  the  honey  spread  over  their 
bodies.  After  the  meal  Ma'asewe,  addressing  the  man  and  woman, 
said:  "You  and  your  children  are  the  first  and  only  ones  to  invite  us 
to  enter  a  house  and  eat,  and  we  are  happy,  and  we  give  you  thanks. 
We  have  been  in  this  village  all  day  and,  until  now,  have  had  nothing 
to  eat.  I  guess  the  people  do  not  care  to  have  us  eat  with  them.  Why 
did  your  tiamoiii  invite  people  from  all  villages  to  come  here?  He  was 
certainly  not  i>leased  to  see  us.  You  (addressing  the  man  and  woman) 
and  your  cliildren  must  leave  this  village  and  go  a  little  way  off.  It 
will  be  well  for  you  to  do  so." 

And  this  family  had  no  sooner  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  boys 
than  the  people  of  the  village  were  converted  into  stone,  just  as  they 
were  passing  about,  the  Ka"suna  as  they  stood  in  line  of  the  dance, 
some  of  them  with  their  hands  raised.  It  was  never  known  what  be- 
came of  the  beings  of  the  Ka"suna.  Ma'asewe  then  said:  "Younger 
brother,  now  what  do  you  think!"  U'yuuyewe  replied,  "I  do  not  think 
at  all;  you  know."  "Yes,"  said  Ma'asewe,  "  and  I  think  perhaps  I  will 
not  return  to  my  house,  the  house  of  my  mother  and  grandmother.  1 
think  we  will  not  return  there:  we  have  converted  the  people  of  two 
villages  into  stone,  and  I  guess  our  mother  will  be  very  unhappy." 
And  again  Ma'asewe  said:  "  What  do  you  think?"  and  U'yuuyewg  re- 
plied, "I  do  not  think  at  all;  you,  Ma'asewe,  you  think  well."  Then 
Ma'asewe  said,  "All  right;  I  think  now  I  should  like  to  go  to  see  our 
father."     "  Well,"  said  U'yuuyewe,  "let  us  go  to  him." 

There  was  a  great  rainbow  (Kash'ti-arts)  in  ti'nia;  the  feet  of  the 
bow  were  on  the  earth  and  the  head  touched  the  heavens.  "  Let  us  be 
off,"  said  the  boys.  They  stepped  upon  the  rainbow,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  the  boys  reached  their  father,  the  sun,  who  was  in  mid- 
heavens.     The  bow  traveled  fast.     Tlie  sun  saw  the  boys  api)roachiug 
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Oil  the  bow  and  knew  them  to  be  his  fhildren.  He  always  kept  watch 
over  them,  and  when  they  drew  near  tlu;  father  said,  "  My  children,  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  yon.  You  have  destroyed  all  the  giants  of  the 
earth  who  ate  my  people,  and  I  am  contented  that  they  are  no  more; 
and  it  was  well  you  converted  the  people  of  the  two  villages  into  stone. 
They  were  not  good  people."  Then  Ma'asewe  said:  "Father,  listen  to 
me  while  I  speak.  We  wish  you  to  tell  us  where  to  go."  "Yes,"  said 
the  ftither,  "I  will;  I  know  where  it  is  best  for  you  to  make  your  home. 
Now,  all  the  people  of  the  eartli  are  good  and  will  be  good  from  this 
time  forth  (referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  Sia  by  the  cannibals).  I 
think  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  make  your  home  there  high  above  the 
eartli,"  ])ointing  to  the  Saiidia  mountain,  "and  not  return  to  the  people 
of  the  earth,"  "  All  right,  my  father,"  replied  Ma'asewe;  "  we  are  con- 
tented and  happy  to  do  as  you  say." 

Before  leaving  their  people  Ma'a.sewc  organized  tlic  cult  societies  of 
the  upper  world.  These  tiny  heroes  tiien  made  their  lionic  in  tlie  Samlia 
mountain,  where  they  have  since  remained,  traveling,  as  before,  ou  tlie 
raiidiow. 

The  diminutive  footprints  of  these  boys  are  to  be  seen  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  house  (the  crater  of  the  mountain)  by  the  good  of  heart, 
but  such  privilege  is  afforded  only  to  the  ti'amoni  and  (certain  tlieurg- 
ists,  they  alone  having  perfect  hearts;  and  they  claim  that  ou  looking 
through  the  door  down  into  the  house  they  have  seen  nudoiis,  corn,  and 
other  things  which  had  been  freshly  gathered. 

After  the  exi>iration  of  four  years  the  ti'iimoni  desired  to  travel  on 
toward  the  center  of  the  eaith,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  they  found, 
to  tlnfir  dismay,  that  the  waters  began  to  rise  as  in  the  lower  world, 
and  th(^  whole  earth  became  one  vast  river.  The  waters  reached  nearly 
to  tlie  edge  of  the  mesa,  which  they  ascended  lor  safety.  Tlie  ti'iinioiii 
made  many  offerings  of  plumes  and  other  precious  articles  to  i)ropitiate 
the  Hood,  but  this  did  not  stay  the  angry  waters,  and  so  he  dressed  a 
youth  and  maiden  in  their  best  blankets,  and  adorned  them  with  many 
precious  beeds  and  cast  them  from  the  mesa  top  ;  and  immediately  the 
waters  began  to  recede.  When  the  earth  was  again  visible  it  was  very 
soft,  so  that  when  the  animals  went  from  the  mesa  they  would  sink  to 
their  shoulders.  The  earth  was  angry.  The  ti'iimoni  called  the  Ka'- 
pliia  Society  together  and  said,  "I  think  you  know  how  to  make  the 
earth  solid,  so  we  can  pass  over  it,"  and  the  theurgist  of  that  order  re- 
plied, "I  think  I  know."  The  same  means  was  u.sed  as  on  the  jirevious 
occasion  to  harden  the  earth.  The  theurgist  of  the  Ka'iiTiia  retmiiiiig 
said,  "Kather.  I  have  been  working  all  over  the  earth  and  it  is  now 
hardened."  "That  is  well,"  said  the  ti'iimoni,  "I  am  content.  In  four 
days  we  will  travel  toward  the  center  of  the  earth." 

During  the  j(mrney  of  the  Sia  from  the  white- house  in  the  north  they 
built  many  villages.  Those  villages  were  close  together,  as  the  Sia  did 
not  wish  to  travel  far  at  any  one  time.  Finally,  having  <;oncluded  they 
had  about  reached  the  center  of  the  eartli,  they  determined  to  build  a 
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permanent  borne.  The  ti'amoni,  desiring  that  it  should  be  au  exact 
model  of  their  house  of  white  stone  in  the  north,  held  a  council,  that  he 
might  gain  information  regarding  the  construction,  etc.,  of  the  white 
village.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  ti'amoni,  "to build  a  village  here,  after  our 
white-house  of  the  north,  but  I  cannot  remember  clearly  the  construction 
of  the  house,"  and  no  one  could  be  found  in  the  group  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plan.  The  council  was  held  during  the  night,  and  the 
ti'amoni  said,  "To-morrow  I  shall  have  some  one  return  to  the  white- 
house,  and  carefully  examine  it.  I  think  the  Si'sika  (swallow)  is  a 
good  man ;  he  has  a  good  head ;  and  I  think  I  will  send  him  to  the 
white-house,"  and  calling  the  Si'sika  he  said:  "Listen  attentively;  I 
wish  you  to  go  and  study  the  structure  of  the  white-house  in  the  north; 
learn  all  about  it,  and  bring  me  all  the  details  of  the  buildings ;  how  one 
house  joins  another."  The  Si'sika  replied,  "Very  well,  father;  I  will 
go  early  in  the  morning."  Though  the  distance  was  great,  the  Si'sika 
visited  the  white-house,  and  returned  to  the  ti'iimoui  a  little  after  the 
sun  had  eaten  (noon).     "Father,"  said  the  Si'sika,  "I  have  examined 
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Fia,  15.  DiaKiaiii  of  the  wliitB  liouae  of  tlie  north,  drawu  by  a  tbeurgist. 

Lines  indicate  houses. 

a,  Street.  rf,  Doorwiiy  of  the  north  wind. 

b,  Plaza.  f,  The  great  chita. 

c,  Plaza.  /,  Cougar,  mother  of  the  north  village. 

the  white-house  in  the  north  carefully,  flying  all  over  it  aiul  about  it.  I 
examined  it  well  and  can  tell  you  all  about  it."  The  ti'amoni  was  pleased, 
for  he  had  thought  much  concerning  the  white  house,  which  was  very 
beautiful. 

He  at  once  ordered  all  hands  to  work,  great  labor  being  required  in 
the  construction  of  the  village  after  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Si'sika. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  village,  the  ti'amoni  named  it  Koasaia. 
It  is  located  at  the  ruin  some  2|  miles  north  of  the  present  site  of  Sia. 
(Fig.  15.)  Tt  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  plan  drawn  by  the  theurgist  who 
first  related  the  cosmogony  to  the  writer. 
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The  theurgist  explained  that  the  cougar  could  not  leave  her  post  at 
the  white  stone  \-iIlage  of  the  north ;  therefore,  the  lynx  was  selected  as 
her  representative  at  this  village.  And  no  such  opening  as  shown  in 
d  existed  in  the  duplicated  village,  as  the  doorway  of  the  north  wind 
was  ever  in  the  north  village.  And  the  ti'iimoni,  with  all  his  people, 
entered  the  large  chita  and  held  services  of  thanksgiving.  Great  was 
the  rejoicing  upon  the  completion  of  the  village,  and  the  people  planted 
corn  and  soon  had  tine  lields. 

The  Sia  occupied  this  village  at  the  time  of  their  visit  from  Po'shai- 
yanne,  the  quasi  messiah,  after  he  had  attained  his  greatness,  and 
when  he  made  a  torn-  of  the  pueblos  before  going  into  Mexico. 

Po'shaiyiinne  was  born  of  a  virgin  at  the  pueblo  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico, 
who  became  pregnant  from  eating  two  piuon  nuts.  The  writer  learned 
through  Dr.  Shields,  of  Archuleta,  New  Mexico,  that  the  Jemez  Indians 
have  a  similar  legend.  When  want  and  starvation  drove  the  Pecos 
Indians  fioui  their  pueblo  they  sought  vefiige  with  the  Jemez.  Philol- 
ogists claim  that  the  languages  of  the  Pecos  and  Jemez  belong  to  the 
same  stock.  The  woman  was  very  much  chagrined  at  the  birth  of  her 
child,  and  when  he  was  very  young  she  cast  him  off  and  closed  her 
doors  upon  him.  He  obtained  food  and  shelter  as  be'st  he  could ;  of 
clothing  he  had  none  but  the  rags  cast  off  by  others.  While  still  a 
little  boy  he  would  follow  the  ti'iimoni  and  theurgists  into  the  chita 
and  sit  apart  by  the  ladder,  and  listen  to  their  wise  talk,  and  when 
they  wished  a  light  for  their  cigarettes  Po'shaiyiinne  would  pass  a 
brand  from  one  to  another.  But  no  one  ever  spoke  to  him  or  thanked 
him,  but  he  continued  to  follow  the  wise  men  into  the  chita  and  to 
liglit  their  cigarettes.  Even  when  he  reached  years  when  other  youths 
were  invited  to  sit  with  the  ti'iimoni  and  theurgists  and  learn  of  them, 
he  was  never  spoken  to  or  incited  to  leave  his  seat  by  the  entrance. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  state  of  manhood  he,  as  usual,  sat  in  the  chita 
and  passed  the  light  to  those  present.  Great  was  the  surprise  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  string  of  the  rarest  turkis  encircled  his  right 
wrist.  After  he  had  lighted  eacli  cigarette  and  had  returned  to  his 
seat  by  tlie  entrance,  the  ti'iimoni  caHed  one  of  his  men  to  him  and 
said,  "What  is  it  I  see  upon  the  wrist  of  tin-  boy  Po'shaiyiinne;  it  looks 
like  the  richest  turkis,  but  surely  it  can  not  be.  Go  and  examine  it." 
The  man  did  as  lie  was  bid,  and,  returning,  told  the  ti'iimoni  that  it  was 
indeed  as  he  ha<l  supi)osed.  The  ti'iimoni  requested  the  man  to  say  to 
the  youth  that  lie  wished  to  know  where  he  obtained  the  turkis  and 
that  he  desired  to  buy  the  bracelet  of  him.  When  the  man  repeated 
the  message,  Po'shaiyiinne  said,  "  I  can  not  tell  him  how  it  came  upon 
my  wrist,  and  1  do  not  wish  to  sell  it."  The  reply  being  delivered  to 
the  ti'iimoni,  he  said  to  his  messenger,  "  Keturn  to  the  youtli  and  tell 
liim  I  have  a  tine  house  in  the  north.  It  and  all  its  contents  shall  be 
his  in  exchange  for  the  bracelet.''  The  people  lyresent,  hearing  the 
words  of  the  ti'iimoni,  regretted  that  he  offered  his  house  and  all  therein 
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for  the  bracelet,  but  they  did  not  say  anything  a.s  they  thought  he  knew 
best.  The  message  being  delivered  to  Po'shaiyiinne,  he  said,  "  Very 
well,  I  will  give  the  bracelet  for  the  house  and  all  it  contains."  The 
ti'amoni  then  called  Po'shaiyiinne  to  him  and  examined  the  bracelet, 
and  his  heart  was  glad  because  he  was  to  have  the  jewels.  He  then 
begged  Po'shaiyiinne  to  be  seated,  saying,  "  We  will  play  the  game 
Wash'kasi.' 

In  playing  the  favorite  game  of  Wash'kasi  (Fig.  16),  forty  peb- 
bles ftnm  a  square,  ten  pebbles  on  a  side,  with  a  flat  stone  in  the 
center  of  the  square.  Four  flat  sticks,  painted  black  on  one  side  and 
unpainted  on  the  other,  are  held  vertically  and  dropped  upon  the 
stone.  The  ti'iimoni  threw  first.  Two  black  and  two  unpainted  sides 
faced  up.     Two  of  the  painted  sides  being  up  entitled  the  player  to 
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move  two  stones  to  the  right.  Po'shaiyiinne  then  threw,  turning  up 
the  four  painted  sides.  This  entitled  him  to  move  ten  to  the  left.  The 
ti'iimoni  threw  and  three  painted  sides  faced  up.  Tliis  entitled  him  to 
move  three  stones  to  the  right.  Again  Po'shaiyiinne  threw  and  all  the 
colored  sides  faced  up,  entitling  him  to  move  ten  more.  The  next 
throw  of  the  ti'amoni  showed  two  colored  sides  and  he  moved  two 
more.  Po'shaiyiinne  threw  again,  all  the  colored  sides  being  up;  then 
he  moved  ten.  The  ti'iimoni  then  threw  and  all  four  unpainted  sides 
turned  up;  this  entitled  him  to  move  six.  Po'shaiyiinne  threw  and 
again  all  the  painted  sides  were  up,  entitling  him  to  move  ten,  which 
brought  him  to  the  starting  point,  and  won  him  the  game. 

The  following  morning,  after  the  ti'iimoni  had  eaten,  they  went  into 
the  chita  as  usual;  Po'shaiyiinne,  following,  took  his  seat  near  the 
entrance,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him.  When  he  approached 
the  ti'iimoni  to  hold  the  lighted  stick  to  his  cigarette,  the  ti'iimoni's 
astonishment  was  great  to  find  a  second  bracelet,  of  ko-ha-qua,^  upon 
the  wrist  of  Po'shaiyiinne.     Each  bead  was  large  and  beautiful.     The 

1  Though  it  is  not  mBntioned  in  the  story,  it  seems 
for  the  houses,  for  had  Po'shaiyanno  lost  the  games  I 
^Aucieut  Hat  shell  beads  as  thin  as  paper. 
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ti'amom  urged  Po'sLaiyanue  not  to  return  to  lii.s  seat  by  the  ladder, 
but  to  sit  with  them;  but  he  declined,  and  then  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  examine  the  bracekt,  and  the  man's  report  excited  a  great  desire  in 
the  ti'amoui  to  secui-e  to  himself  this  second  bracelet,  and  his  house  in  the 
west,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was  oft'ered  in  exchange  for  the  bracelet. 
This  house  was  even  finer  than  the  one  in  the  north.  Po'shaiyanne 
replied  that  if  the  ti'iimoni  wished  the  bracelet,  he  would  exchange  it 
for  the  house  in  the  west.  Then  he  was  invited  to  be  seated  near  the 
ti'amoni,  who  placed  between  them  a  large  bowl  containing  six  2-inch 
cubes,  which  were  highly  polished  and  painted  on  one  side.  The 
ti'amoui  said  to  Po'shaiyanne,  "Hold  the  bowl  with  each  hand,  and 
toss  up  the  six  cubes.  When  three  painted  sides  are  up  the  game  is 
won ;  with  only  two  painted  sides  up  the  game  is  lost.  Six  painted 
sides  ui)  is  equivalent  to  a  march  in  euchre."  Po'shaiyanne  replied, 
"You  first,  not  I.  You  are  the  ti'amoni ;  I  am  no  one."  "  No,"  said  the 
ti'amoni,  "you  play  first;"  but  Po'shaiyanne  refused,  and  the  ti'amoni 
tossed  up  the  blocks.  Only  two  painted  sides  were  up ;  Po'shaiyanne, 
then  taking  the  bowl,  tossed  the  blocks,  and  all  the  painted  sides 
turned  up.  Again  the  ti'amoni  tried  his  hand,  and  three  i)aiiited  sides 
faced  up;  then  Po'shaiyiinue  threw  and  the  six  painted  sides  were  up. 
The  ti'amoni  again  threw,  turning  up  two  painted  sides  only;  then 
Po'shaiyanne  threw,  with  his  previous  success.  The  ti'iimoni  threw, 
and  again  two  painted  sides  were  up.  Po'shaiyanne  threw,  and  six 
painted  sides  faced  up  as  before,  and  so  a  second  house  went  to  him. 
The  ti'amoni  said,  "  We  will  go  to  our  homes  and  sleep,  and  return  to 
the  chita  in  the  morning,  after  we  have  eaten." 

The  following  morning  Po'shaiyiinue  took  his  seat  at  the  usual  place, 
but  tlie  ti'iimoni  said  to  him:  "Come  and  sit  among  us;  you  are  now 
III! ire  than  an  ordinary  man,  for  you  have  two  houses  that  belonged  to 
the  ti'iimoni,"  but  Po'shaiyjinne  refused  and  iiroceeded  to  light  the 
stick  to  pass  around  for  the  lighting  of  the  cigarettes.  When  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  touch  the  stick  to  the  cigarettes  it  was  discovered 
that  he  wore  a  most  beautiful  bracelet,  which  was  red,  but  not  coral. 
The  ti'iimoni  again  sent  an  emissary  to  negotiate  for  the  bracelet,  offer- 
ing Po'shaiyiiune  his  house  in  the  south  in  exchange  for  the  red  brace 
let.  Po'shaiyiinue  consented  and  again  a  game  was  played.  Four  cir- 
cular sticks  some  8  inches  long,  with  hollow  ends,  were  stood  in  line 
and  a  blanket  thrown  over  them ;  the  ti'iimoni  then  put  a  round  pebble 
into  the  end  of  one,  and  renifn^ing  the  blanket  asked  Po'.shaiyiiune  to 
choose  the  stick  containing  the  pebble.  "No,  my  father,"  said  Po'- 
shaiyiinue, "you  first.  What  am  I  that  I  should  choose  before  you?" 
but  the  ti'iimoni  rei»lied,  "1  [)la('ed  the  stone;  I  know  where  it  is." 
Then  Po'shaiyiinue  selected  a  stick  and  raising  it  the  pebble  was  visi- 
ble. Po'shaiyiinue  then  threw  the  blanket  over  the  sticks  and  placed 
the  stone  in  one  of  them,  after  which  the  ti'iimoni  selected  a  stick  and 
raised  it,  but  no  stone  was  visible.    This  was  repeated  four  times.     Each 
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time  the  ti'amoui  failed  and  Po'shaiyanne  succeeded,  and  again  the 

bouse  in  the  south  went  to  Po'shaiyanne. 

The  next  day  when  all  had  assembled  in  the  chita  and  Po'shaiyanne 
advanced  to  light  the  cigarettes  a  bracelet  of  rare  black  stone  beads 
was  noticed  on  his  wrist.  This  made  the  ti'iimoni's  heart  beat  with 
envy  and  he  determined  to  have  the  bracelet  though  he  must  part  with 
his  house  in  the  east;  and  he  offered  it  in  exchange  for  the  bracelet, 
and  Po'shaiyanne  accepted  the  offer.  The  ti'Jimoni  then  made  four  little 
mounds  of  sand  and  throwing  a  blanket  over  them  placed  in  one  a  small, 
round  stone.  Then  raising  the  blanket  he  requested  Po'shaiyanne  to 
select  the  mound  in  which  he  had  placed  the  stone.  Po'shaiyanne  said : 
"  My  father,  what  am  I  that  I  should  choose  before  you  1 "  The  ti'iimoni 
replied,  "  1  placed  tlie  stone  and  know  where  it  is."  Then  Po'shaiyanne 
selected  a  mound,  and  the  one  of  his  selection  contained  the  stone. 
The  placing  of  the  stone  was  repeated  four  times,  and  each  time  the 
ti'iimoni  failed,  and  Poshaiyiinne  was  successful;  and  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people  were  sad  when  they  knew  that  this  house  was  gone,  but  they 
said  nothing,  for  they  believed  their  ti'amoni  knew  best.  Tlie  ti'iimoni 
said :  "  We  will  now  go  to  our  homes  and  sleep,  and  on  the  morrowj 
when  we  have  eaten,  we  will  assemble  here." 

In  the  morning  Po'shaiyiinne  took  his  accustomed  place,  entering 
after  the  others.  Upon  his  offering  the  lighted  stick  for  the  cigarettes 
the  people  were  struck  with  amazement,  for  on  the  wrist  of  Po'shai- 
yiinne was  another  bracelet  of  turkisof  marvelous  beauty,  and  when 
the  ti'iimoni  discovered  it  his  heart  grew  hungry  for  it  and  he  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  offer  his  house  of  the  zenith.  Po'shaiyiinne  replied  that 
he  would  give  the  bracelet  for  the  house.  This  house  contained  many 
precious  things.  The  ti'iimoni  requested  Po'shaiyiinne  to  come  and  sit 
by  him;  and  they  played  the  game  Wash'kasi  and,  as  before,  Po'shai- 
yiinne was  successful  and  the  house  of  the  zenith  fell  to  him. 

The  following  morning,  when  the  people  had  assembled  in  the  chita  and 
as  Po'shaiyiinne  passed  the  stick  to  light  the  cigarettes,  the  ti'iimoni 
and  all  the  people  saw  upon  his  wrist  another  bracelet  of  large  white 
beads.  They  were  not  like  the  heart  of  a  shell,  but  white  and  trans- 
lucent. The  ti'iimoni  could  not  resist  the  wish  to  have  this  rare  string 
of  beads,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  offer  his  house  of  the  nadir  for 
it.  When  Po'shaiyiinne  agreed  to  the  exchange,  all  the  people  were 
sad,  that  the  ti'iimoni  should  part  with  his  house,  but  they  said  nothing 
and  the  ti'iimoni  was  too  much  pleased  with  the  beautiful  treasure  to 
be  regretful.  He  had  Po'shaiyiinne  come  and  sit  by  him  and  again 
play  the  game  with  the  six  blocks  in  the  large  bowl.  The  game  was 
played  with  success  on  the  part  of  Po'shaiyiiiine  and  he  became  the 
owner  of  the  sixth  house. 

On  the  following  day  when  all  were  gathered  in  the  chita  the  ti'iimoni 
said  to  Po'shaiyiinne:  "Come  and  sit  with  us;  surely  you  are  now 
equal  with  me,  and  you  are  rich  indeed,  for  you  have  all  my  houses," 
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but  he  refused,  only  passing  among  theurgists  and  peoi)le  to  offer  the 
lighted  stick  for  the  eigarettes.  When  he  extended  his  hand  a  bracelet 
was  discovered  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  pink  and 
the  stones  were  very  large.  The  ti'amoni  upon  seeing  it  cried,  "Alas ! 
alas !  This  is  more  beautiful  and  precious  than  all  the  others,  but  all 
my  houses  and  treasures  are  gone.  I  have  nothing  left  but  my  people; 
my  old  men  and  old  women;  young  men  and  maidens  and  little  ones." 
Addressing  the  people,  he  said :  "  My  children,  what  would  you  think 
of  your  ti'amoni  should  he  wish  to  give  you  to  this  youth  for  the  beauti- 
ful beads?"  They  replied,  ''You  are  our  ftither  and  ruler;  you  are 
wise  and  know  all  things  that  are  best  for  us;"  but  their  hearts  were 
heavy  and  sad,  and  the  ti'iiiuuni  hesitated,  for  his  heart  was  touched 
with  the  thought  of  giving  up  his  people  whom  he  loved;  but  the  more  he 
thought  of  the  bracelet  the  greater  became  his  desire  to  secure  it,  and  he 
appealed  a  second  time  to  his  people  and  they  answered:  "You  know 
best,  our  father,"  and  the  people  were  very  sad,  but  the  heart  of  the  ti'a- 
moni though  touched  was  eager  to  possess  the  bracelet.  He  sent  one  of 
his  men  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  bracelet  all  his  people,  and  Po'shai- 
yiinne  replied  that  he  would  give  the  bracelet  for  the  people.  Then  the 
ti'amoni  called  the  youth  to  him,  and  they  repeated  the  game  of  the 
four  sticks,  hollowed  at  tlie  ends.  Po'shaiyanne  was  successful,  and  the 
ti'amoni  said:  "Take  all  my  people;  they  are  yours;  my  heart  is  sad  to 
give  them  up,  and  you  nuist  be  a  good  father  to  them.  Take  all  the 
things  I  have,  I  am  no  longer  of  any  consequence."  "  No,"  said  Po'- 
shalyiinne;  "  I  will  not,  for  should  I  do  so  I  would  lose  my  power  over 
game."  The  two  remained  in  the  chita  and  talke<l  for  a  long  time, 
the  ti'amoni  addressing  Po'shaiyiinne  as  father  and  Po'shaiyiiune  call- 
ing the  ti'amoni  father. 

After  a  time  Po'shaiyanne  determined  to  visit  all  the  pueblos,  and 
then  go  into  Mexico. 

He  was  recognized  by  the  Sia  at  once  upon  his  arrival,  for  they  had 
known  of  him  and  sung  of  him,  and  they  looked  for  him.  He  entered 
the  chita  in  company  with  the  ti'amoni  (the  one  appointed  by  Crt'set) 
and  the  theurgists.  It  was  not  until  Po'shaiyiiune's  visit  to  the  Sia 
that  they  i)ossessed  the  power  to  capture  game.  The  men  were  often 
sent  out  by  the  ti'amoni  to  look  for  game,  but  always,  returned  without 
it,  saying  they  could  see  the  animals  and  many  tracks  but  could  catch 
none;  and  their  ruler  wotdd  reply:  "Alas!  my  children,  you  go  for  the 
deer  and  return  without  any;"  and  thus  they  hunted  all  over  the  eartli 
but  without  success. 

After  Po'shaiyiinue's  talk  with  the  ti'iimoni,  and  ieaniing  his  wish 
for  game,  he  said:  "Father,  what  have  you  for  me  to  do?"  And  tiie 
ti'amoni  replied:  "My  children  have  looked  everywhere  for  deer,  and 
they  can  lind  ncme;  they  see  many  tracks,  but  they  can  not  catch  the 
deer."  "Well,"  replied  Po'shaiyiinne,  "I  will  go  and  look  for  game." 
He  visited  a  high  mountain  in  the  west,  from  whose  summit  lie  could 
see  all  over  the  earth,  and  looking  to  tlit'  north,  he  saw  on  the  top  of  a 
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great  mountain  a  white  deer.  The  deer  was  passing  toward  the  south, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Why  can  not  the  Sia  catch  deer  ? "  And  look- 
ing to  the  west,  he  saw  a  yellow  antelope  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain.  He,  too,  was  passing  to  the  south,  and  Po'shaiyanne  said 
to  himself,  "Why  can  they  not  catch  antelope?"  And  he  looked  to 
the  south,  and  saw  on  the  great  mountain  of  the  south  a  sheep,  which 
was  also  passing  to  the  south,  and  he  looked  to  the  east,  and  there,  on 
a  high  peak,  he  saw  the  buflalo,  who  was  passing  to  the  south;  and 
then,  looking  all  over  the  earth,  he  saw  that  it  was  covered  with  rab- 
bits, rats,  and  all  kinds  of  small  animals,  and  that  the  air  was  filled 
with  birds  of  every  description.  Then,  returning  to  the  ti'amoni,  he 
said :  "  My  mother,  my  father,  why  do  your  children  say  they  can  catch 
no  game?  When  I  first  looked  to  the  mountain  of  the  north  I  saw  the 
deer,  and  to  the  west  I  saw  the  antelope,  and  to  the  south  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  and  to  the  east  the  buffalo,  and  the  earth  and  air  were  filled 
with  animals  and  birds."  The  ti'amoni  inquired  how  he  could  see  all 
over  the  earth.  He  doubted  Po'shaiyanne's  word.  Then  Po'shaiyanne 
said :  "  In  four  days  I  will  go  and  catch  deer  for  you."  "  Well,"  said  .the 
ti'amoni,  "  when  you  bring  the  deer  I  will  believe.  Until  then  I  must 
think,  perhaps,  you  do  not  speak  the  truth." 

For  three  days  the  men  were  busy  making  bows  and  arrows,  and 
during  these  days  they  observed  a  strict  fast  and  practiced  continency. 
On  the  fourth  morning  at  sunrise  Po'shaiyanne,  accompanied  by  Ma'a- 
sewe  and  tlyuuyewe,  who  came  to  the  earth  to  greet  Po'shaiyiinne, 
and  the  men  of  the  village,  started  on  the  hunt.  They  ate  before  leav- 
ing the  village,  and  after  the  meal  Po'shaiyanne  asked :  "Are  you  all 
ready  for  the  hunt?"  And  they  replied :  "Yes;  we  are  ready."  Po'- 
shaiyiinne, Ma'asewe,  and  XJyuuyewe  started  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  when  some  distance  ahead  Po'shaiyiinne  made  a  fire  and  sprinkled 
meal  to  the  north,  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east,  that  the  deer  might 
come  to  him  over  the  roads  of  meal.  He  then  made  a  circle  of  meal, 
leaving  an  opening  through  which  the  game  and  hunters  might  pass, 

and  when  this  was  done  all  of  the  men  of  the  village  lor d  into  a 

group  a  short  distance  from  Po'shaiyiinne,  who  then  played  on  his 
flute,  and,  holding  it  upward,  he  played  first  to  the  north,  then  west, 
then  south,  and  then  east.  The  deer  came  over  the  four  roads  to  him 
and  entered  the  great  circle  of  meal.  Ma'asewe  and  tlyuuyewe  called 
to  all  the  people  to  come  and  kill  the  deer.  It  was  now  before  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Thefe  were  many  deer  in  the  circle,  and  as  the 
people  approached  they  said  one  to  another:  "Perhaps  the  deer  are 
large ;  pei'haps  they  are  small." 

(The  deer  found  by  the  Sia  in  this  world  are  quite  diiferent  from  those 
in  the  lower  world.  Those  in  the  lower  world  did  not  come  to  this 
world;  they  are  called  sits'  tti-iie,  water  deer.  These  deer  lived  in  the 
water,  but  they  grazed  over  the  mountains.  They  were  very  large, 
with  great  antlers.  The  deer  in  this  world  are  much  smaller  and  have 
smaller  antlers.) 
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The  circle  was  entered  at  the  southeast,  Ma'asewe  passing  around  the 
circle  to  the  left  was  followed  by  half  of  the  people,  Uyuuyewg  passing 
to  the  right  around  the  circle,  preceded  the  remainder.  As  soon  as  they 
had  all  entered  Po'shaiyiinne  closed  the  opening;  he  did  not  go  into  the 
circle  but  stood  by  the  entrance.  The  deer  were  gradually  gathered 
into  a  close  group  and  were  then  shot  with  arrows.  When  all  the  deer 
had  been  killed  they  were  flayed,  and  the  flesh  and  skins  carried  to  the 
village.  As  they  passed  from  the  circle  Po'shaiyiinne  said,  "  Now  carry 
your  meat  home.  Give  your  largest  deer  to  the  ti'iimoni  and  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  people  of  your  houses."  After  the  Sia  had  started  for  their 
village  Po'shaiyiinne  destroyed  the  circle  of  meal  and  then  returned 
to  the  ti'iimoni,  who  said:  "You,  indeed,  spoke  the  truth,  for  my  people 
luive  brought  many  deer,  and  I  am  much  pleased.  On  the  morrow  we 
will  kill  rabbits."  The  ti'iimoni  informed  the  coyote  of  his  wish  for  the 
rabbits,  and  in  the  moruing  a  large  fire  was  made,  and  the  coyote  spoke 
to  the  fire,  saying:  "We  desire  many  rabbits  but  we  do  not  wish  to  go 
far."  He  then  threw  meal  to  the  cardinal  points,  zenith,  and  nadir, 
and  prayed  that  the  sun  father  would  cause  the  small  and  large  rabbits 
to  gather  together  that  they  might  not  have  to  go  a  great  distance  to 
find  them,  for  as  he,  the  father,  wished,  so  it  would  be,  and  Ma'asewe 
and  the  coyote  sat  down  while  the  people  gathered  around  the  tire  and 
passed  their  rabbit  sti^cks  through  the  flames.  Then  Ma'asewe  directed 
them  to  start  on  the  hunt.  They  formed  into  an  extensive  circle  sur- 
rounding the  rabbits,  and  a  great  number  were  secured.'  Some  were 
killed  by  being  struck  immediately  over  their  hearts.  It  was  very  late 
when  the  people  returned  to  the  village  laden  with  rabbits. 

The  ti'iimoni  said:  "Day  after  to-morrow  we  will  have  a  feast." 
Po'shaiyiinne  agreeing,  said :  "  It  is  well,  father."  All  the  women 
worked  hard  for  the  feast.  Half  of  their  number  worked  for  the  ti'iimoni 
and  half  for  Po'shaiyiinne.  The  ti'iimoni  going  alone  to  the  house  of 
Po'shaiyiinne,  said:  "Listen:  to-morrow  you  will  have  the  great  feast 
at  your  house."  Po'shaiyiinne  replied:  "No,  father;  you  are  the  elder, 
aTid  you  must  have  it  at  your  house."  The  ti'iimoni  answered:  "  Very 
well,  my  house  is  good  and  large;  I  will  have  it  there." 

In  the  morning,  when  the  sun  was  still  new,  the  ti'iimoni  had  the 
^east  spread — bowls  of  mush,  bread,  and  meat;  and  he  said  to  Po'shai- 
yiinne, who  was  present:  "Father,  if  you  have  food  bring  it  to  my 
house  and  we  will  have  our  feast  together."  Po'shaiyiinne  replied:  "It 
IS  well,  father;"  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,'Po'shaiyiinne's  food  im- 
mediately appeared.  It  was  spread  on  tables;'  the  bowls  holding  the 
food  being  very  beautiful,  sucli  as  had  never  before  been  seen.  The 
ti'iiiiKiiii  told  Ma'asewe  to  bid  the  people  come  to  the  feast;  and  all,  in- 
cluding the  most  aged  men  and  women  and  youngest  children,  were 
present.     Upon  entering  the  house  they  were  surprised  with  the  things 


'This  reference  to  tables  appears  to  evidence  (lie  fnrt  that  thi»  |)nrliiii\  of  tlic  co»nioKony  ia  of  lat«r 
ite,  and  the  wholo  paragraph  Havors  of  a  coloring  from  Christian  or  lilhlicnl  tearliing. 
11  ETl 
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they  saw  on  Po'sliaiyiinne's  table,  aud  all  who  could  went  to  his  table 
in  preference  to  sitting  before  the  ti'amoni's.  Even  the  water  upon 
Po'shaiyiinne's  table  was  far  better  than  that  furnished  by  the  ti'amoni ; 
and  those  who  drank  of  this  water  and  ate  Po'shaiyanne's  food  imme- 
diately became  changed,  their  skins  becoming  whiter  than  before;  but 
ill  could  not  eat  from  Po'shaiyanne's  board  and  many  had  to  take  the 
Dod  of  the  ti'amoni,  and  they  remained  in  appearance  as  before. 
After  this  feast,  Po'shaiyaune  visited  all  the  pueblos  and  then  passed 
on  to  Chihuahua  in  Mexico.  Before  Po'shaiyiinne  left  the  Sia,  he  said 
to  them:  "I  leave  you,  but  another  day  I  will  return  to  you,  for  this 
village  is  mine  for  all  time,  and  I  will  return  first  to  this  village."  To 
the  ti'amoni  he  said :  "Father,  you  are  a  ti'amoni,  and  I  also  am  one;  we 
are  as  brothers.  All  the  people,  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children 
are  mine,  and  they  are  yours;  and  I  will  return  to  them  again.  Watch 
for  me.  I  will  return;"  and  he  added,  "  In  a  short  time  another  people 
will  come;  but  before  that  time,  such  time  as  you  may  choose,  I  wish 
you  to  leave  this  village,  for  my  heart  is  here  and  it  is  not  well  for  an- 
other people  to  come  here;  therefore  depart  fi'om  this  village  before 
they  come  near." 

Upon  entering  the  plaza  in  Chihuahua  Po'shaiyaune  met  the  great 
chief,  who  invited  him  to  his  home,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
his  daughter.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  Po'shaiyiinne  told  the 
chief  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  his  daughter  and  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife.  The  chief  replied :  "  If  you  desire  to  marry  my  daughter 
and  she  wishes  to  marry  you,  it  is  well."  Upon  the  father  questioning 
the  daughter  the  girl  repUed  in  the  aflQrmative.  Then  the  father  and 
mother  talked  much  to  the  daughter  and  said:  "To-morrow  you  will 
be  married."  The  chief  sent  one  of  his  officials  to  let  it  be  known  to  all 
the  people  that  Po'shaiyiinne  and  his  daughter  were  to  be  united  in  mar- 
riage in  the  morning,  and  many  assembled,  and  there  was  a  great  feast 
in  the  hoirse  of  the  chief.  Many  men  were  pleased  with  the  chiefs 
daughter,  and  looked  with  envy  upon  Po'shaiyiinne;  and  they  talked 
together  of  killing  him,  and  finally  warriors  came  to  the  house  of 
Po'shaiyanne  and  carried  him  off  to  their  camp  and  pierced  his  heart 
with  a  spear,  and  his  enemies  were  contented,  but  the  wife  and  her 
father  were  sad.  The  day  after  Po'shaiyiinne's  death  he  returned  to 
his  wife's  home,  and  when  he  was  seen  alive  those  who  had  tried  to 
destroy  him  were  not  only  angry  but  much  alarmed ;  and  again  he  was 
captured,  and  they  bound  gold  and  silver  to  his  feet,  that  after  casting 
hiin  into  the  lake  his  body  should  not  rise;  but  a  white  Hufi'y  feather 
of  the  eagle  fell  to  him,  and  as  he  touched  the  feather  the  feather  rose, 
and  Po'shaiyiinne  with  it,  and  he  lived  again,  and  he  still  lives,  and  some 
time  he  will  come  to  us.  So  say  the  Sia.  Po'shaiyanne's  name  is  held 
in  the  greatest  reverence;  in  fact,  he  is  regarded  as  their  culture  hero', 

'  The  culture  luTo  of  tlm  Sia  bears  a  uanie  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  prodigy  among  the 
Zafii.    The  same  is  true  of  other  of  their  mythological  beings. 
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aud  he  is  appealed  to  in  daUy  prayers,  and  the  people  have  no  doubt  of 
bis  return.  They  say:  "He  may  come  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  perhaps 
not  in  our  lit'etime." 

Soon  after  Po'shaiyiinne's  departure  from  Sia  the  ti'amoni  decided 
to  leave  his  present  village,  though  it  pained  him  much  to  give  up  his 
beautiful  house.  xVnd  they  moved  and  built  the  present  pueblo  of  Sia, 
which  village  was  very  extensive.  The  ti'amoni  had  first  a  square  of 
stone  laid,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  emblematic  of  the 
heart  of  the  village  (for  a  heart  must  be,  before  a  thing  can  exist). 
After  the  building  of  this  village  the  aged  ti'amoni  continued  to  live 
many  years,  and  at  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  ground,  in  a  rechning 
position.  His  head  was  covered  with  raw  cotton,  with  an  eagle  plume 
attached;  his  face  was  painted  with  corn  pollen,  and  cotton  was  placed 
at  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  laid  over  the  heart.  A  bowl  of  food  was 
deposited  in  the  grave,  and  many  ha'chamoni  were  planted  over  the 
road  to  the  north,  the  one  which  is  traveled  after  death.  A  bowl  of 
food  was  also  placed  on  the  road.  All  night  they  sang  and  prayed  in 
the  house  of  the  departed  ti'amoni,  and  early  in  the  morning  all  those 
who  sung  were  bathed  in  suds  of  yucca  made  of  cold  water. 

There  are  two  rudely  carved  stone  animals  at  the  ruined  village  sup- 
posed to  have  been  visited  by  Po'shaiyiinne.  These  the  Sia  always 
speak  of  as  the  cougar,  but  they  say,  "  In  reality  they  are  not  the 
cougar,  but  the  lynx,  for  the  cougar  remained  at  the  white-house  in  the 
north." 

This  cosmogony  exhibits  a  chapter  of  the  Sia  philosophy,  and  though 
this  ])hilosophy  is  fraught  with  absurdities  and  contradictions,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  aboriginal  reasoning,  it  scintillates  with  poetic  con- 
ceptions.   They  continue : 

"The  hour  is  too  solemn  for  spoken  words;  a  new  life  is  to  be  given 
to  us." 

Theirs  i.s  not  a  religion  mainly  of  propitiation,  but  ratlier  of  supi)li- 
cation  for  favors  and  payment  for  the  same,  and  to  do  the  will  of  and 
thereby  please  the  beings  to  whom  they  pray.  It  is  the  paramount  oc- 
cupation of  their  life;  all  other  desirable  things  come  through  its 
practice.  It  is  the  foundation  of  their  moral  aud  social  laws.  Children 
are  taught  from  infancy  that  in  order  to  please  the  pantheon  of  their 
mythical  beings  they  must  speak  with  one  tongue  as  straight  as  the 
line  of  prayer  over  which  these  beings  pass  to  enter  the  images  of 
themselves. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  cosmogony  that  the  Sia  did  not  derive 
their  clan  names  from  animal  attvestors,  nor  do  they  believe  that  their 
people  evolved  from  animals,  other  than  the  Sia  themselves.  The 
Zufii  hold  a  similar  belief.  The  Zufii's  reference  to  the  tortoise  and 
other  animals  as  ancestors  is  explained  in  the  "Religious  Life  of  the 
Zuni  Child." ' 

I  am  of  opinion  that  closer  investigation  of  the  North  American  In- 

1  Fifth  Anu.  Kopt.  Bu.  Eth.,  pp.  539-653. 
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dian  will  reveal  that  the  belief  in  the  descent  of  a  people  from  beasts, 
plants,  or  heavenly  bodies  is  not  common,  though  their  mythological 
heroes  Mere  frequently  the  ofl'spring  of  the  union  of  some  mortal  with  the 
sun  or  other  object  of  reverence.  There  is  no  mystery  in  such  unions  in 
thephilosophy  of  the  Indian,  for,  as  notonly  animate  but  inaninateobjects 
and  the  elements  are  endowed  with  personality,  such  beings  are  not 
■  only  brothers  to  one  another,  but  hold  the  same  kinship  to  the  Sin,  from 
the  fact,  according  to  theii"  philosophy,  that  all  are  living  beings  and, 
therefore,  all  are  brothers.  This  is  as  clearly  defined  in  the  Indian  mind 
as  our  recognition  of  the  African  as  a  brother  man. 

The  spider  is  an  important  actor  in  Sia,  Zuiii,  and  Tnsayan  mythology. 
Sia  cosmogony  tells  us  the  spider  was  the  primus,  the  creator  of  all. 
SCis'sistinnako  is  referred  to  as  a  man,  or,  more  jiroperly,  a  being  pos- 
sessing all  power;  and  as  Sfis'sistinnako  created  first  man  and  then 
other  beings  to  serve  his  first  creation,  these  beings,  although  endowed 
with  attributes  superior  to  man  in  order  to  serve  him,  can  hardly  be 
termed  gods,  but  rather  agents  to  execute  the  will  of  Sfis'sistinnako 
in  serving  the  people  of  his  first  creation. 

Sfis'sistinnako  must  be  supplicated  through  the  mediator  trtsCt, 
who  is  present  at  such  times  in  the  fetich  I'arriko.  Ko'shairi  and 
Quer'ranna  appear  for  the  sun  and  moon.  The  war  heroes  and  the 
warriors  of  the  six  mountains  of  the  world,  the  women  of  the  cardinal 
points,  and  animals,  insects,  and  birds  holding  the  secrets  of  medicine, 
are  present,  when  invoked,  in  images  of  themselves.  The  Sia  can  not 
be  said  to  practice  ancestor  worship.  While  the  road  to  Shipapo  (en- 
trance to  the  lower  world)  is  crowded  with  spirits  of  peoples  returning 
to  the  lower  world,  and  spirits  of  unborn  infants  coming  from  the  lower 
world,  the  Sia  do  not  believe  in  the  return  of  ancestors  when  once  they 
have  entered  Shipapo.  While  many  of  the  kokko  (personated  by  per- 
sons wearing  masks)  are  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Zuiii,  the 
Ka"suna  of  the  Sia,  also  personated  by  men  and  women  wearing  masks, 
are  altogether  a  distinct  creation,  and  can  not  be  considered  to  bear 
any  relation  to  ancestor  worship. 

The  Sia,  however,  have  something  as  appalling  to  them  as  the  return 
of  the  dead,  in  their  belief  in  witchcraft,  those  possessing  this  craft 
being  able  to  assume  the  form  of  dogs  and  other  beasts ;  and  they  are 
ever  on  the  alert  when  traveling  about  on  dark  nights,  especially  if  the 
traveler  is  a  man  of  wealth,  as  witches  are  always  envious  of  the  finan- 
cial success  of  others.  They  create  disease  by  casting  into  the  body 
snakes,  worms,  stones,  bits  of  fabric,  etc.  Hair  must  be  burned  that 
it  may  not  be  found  by  wizards  or  witches,  who,  combining  it  with 
other  things,  would  cast  it  into  the  person  from  whose  head  it  was  cut, 
causing  illness  and  perhaps  death.  There  is,  however,  a  panacea  for 
such  afflictions  in  the  esoteric  power  of  the  theurgists  of  the  secret  cult 
societies.  A  man  was  relieved  of  pain  in  the  chest  by  a  snake  being 
drawn  from  the  body  by  an  eminent  theurgist  during  the  stay  of  the 
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writer  at  Sia.  Such  is  the  effect  of  faith  cure  in  Sia  that,  though  the  man 
was  actually  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  his  improvement  dated  from 
the  hour  the  snake  was  supposed  to  have  been  extracted. 

CULT  SOCIETIES. 

Crt'set,  being  directed  in  all  things  by  Sus'sTstinnako,  originated  the 
cult  societies  of  the  lower  world,  giving  to  certain  of  them  the  secrets 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 

The  societies  are  mentioned  in  their  line  of  succession,  most  of  them 
having  been  named  for  the  animals  of  which  they  were  composed. 

The  first  society  organized  was  the  Ka'pina,  which  included  only 
the  spider  people,  its  ho'-na-ai-te, '  or  theurgist,  being  Sus'sistinnako 
himself;  and  as  the  members  of  this  society  were  directly  associated 
with  Sus'sistinnako,  they  knew  his  medicine  secrets. 

Then  followed  the  societies  of  the  bear,  cougar,  badgei-,  wolf,  and 
shrew  {Sorex). 

The  his'tiiin '  (knife)  was  composed  of  the  cougar  and  the  bear,  these 
two  societies  being  consolidated.  Sus'sistinnako  finding  that  the  bear 
was  always  dissatistied  and  inclined  to  growl  and  run  from  the  people 
when  they  approached,  decided  to  make  the  cougar  first  and  the  bear 
.second,  giving  as  his  reason  that  when  the  people  drew  near  the  cougar 
he  sat  still  and  looked  at  them ;  he  neither  growled  nor  ran,  and  the 
people  were  not  afraid ;  he  commanded  their  respect,  but  not  their  fear, 
and  for  this  reason  Sus'sistinnako  united  these  societies  that  the  bear 
might  be  second,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  cougar. 

The  next  six  societies  organized  were  the  snakes,  composed  of  the 
snakes  of  the  (;ardinal  points,  the  snake  of  the  north  being  Ska'towe 
(Plumed  Serpent),  the  west  Ka'spanna,  the  south  Ko'quaiia,  the  east 
Quis'.sera,  the  heavens  Hu'waka,  the  earth  Ya'ai.  The  Ska'towe  (Ser- 
pent of  the  North)  and  Ko'quaira  (Serpentof  the  South)  having  special 
influence  over  the  cloud  people,  have  tlicir  bodies  marked  witli  cloud 
emblems;  theKa'si)aniia  fSeiixMit  oltlie  West)  and  the  (,>uis'scra  (Ser- 
pentof the  East)  hold  es()teri<-  relations  witli  the  sun  and  moon;  hence 
their  bodies  are  painted  with  the  crescent.  Hu'waka  (Serpent  of  the 
Heavens)  has  a  body  like  crystal,  and  it  is  so  brilliant  that  one's  eyes 
can  not  rest  upon  him;  he  is  very  closely  allied  to  tlie  sun.  The  Ya'ai 
(Serpent  of  tlie  Kartli)  has  si)ecial  rehitions  witli  lla'arts  (the  earth). 
His  body  is  spotted  over  like  tiu'  earth,  and  he  passes  about  over 
Ha'arts  until  someone  approaches,  when  lie  ha.stens  into  his  house  in 
the  earth. 

The  seven  ant  societies  followed  the  Biiakes.  The  live  animal  soci- 
eties, the   six  snake  societies,  the  first  three  ant  societies,  and  the 

'  Presiding  officor  of  n  cult  society. 

'Tliie  aocioly  ilifibn*(l  fr.)ni  tlm  ono  of  the  same  nanio  nftcrwarclB  organized  in  tlio  nppcr  world; 
knife  in  the  former  referring  to  tlte  iniplomt^nt  UM4'd  for  domestic  and  other  purpoAes,  while  the  word 
In  the  luttcr  indirnteH  the  arrows  prosont«d  to  Ma'asewo  and  U'yuuyowS,  tho  two  war  heroes,  sons  of 
the  Bun,  by  their  futhcr. 
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society  of  the  eagle  were  given  the  secrets  of  the  medicine  for  healing 
the  sick,  through  the  process  of  sucking,  the  ant  alone  receiving  the 
secret  of  the  medicine  by  brushing ;  the  last  four  societies  of  ants  were 
instructed  in  the  songs  for  rain  only.  The  reason  given  for  this  di- 
vision is  that  only  the  first  three  ants  produced  irritation  or  swelling 
from  their  bites,  the  last  four  being  peaceable  ants.     (Fig.  18). 

The  next  sis  societies  were  those  of  the  birds  of  the  cardinal  points, 
zenith  and  nadir.— The  Ha'-te-e,  Bird  of  the  North;  Shas'-to,  Bird  of 
the  West;  Ma'-pe-un,  Bird  of  the  South;  Shu-wa-kai',  Bird  of  the  East; 
Tia'mi,  Bird  of  the  Heavens  (the  eagle);  Chas'-ka,  Bird  of  the  Earth 
(chaparral  cock).  While  these  six  societies  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  for  rain,  the  eagle  alone  learned  the  medicine  songs.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  only  such  animals  as  were  regarded  as  virulent  were  given 
the  secrets  of  the  medicine  for  healing  the  sick.  All  of  the  animals  of 
the  world  were  subordinate  to  the  animal  societies ;  all  of  the  snakes 
of  the  world  were  submissive  to  the  six  snake  societies;  all  the  ants 
and  other  insects  were  subject  to  the  seven  ant  societies,  and  all  the 
birds  of  the  world  to  the  six  bird  societies. 

The  next  society  organized  was  the  Ha'kan,  fire.  Sus'sistinnako, 
desiring  to  have  fire  that  their  food  might  be  cooked,  placed  a  round 
flat  stone  on  the  floor  and  attached  a  small  sharpened  stone  to  one  end 
of  a  slender  round  stick ;  he  then  called  togetlier  the  ho'naaites  of  the 
cult  societies,  and  the  priestly  rulers  of  the  Sia  and  other  Indians,  re- 
questing each  one  in  proper  succession  to  produce  fire  by  rubbing  the 
circular  stick  between  the  hands  upon  the  round  flat  stone.  As  each 
one  attempted  to  make  the  fire,  a  blanket  was  thrown  over  him  and  the 
stone  that  he  might  work  in  perfect  seclusion.  All  failing  in  their 
eflbrts  (this  work  being  performed  in  the  daytime)  Sus'sistinnako 
dismissed  them.  He  then  passed  through  three  chambers,  carrying 
the  fire  stone  with  him,  anvl  entering  the  fourth  sat  down  and  thought 
a  long  while,  and  after  a  time  he  attempted  to  make  the  fire  and  was 
successful.  Sus'sistinnako  then  called  in  t^t'sSt  and  her  principal 
officer  (a  man  of  the  Sia  people),  and  handing  her  an  ignited  fire  brand 
of  cedar  told  her  to  light  a  fire,  and  this  fire  burned  four  days  and  nights. 
trt'sft,  obeying  the  command  of  Sus'sistinnako,  requested  her  officer 
to  place  a  ho'naaite  of  a  snake  society  at  the  first  door,  the  ho'naaite  of 
the  Hls'tian  and  his  vice  (the  cougar  and  a  bear)  at  the  second  and  third 
doors,  and  to  guard  the  inner  door  himself,  that  no  one  might  enter  and 
see  the  fire.  On  the  fifth  day  all  the  people  discovered  the  smoke,  which 
escaped  from  the  chamber,  and  they  wondered  what  it  could  be,  for  as 
yet  they  did  not  know  fire.  On  the  sixth  morning  Sus'sistinnako  said 
to  the  officer  of  tJt'set,  "  I  will  now  organize  a  fire  society  and  I  appoint 
you  the  ho'naaite  of  the  society."  On  this  same  morning  the  ho'naaites 
of  the  cult  societies  and  the  priestly  rulers  of  the  Indians  were  called  to 
the  chamber  to  see  the  fire  and  to  understand  it.  Then  the  ho'naaite 
of  the  fire  society  carried  some  of  the  fire  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of 
the  Sia. 
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Ko'shairi  received  directly  from  the  sun  valuable  medicine  for  rain, 
and  so  the  songs  of  the  Ko'shairi  are  principally  invocations  for  rain 
to  fructify  the  earth. 

Quer'ranna's  office  i.s  similar  to  that  of  the  Ko'shairi,  though  his 
dress  is  different,  as  he  comes  from  the  house  of  the  moon  and  not  the 
sun.  Besides  the  songs  for  rain  the  sun  gave  him  the  secret  of  the 
medicine,  which  would  not  only  make  ha'arts  but  women  pregnant. 

After  the  Sia,  animals  a)id  Ka"suna  entered  this  world,  they  being 
led  by  the  mother  tlt'sfit,  the  Ka"suna  were  directed  by  Ut'set  to  go 
to  the  west  and  there  make  their  homes.  Before  their  departure,  how- 
ever, masks  were  made  to  represent  them.  Ut'set  sent  Ko'shairi  and 
Quer'ranna  to  the  east,  telling  the  former  to  make  his  home  near  the 
house  of  the  sun  and  the  latter  to  make  his  house  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  sun's.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sus'sistinnako  .sent  the  sun  to 
this  world  before  the  advent  of  the  Sia.  Ko'shairi  performs  not  only 
the  ofQce  of  courier  between  the  sun  and  Ka"suna,  but  is  also  medi- 
ator between  the  Sia  and  the  sun.     (See  PI.  x.) 

Upon  the  departure  of  Ko'shairi  and  Quer'ranna,  tjt'set  organized 
two  orders  bearing  their  names,  to  wait  upon  the  personators  of  the 
Ka"sana  whenever  they  should  appear.  The  representatives  of  Ko- 
shai'ri  and  (Quer'ranna  are  supposed  to  be  the  exact  reproductions  of 
the  originals.  The  body  of  Ko'.shairi  is  painted  white  and  striped  in 
black:  that  of  Quer'ranna  is  half  yellow  and  half  white,  dotted  with 
black  crescents.  Thus  we  see  stripes  and  particolors  as  indicative  of 
the  harlequin  is  of  prehistoric  origin.  The  hair  of  Ko'shairi  is  brought 
to  the  front  and  tied  with  painted  black  and  white  corn  husks.  The 
breech  cloth  is  black  cotton  (PI.  x  A).  Quer'ranna's  hair  is  brought 
forward  and  tied  to  stand  erect  (PI.  x  B). 

Whenever  the  Ka"suna  appear  in  Sia  they  are  attended  by  the 
Ko'shairi  and  Quer'ranna,  they  waiting  upon  the  Ka"suua,  adjusting 
any  of  their  wearing  a])parel  which  becomes  disarranged,  etc.  They 
also  play  the  fool,  their  bufloonery  causing  great  merriment  among 
the  spectators. 

After  ridding  the  world  of  the  destroyers  of  the  peo])le,  Ma'asewe 
said  lo  the  ti'iimoni  of  Sia  (the  Sia  were  still  living  at  the  white  house), 
"Now  that  1  have  killed  the  bad  people  of  the  world  it  is  well  to 
organize  societies  similar  to  those  instituted  by  Ut'sf-t  in  the  lower 
world,  and  learn  from  the  animals  the  secrets  of  medicine."  It  must 
be  understood  tliat  all  the  animals  were  not  bad. 

The  first  society  originated  by  Ma'asewe  was  the  His'tiiin  or  Knife. 
This  .society  being  first,  because  it  was  through  the  power  of  the  knives 
or  arrows  given  to  the  boys  by  the  sun  fatlier  that  the  enemies  were 
destroyed;  Ill.s'tian,  in  this  ca.se,  meaning  the  knife  or  arrow  of  liglit 
ning. 

The  next  society  originated  was  that  of  the  cougar,  then  followed  tlie 
societies  of  tlie  bear,  the  skoyo  (giant),  the  snake,  and  tlie  ant.     The 
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ho'naaite  of  each  society  was  furnished  with  medicine  by  the  two  war- 
riors, this  medicine  being  bits  of  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  destroyed ; 
a  portion  of  each  heart  being  given  to  each  ho'naaite. 

Ma'asewe  then  organized  the  Ope  Society  (Warriors),  designating 
himself  as  the  ho'naaite'  of  the  society  and  his  brotlier  as  its  vicar. 
He  then  appointed  six  men  members  of  the  society,  to  reside  for  all 
time  In  the  six  high  mountains  of  the  world,  that  they  might  look  from 
the  six  cardinal  points  and  discover  bad  people,  and  inform  the  Sia  of 
an  approaching  enemy.  These  six  men,  in  conjunction  with  Ma'asewe 
and  U'yuuyewc,  guide  the  arrows  of  the  Sia  when  contending  with  the 
enemy.  It  will  be  remembered  it  was  stated  in  the  "  Sia  Cosmogony" 
that  Ma'asewe  and  U'yuuyewe  went  to  reside  in  the  interior  of  the 
Sandia  mountain. 

When  these  societies  had  been  formed,  the  animal  societies  assembled 
at  the  white  house  and  taught  the  ho'naaites  their  medicine  songs; 
previous  to  this,  when  the  Sia  were  ill,  they  received  their  medicine 
direct  from  the  animals,  the  animals  officiating  and  singing.  After  in- 
structing the  Sia  in  their  songs,  they  told  them  to  make  stone  images 
of  themselves,  that  passing  over  the  road  of  meal  they  might  enter 
these  images;  and  so  the  Indians  are  sure  of  the  presence  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  beings  pass  over  the  line  of  meal,  entering  the  fetiches, 
where  they  remain  until  the  close  of  a  ceremonial,  and  then  depart  over 
the  line. 

The  secret  of  the  fire  was  not  brought  to  this  world,  and  the  fire  so- 
ciety was  originated  here  in  this  way.  The  people  grew  tired  of  feed- 
ing about  on  grass,  like  the  deer  and  other  animals,  and  they  consulted 
together  as  to  how  fire  might  be  obtained.  It  was  finally  decided  by 
the  ti'iimoni  that  a  coyote  was  the  best  person  to  steal  the  fire  from  tlie 
world  below,  and  he  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  coyote.  Upon  mak- 
ing his  appearance  the  ti'iimoni  told  of  the  wish  of  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple for  fire,  and  that  he  wanted  him  to  return  to  the  world  below  and 
bring  the  fire,  and  the  coyote  replied,  "It  is  well,  fiither;  I  will  go." 
Upon  reaching  the  first  entrance  of  the  house  of  Sus'slstinnako  (it  was 
the  middle  of  the  night),  the  coyote  found  the  snake  who  guarded  the 
door  asleep,  and  he  quickly  and  quietly  slipped  by;  the  cougar  who 
guarded  the  second  door  was  also  asleep,  and  the  bear  who  guarded  the 
third  door  was  sleeping.  Upon  reaching  the  fourth  door  he  found  the 
ho'naaite  of  the  fire  asleep,  and,  slipping  through,  he  entered  the  room 
and  found  Siis'sTstinnako  also  soundly  sleeping;  he  hastened  to  the 


1  The  ho'naaite,  in  this  instance,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  theurgist,  for  the  priest-doctor  of  the 
Rnoiety  of  warriors  practices  surgery  exclusively,  such  as  extracting  balls  and  arrows,  while  the 
theurgist  has  to  cUal  with  ullli.tions  caused  by  witchcraft  and  the  anirer  of  certain  animals  aiul  in- 
sects   he  acting  Mill. I'lx    i-iIm     ,  ■.  iit  of  the  prey  auim^ils.    Thr  lu.i.  li.ms  of  the  ho'r""="-  "f  *•"" 


these  two  societies  i 


Ko3hai'riand<,iiH  I     111    ..             i  r  irom  tooseoi  tnc  oui.  i  an.  n 
theirsongsanci.M.  .1.   :i  :■     I.  ..m  the  sun.  they  an-  i „hil.-,l  In  the  slat  altars  used  in  cere- 

monials and  givtn  l.j  I  loLLiuUicaucictiea  in  the  lower  w..rM;  ..nly  ili..se  ho'naaites  who  practice 
through  the  power  .,(  the  prey  animals  possess  the  sand  paiutiugs.  The  Warriors,  Koshai'ri  and 
Quer'riinna,  make  their  cloud  emblems  of  meal. 
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fire,  and,  ligbtiu|r  the  cedar  brand  which  vra.s  attached  to  his  tail,  hur- 
ried out.  Sus'sistiuuako  awoke,  rubbing  hi.s  eyes,  Just  iu  time  to  be  con- 
scious that  some  one  was  leaving  the  room.  *'  Who  is  there  V  he  cried ; 
"some  one  has  been  here,"  but  before  he  could  arouse  those  who 
guarded  the  entrance  the  coyote  was  far  on  his  way  to  tlie  upper  world. 
After  the  organization  of  the  cult  societies  the  ti'iimoni,  influenced  by 
Crt'set,  commanded  the  cougar  to  make  his  home  for  all  time  in  the 
north;  the  bear  was  likewise  sent  to  the  west,  the  badger  to  the  south, 
the  wolf  to  the  east,  the  eagle  to  the  heavens,  and  the  shrew  to  the 
earth. 


THEURGISTIC  RITES. 

It  is  only  upon  acquaintance  with  the  secret  cult  societies  that  one 
may  gleau  something  of  the  Indians'  conception  of  disease,  its  cause 
and  cure.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  almost  wholly  through  one  or 
two  agencies— the  occult  powers  of  wizards  and  witches,  and  the  anger 
of  certain  animals,  often  insects.  Therefore,  though  some  plant  medi- 
cines are  known  to  these  Indians,  their  materia  medica  may  be  said  to 
be  purely  fetichistic;  for  when  anything  of  a  medicinal  character  is 
used  by  the  theurgist  it  must  be  supplemented  with  fetich  medicine 
and  magical  craft. 

While  there  are  thirteen  secret  cult  societies  with  the  Zuni,  there  are 
but  eight  in  Sia,  some  of  these  being  reduced  to  a  membership  of  two, 
and  iu  one  instance  to  one.  While  the  Zuni  and  Sia  each  has  its 
society  of  warriors,  the  functions  of  these  societies  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

The  cult  societies  of  the  Sia,  as  well  as  those  of  Zuni,  have  their 
altars  and  saud  paintings;  but  while  each  Zuni  altar,  with  its  medicines 
and  fetiches,  is  guarded  during  ceremonials  by  two  members  of  the 
Society  of  Warriors,  this  entitling  the  members  of  this  society  to  be 
present  at  tlie  meetings  of  all  the  cidt  societies,  the  Sia  have  no  such 
customs.  Their  altars  and  fetiches  are  not  protected  by  others  than 
the  theurgists  and  vice-theurgi.sts  of  their  rcsjjective  .societies.  At  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  depleted  numbers  of  tlie  Society  of  Warriors 
of  the  Zuni,  .some  of  tiieir  altars  have  but  one  guardian. 

The  Society  of  Warriors  has  for  its  director  and  vicar,  like  the  Zuni 
and  the  other  pueblos,  the  representatives  of  the  mythologic  war 
heroes,  who,  tliough  small  in  stature,  are  invulnerable.  "Their  hearts 
are  large,  for  they  have  the  heart  of  tin;  sun."  The  head  or  director  of 
a  society  is  termed  the  elder  brother  ;  the  vicar,  younger  brother. 

When  the  iiilt  societies  invoke  the  cloud  people  to  water  the  earth, 
the  presence  of  certain  anthropomoipliic  and  /,()oinori)hic  beings  having 
l»otent  inrtncnce  over  the  cloud  jjcople  is  assured  by  the  drawing  of  a 
line  of  meal  from  the  altar  to  the  entrance  of  the  ceremouial  chamber 
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over  which  these  beings  pass,  temporarily  abiding  in  the  stone  images 
of  themselves  which  stand  before  the  altar.  These  beings  are  exhorted 
to  use  their  mystic  powers  with  the  cloud  people  to  water  the  mother 
earth,  that  she  may  become  pregnant  and  bear  to  the  people  of  Ha' arts 
(the  earth)  the  fruits  of  her  being. 

In  order  to  obtain  their  services  the  Sia  compensate  them.  The. 
hii'chamoni  (notched  stick),  which  is  deposited  to  convey  the  message, 
invariably  has  plumes  attached  to  it,  these  plume  offerings  being  actual 
compensation  for  that  which  is  desired.  Other  offerings  are  made, 
among  which  are  gaming  blocks,  hoops  for  the  cloud  people  to  ride 
upon,  and  cigarettes  filled  with  the  down  of  humming  birds,  corn  pollen, 
and  bits  of  precious  beads.    (See  Plate  xi). 

Eagles  are  kept  caged,  and  turkeys  are  domesticated  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  plumes  for  these  offerings. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  ti'amoni  to  specify  the  time  for  the 
meetings  of  the  cult  societies,  excepting  ceremonials  for  the  healing  of 
the  sick  by  the  request  of  the  patient  or  his  friend.  These  meetings 
being  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  theurgist,  who  does  not 
possess  within  himself  the  power  of  healing,  he  is  simply  the  agent 
acting  under  the  influence  of  those  beings  who  are  present  in  the  stone 
images. 

The  gala  time  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  in  December,  when 
the  cult  societies  hold  syuchronal  ceremonials  extending  through  a 
period  of  four  days  and  nights,  at  which  time  the  fetich  medicines  are 
prepared;  and  those  possessing  real  or  imaginary  disease  gather  in 
the  chamber  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  members,  when  the  the- 
urgists  iiud  their  followers  elaborate  their  practices  of  mysticism  upon 
their  subjects. 

The  cult  societies  have  two  ways  of  retaining  their  complement  of 
members.  An  adult  or  child  joins  a  society  after  being  restored  to 
health  by  a  theurgist,  and  a  parent  may  enter  a  child  into  a  society,  or 
a  boy  or  girl  having  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  may  declare  a  de- 
sire to  join  a  society. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  child  the  paternal  or  maternal  parent  calls 
upon  the  theurgist  and,  making  known  his  wish,  presents  him  with  a 
handful  of  shell  mixture,'  saying,  "I  wish  my  child  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  your  society  that  his  mind  and  heart  may  be  strong."  In  the 
case  of  an  elder  boy  or  girl  the  clan  is  first  notified,  and  the  applicant 
then  calls  upon  the  them-gist  and,  presenting  him  a  handful  of  the 
shell  mixture,  makes  known  his  wish. 

Most  of  the  societies  are  divided  into  two  or  more  orders,  the  more 
important  order  being  that  in  which  the  members  are  endowed  with 
the  anagogics  of  medicine,  except  in  the  Snake  Society,  when  the  snake 

I  The  sacreil  meal,  or  shell  mixture  as  it  is  often  called  by  the  Sia,  may  be  prepared  by  .in  adult  of 
either  sex;  it  ia  composed  of  coarsely  ground  meal,  powdered  shells,  and  turkis. 
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Older  is  essential.  One  must  pass  through  three  degrees  before  being 
permitted  to  handle  the  snakes.  In  the  case  of  minors  they  can  not  be 
initiated  into  the  third  degree  until,  in  the  ho'naaite's  judgment,  they 
are  amenable  to  the  rigid  rules.  A  person  may  belong  to  two  or  more 
of  these  societies. 

Women  may  be  members  of  the  various  orders,  excepting  in  the 
societies  of  the  Snake,  Cougar,  or  Hunters  and  Warriors.  The  Snake 
division  of  the  Snake  Society  has  no  female  members,  and  the  societies 
of  the  Cougar  or  Hunters  and  Warriors  are  composed  entirely  of  men. 
When  one  makes  known  his  desire  to  enter  a  society  he  states  to  the 
theurgist  which  division  he  wishes  to  join. 

The  objection  to  handling  the  snakes  keeps  the  Snake  division  of  this 
society  limited,  though  the  honor  is  much  greater  in  belonging  to  this 
division.  Upon  entering  the  medicine  order  of  any  society  the  new 
member  is  presented  with  the  fetich  ya'ya  by  the  theurgist,  who  must 
practice  continency  four  days  previous  to  preparing  the  fetich. 

The  cult  societies  observe  two  modes  in  curing  disease:  One  is  by 
sucking,  and  the  other  by  brushing  the  body  with  straws  and  eagle 
plumes.  The  former  mode  is  practiced  when  Ka-nat-kaiya  (witches) 
have  caused  the  malady  by  casting  into  the  body  worms,  stones,  yarn, 
etc. ;  the  latter  mode  is  observetl  when  one  is  afflicted  through  angry 
ants  or  other  insects,  which  are  thus  drawn  to  the  surface  and  brushed 
off. 

Tiie  medicine  ceremonials  of  the  cult  societies  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  ceremonials  for  rain. 

The  only  compensation  made  the  theurgist  for  his  practice  upon 
invalids  either  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  or  dwelling  is  the  sacred 
shell  mixture.  It  is  quite  the  reverse  with  all  other  Indians  with  whom 
the  writer  is  acquainted.  The  healing  of  the  sick  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  is  with  some  of  the  peublos  gratuitous,  but  generous  compen- 
sation is  required  when  the  theurgist  visits  the  house  of  the  invalid. 

Continency  is  observed  four  days  previous  to  a  ceremonial,  and  an 
emetic  is  taken  each  morning  for  purification  from  conjugal  relations. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  married  members  bathe  (the  men  going  into  the 
river)  and  have  their  heads  washed  in  yucca  suds.  This  is  for  phys- 
ical purification.  Tiie  exempting  of  those  who  have  not  been  married 
and  those  who  have  lost  a  sjjouse  seems  a  strange  and  unreasonable 
edict  in  a  community  where  there  is  an  indiscriminate  living  together 
of  the  ])eople. 

The  ceremonials  here  noted  occurred  after  the  planting  of  the  grain. 
Several  of  the  ordinances  had  been  held  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ' 
writer.     She  collected   sufiicient  data,   however,  to  demonstrate   the 
analogy  between  the  rain  ceremonials  of  the  secret  cult  societies,  their 
songs  bearing  the  one  burden — supplication  for  rain. 
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The  morning  was  spent  by  the  ho'naaite  (theurgist)  and  his  vicar 
in  the  preparation  of  ha'chamoni'  and  plume  offerings.  The  ha'cha- 
moni  are  symbolic  of  the  beings  to  whom  they  are  offered,  the  mes- 
sages or  prayers  being  conveyed  through  the  notches  upon  the  sticks. 
These  symbols  frequently  have  her'rotuma  (more  slender  sticks  rep- 
resenting the  official  staff)  bound  to  them  with  threads  of  yucca;  Pis. 
XI  and  XII  show  an  incomplete  set  of  ha'chamoni  before  the  plume 
offerings  are  appended,  which  the  Snake  Society  deposits  when  rain 
is  desired;  PI.  xiii,  specimens  of  ha'chamoni  with  plume  offerings 
attached. 

About  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  ho'naaite  and  his  younger  brother  were 
joined  by  the  third  member  of  the  society,  when  the  ho'naaite  began  the 
sand  painting,^  the  first  one  being  laid  immediately  before  the  a"chin 
(Slat  altar),  which  had  been  erected  earlier  in  the  day,  and  the  second  in 
front  of  the  former  (PI.  xiv). 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  paintings  the  ho'naaite  deposited  several 
long  buckskin  sacks  upon  the  floor  and  the  three  proceeded  to  remove 
such  articles  as  were  to  be  placed  before  the  altar.  There  were  six 
ya'ya,  four  of  these  being  the  property  of  the  ho'naaite,  two  having 
come  to  him  through  the  Snake  Society,  and  two  through  the  Spider, 
he  being  also  ho'naaite  of  the  Spider  Society,  the  others  belonging  to 
the  vice  ho'naaite  and  third  member  of  the  Snake  Society. 

The  ya'ya  are  most  carefully  preserved,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
sacred  value,  but  also  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  the  parrot  plumes  of 
which  they  are  partially  composed  are  very  costly  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, they  being  procured  from  other  Indians,  who  either  make  journeys 
into  Mexico  and  trade  for  these  plumes  with  the  Indians  of  that  country, 
or  the  Indians  on  the  border  secure  them  and  bring  them  for  traffic 
among  their  more  northern  brothers. 

The  ya'ya  are  wrapped  first  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  then  with  buck- 
skin, and  finally  with  another  cloth;  slender  splints  are  placed  around 
this  outer  covering  and  a  long  buckskin  string  secures  the  packagas. 

After  unwrapping  the  ya'ya  the  ho'naaite  proceeds  to  arrange  the 
fetiches.  Three  of  the  ya'ya  are  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
altar  upon  a  paralellogram  of  meal,  which  is  always  drawn  at  the  base 
of  the  altars,  and  is  emblematic  of  seats  for  the  ya'ya.    An  image,  8 

I  A  member  of  a  society  is  selected  by  the  ho'naaite  to  collect  the  -n-iUow  twigs  from  which  the 
ha'chamoni  are  made.  The  ho'naaite  arranges  a  bunch  of  bird  plumes  which  the  collector  attaches  to 
the  limb  of  a  willow,  saying :  "  I  have  come  to  collect  twigs  foi  ha'chamoni  and  I  pay  you  with  these 
plumes."  The  tree  to  which  the  plumes  are  attached  is  not  touched,  but  tlie  one  nearest  to  it.  A 
stroke  at  the  place  where  the  twig  is  to  be  cut  is  made  with  an  ancient  stone  knife  and  the  twig  is 
severed  from  the  tree  on  a  line  at  right  angles  with  itself,  the  stick  varying  from  four  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length,  according  to  the  symmetry  of  the  twig,  which  is  divided  by  three  cuts  (these  having  first 
been  indicated  by  the  stone  knife),  leaving  the  selected  portion  with  a  pointed  end  which  in  cross 
section  would  show  an  equilateral  triangle. 

'The  Sia  do  not  differ  from  the  Zuui,  Tusayan,  and  Navajo  in  their  process  of  preparing  sand  paint- 
ings, the  powdered  pigment  being  sprinkled  between  the  index  finger  and  thumb.  All  these  Indian 
artists  work  rapidly. 
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inches  his'h,  of  Ko'cliinako  (Yellow  Woman  of  the  North)  stands  to 
the  light  of  the  ya'ya,  and  a  wolf  of  red  sandstone,  its  tail  being  quite 
the  length  of  its  body,  which  is  6  inches,  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
ya'ya,  and  by  the  side  of  this  wolf  is  a  bear  of  black  lava,  and  next  an 
abalone  shell;  two  cougars  of  red  sandstone,  some  12  inches  in  length, 
are  posted  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar ;  an  antique  medicine  bowl, 
finely  decorated  in  snake,  cloud,  and  lightning  designs,  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  three  ya'ya;  two  finely  polished  adzes,  12  inches  long,  are 
laid  either  side  of  the  medicine  bowl,  and  by  these  two  large  stone 
knives;  two  ya'ya  stand  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  bowl,  and  before 
each  is  a  snake's  rattle,  each  rattle  having  4;welve  buttons ;  the  sixth 
ya'ya  stands  on  the  tail  of  the  sand-painted  cougar;  a  miniature  bow 
and  arrow  is  laid  before  each  of  the  six  ya'ya;  eight  human  images 
are  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  two  ya'ya,  these  representing 
Ma'asewe,  TjyuuyewS,  and  the  six  warriors  who  live  in  the  six  moun- 
tains of  the  cardinal  points,  the  larger  figures  being  8  and  10  inches 
high  and  tlie  smaller  ones  4  and  5,  the  figure  of  the  Warrior  of  the 
North  having  well  defined  eyes  and  nose  in  bas-relief.  This  figure  is 
decorated  with  a  necklace  of  bears'  claws,  a  similar  necklace  being 
around  its  companion,  a  clumsy  stone  hatchet.  Most  of  the  images  in 
this  line  have  a  fringe  of  white  wool  around  the  face,  symbolic  of  clouds. 
In  front  of  these  figures  arc  three  fetiches  of  Ko'shairi,  not  over  4  or  5 
inches  high,  with  a  shell  in  fi'ont  of  them,  and  on  either  side  of  the  shell 
there  are  two  wands  of  turkey  plumes  standing  in  clay  holders,  the 
holders  having  been  first  modeled  into  a  ball  and  then  a  cavity  made 
by  pressing  in  the  finger  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  the  wand.  These 
holders  are  sun  dried.  In  front  of  the  shell  is  a  cross,  the  only  evi- 
dence discovered  of  an  api)arent  infiueuce  of  Catholicism.  The  cross, 
however,  bears  no  symbol  of  Christianity  to  these  Indians.  The  one  re- 
ferred to  was  given  to  a  theurgist  of  the  Snake  Society  in  remote  times 
by  a  priest  so  good  of  heart,  they  say,  that,  though  his  religion  was  not 
theirs,  his  prayers  traveled  fast  over  the  straight  road  to  Ko'plshtaia; 
and  so  their  reverence  for  this  priest  as  an  honest,  truthful  man  led  them 
to  convert  the  symbol  of  Christianity  into  an  object  of  fetichistic  worship. 
The  cross  stands  on  a  6-inoli  cube  of  wood,  and  is  so  covered  with 
plumes  that  onlj'  tlie  tips  of  the  cross  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  small  bunch  of 
eagle  plumes  is  attached  pendent  to  the  top  of  the  cross  with  cotton 
cord.  A  bear  of  white  stone,  .5  inches  long,  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
cross  and  just  back  of  it  a  tiny  cub.  A  wolf,  also  of  white  stone,  and 
5  inches  in  length,  is  deposited  to  the  right  of  the  cross.  At  either 
end  of,  and  to  the  front  of,  the  altar  are  two  massive  carvings  in  relief, 
in  red  sandstone,  of  coiled  snakes.  IJear-leg  skins,  with  the  claws,  are 
piled  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and  by  these  gourd  rattles  and  eagle 
plumes,  in  twos,  to  be  used  by  the  members  in  tlie  ceremonial.  A  neck- 
lace of  bears'  claws,  with  a  whistle  attached  midway  the  string,  having 
two  fluffy  eagle  plumes  fastened  to  the  end  \vith  native  cotton  cord, 
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bangs  over  the  north  post  of  the  altar.  The  ho'uaaite  wear  this  neck- 
lace in  the  evening  ceremony.  The  sacred  honey  jug  (a  gourd)  and 
basket  containing  the  sacred  meal,  a  shell  filled  with  corn  pollen,  a 
buckskin  medicine  bag,  an  arrow  point,  and  an  ancient  square  pottery 
bowl  are  grouped  in  front  of  the  snake  fetich  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  and  to  the  north  of  this  group  are  other  medicine  bags  and  tur- 
key feather  wands,  with  bunches  of  fluffy  eagle  plumes,  tipped  black 
and  the  other  portion  dyed  a  beautiful  lemon  color,  attached  to  them 
with  cotton  cord.  These  wands  are  afterwards  held  by  the  women, 
who  form  the  line  at  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  A  Tusayan 
basket,  containing  the  offerings,  consisting  of  hii'chamoni,  each  one 
being  tipped  with  a  bit  of  raw  cotton  and  a  single  plume  from  the  wing 
of  a  humming  bird,  with  plumes  attached  upright  at  the  base;  H6r'ro- 
tume  (staffs)  ornamented  with  plumes,  Ta'-wa-ka  (gaming  blocks  and 
rings  for  the  clouds  to  ride  upon),  Maic'-kur-i-wa-pai  (bunches  of 
plumes  of  birds  of  the  cardinal  points,  zenith  and  nadir),  is  deposited 
in  front  of  the  snake  fetich  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  beyond 
this  basket  are  similar  wands  to  those  north  of  the  altar,  which  are 
carried  in  the  ceremonial  by  the  women  on  the  south  side  of  the  room. 
Five  stone  knives  complete  the  group.  A  white  stone  bear,  12  inches 
long,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  whole,  and  a  parrot  is  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  ceutral-slat  figure.  (PI.  xv)  Unfortunately,  the  flash-light  photo- 
graph of  the  altar  of  the  Snake  Society  made  during  the  ceremonial 
failed  to  develop  well,  and,  guarding  against  possible  failure,  the  writer  ' 
succeeded  in  having  the  ho'naaite  arrange  the  altar  at  another  time. 
The  fear  of  discovery  induced  such  haste  that  the  fetiches,  which  are 
kept  carefully  stored  away  in  different  houses,  were  not  all  brought 
out  on  this  occasion.' 

When  the  altar  is  completed  the  ho'naaite  and  his  associates  stand 
before  it  and  supplicate  the  presence  of  the  pai'atamo  and  Ko'pish- 
taia,  who  are  here  represented  by  images  of  themselves,  these  images 
becoming  the  abiding  places  of  the  beings  invoked.  After  the  prayer, 
the  ho'naaite  and  his  vicar  sit  upon  their  folded  blankets  near  the  fire- 
place, where  a  low  fire  burns,  and  with  a  supply  of  tobacco  and  corn 
husks  content  themselves  with  cigarettes  until  the  opening  of  the 
evening  ceremony. 

By  9  o'clock  the  Snake  society  was  joined  in  the  chai-an  ni-kai  (cer- 
emonial chamber)  archaic,  Su"-8er-ra-kai  by  the  Kapina,  it  being  the 
prerogative  of  the  honaaite  of  one  organization  to  invite  other  societies 
to  take  part  in  his  ceremonies.  They  formed  in  line,  sitting  back  of 
the  altar;  the  honaaite  being  in  the  rear  of  the  central  slat  figure, 
which  symbolized  the  honaaite  of  the  cult  society  of  the  cloud  people. 
The  other  members  were  seated  in  the  rear,  as  near  as  could  be,  of 

I  The  uncolored  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  Miss  May  S.  Clark,  tho  interior  views  being 
by  flash  light.  The  writer  is  pleased  to  congratulate  Miss  Clark  for  having  sucoecled  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances. 
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the  correspondiug  symbolic  flgm-es  of  the  cloud  and  lightning  people. 
A  boy  of  8  years  of  age,  who  lay  sleeping  as  the  writer  entered 
the  room,  was  aroused  to  take  his  position  in  the  line,  and  a  boy  of  4 
years,  who  had  been  sleeping  upon  a  sheepskin,  spread  on  the  floor  be- 
tween two  of  the  women,  was  led  from  the  room  by  one  of  them,  as  he 
had  not  entered  the  degree  when  he  might  hear  the  songs  and  see  the 
making  of  the  medicine  water. 

The  women  formed  right  angles  with  the  line  of  men,  four  sitting  on 
the  north  side  of  the  room  and  four  on  the  south  side.  The  elder 
female  member  sat  at  the  west  end  of  the  line  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room.  The  men  wore  breechcloths  of  white  cotton;  the  honaaite  and 
the  ti'amoni  wore  embroidered  Tusayan  kilts  for  breechcloths.  The 
hair  was  done  up  as  usual,  but  no  headkerchief  was  worn.  The  boy 
and  men  held  oh'shie  kats  (gourd  rattles)  in  their  right  hands  and 
hi'shiimi  (two  eagle  plumes)  in  the  left. 

The  women  were  attired  in  their  black  wool  dresses,  the  calico  gown 
being  discarded,  and  red  sashes,  wearing  the  conventional  cue  and 
bang.  The  neck  and  arms  were  exposed  and  the  feet  and  lower  limbs 
were  bare.  Each  woman  held  two  wands  of  turkey  plumes  in  the 
right  hand,  and  both  men  and  women  wore  numerous  strings  of  coral 
and  kohaqua  beads  with  bunches  of  turkis  (properly  earrings)  attached 
pendent  to  the  necklaces. 

The  ceremonial  opened  with  the  rattle  and  song,  the  women  accom- 
panying the  men  m  the  song.  After  a  short  stanza,  which  closed,  as 
all  the  stanzas  do,  with  a  rapid  manipulation  of  the  rattle,  the  second 
stanza  was  almost  immediately  begun,  when  the  \icar  (PI.  xvii)  stand- 
ing before  the  altar  shook  his  rattle  for  a  moment  and  then  waved  it  in 
a  circle  over  the  altar.  He  repeated  this  motion  six  times,  for  the  car- 
dinal points,  and  returned  to  Ids  seat  before  the  closing  of  the  stanza. 
The  circle  indicated  that  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  world  were  invoked 
to  water  the  earth. 

On  the  opening  of  the  third  stanza  all  arose  and  tlic  honaaite  reach- 
ing over  the  altar  took  a  yaya  in  either  hand,  he  having  previously 
laid  his  rattle  and  eagle  plumes  by  the  altar.  This  stanza  was  sung 
with  great  vivacity  by  the  men,  who  swayed  their  bodies  to  the  right 
and  left  in  rhythmical  motion,  while  the  women  waved  their  wands 
mon(ttonous]y.  The  movement  of  the  arms  of  both  the  men  and  women 
was  from  the  elbow,  the  upper  arms  b(^ing  apparently  pinioned  to  the 
sides;  there  was  no  raising  of  tlic  feet,  but  simply  the  bending  of  the 
knees. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  stanza,  which  continued  thirty  minutes,  the 
h6naaite  gave  a  weird  call  for  the  cloud  people  to  gather;  all,  at  the  same 
instant,  drew  a  breath  from  their  plumes  and  took  their  seats.  A  wo- 
man then  l)rought  a  vase  of  water  and  gcmrd  from  the  northeast  corner 
of  tlie  room  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  altar.  (PI.  xvi.)  In  a  moment 
the  song  was  resumed,  and  the  yCini-'si-wittiini  (maker  of  medicine 
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water)  proceeded  to  cousecrate  tlie  water.  He  dauced  iu  front  of  the 
altar  and  south  of  the  line  of  meal,  which  had  been  sprinkled  from  the 
altar  to  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  raising  first  one  heel  and  then  the 
other,  with  the  knees  slightly  bent,  the  toes  scarcely  leaving  the  floor; 
he  held  his  eagle  plumes  In  his  left  hand,  and  shook  the  rattle  with  the 
right,  keeping  his  upper  arms  close  to  his  side,  excepting  when  ex- 
tending his  plumes  toward  the  altar,  which  he  did  three  times,  each  time 
striking  the  plumes  near  the  quill  end  with  his  rattle  as  he  shook  them 
over  the  medicine  bowl.  He  then  waved  his  plumes  toward  the  north, 
and  giving  a  quick  motion  of  the  rattle  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
choir,  he  drew  a  breath  from  the  plumes  as  the  fourth  stanza  closed, 
and  in  a  moment  the  song  was  resumed.  The  three  members  of  the 
Snake  order  then  put  on  necklaces  of  bears'  claws,  each  having  attached, 
midway,  a  whistle.  The  yani'siwittauiii,  who  had  not  left  his  place  in 
front  of  the  altar,  danced  for  a  few  minutes,  then  dipped  a  gourd  of 
water  from  the  vase,  raised  it  high  with  a  weird  hoot,  and  emptied  it 
into  the  medicine  bowl.  A  second  gourdful  was  also  elevated,  and, 
with  aery,  it  was  emptied  into  the  cloud  bowl,  which  stood  on  the  sand- 
painting  of  the  clouds.  The  third  gourdful  was  emptied  into  the  same 
bowl,  the  raising  of  the  gourd  and  the  cry  being  omitted;  the  fourth 
gourdful  was  uplifted  with  a  cry  and  emptied  into  the  medicine  bowl. 
The  fifth  gourdful  was  also  hoisted  with  a  cry,  as  before,  to  the  snake 
hi'iiaaitc  to  iniplorc  the  cloud  rulers  to  send  their  people  to  water  the 
earth,  and  emptied  into  the  cloud  bowl.  The  sixth  gourdful  was  raised 
with  the  call  and  emptied  into  the  same  bowl.  The  seventh  gourdful 
was  elevated  with  a  wave  from  the  south  to  the  altar  and  emptied  into 
the  medicine  bowl.  The  eighth  gourdful  was  raiseil  with  a  similar 
motion  and  emptied  into  the  cloud  bowl.  The  ninth  gourdful  was 
elevated  and  extended  toward  the  east  and  returned  in  a  direct  line 
and  emptied  into  the  medicine  bowl.  The  tenth  gourdful  was  raised 
toward  the  west  and  emptied  into  the  cloud  bowl.  The  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  gourdfuls  were  lifted  from  the  vase 
and  emptied  without  being  hoisted  into  the  same  bowl.  The  filth  stanza 
closed  as  the  last  gourd  of  water  was  poured  into  the  bowl.  In  filling 
the  medicine  bowl  the  gourd  was  passed  between  two  yi-ya.  The 
woman  returned  the  water  vase  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  the 
y^ni'siwittiinni  lifted  the  bowl  and  drank  from  it,  afterwards  admin- 
istering a  draught  of  the  water  from  an  abalone  shell  to  each  member, 
excepting  the  hdnaaite,  who,  after  the  yani'siwittanni  had  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  line,  passed  to  the  fi-ont  of  the  altar  and  drank  directly  from 
the  bowl  and  returned  it  to  its  place. 

In  the  administering  of  the  water  the  women  were  helped  first,  a 
feature  never  before  observed  by  the  writer  in  aboriginal  life. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  stanza  the  houaaite  arose,  and 
leaning  forward  waved  his  plumes  over  the  medicine  bowl  with  a  weird 
call,  each  member  repeating  the  call,  the  women  exhibiting  more  enthu- 
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siasui  than  tlie  men  in  this  particulai-  featnre  of  the  ceremony.  Tlie 
cry,  which  was  repeated  four  times,  was  an  invocation  to  the  cloud 
rulers  of  the  cardinal  points  to  water  the  earth,  and,  with  eacli  cry, 
meal  was  sprinkled  into  the  medicine  bowl,  each  member  being  pro- 
vided with  a  small  buckskin  bag  of  meal  or  corn  pollen,  which  had  been 
previously  taken  from  a  bear-leg  skin,  and  laid  beside  the  altar. 
The  members  of  the  Snake  Division  sprinkled  corn  pollen  instead  of 
meal,  the  pollen  being  especially  acceptable  to  the  Snake  honaaite,  to 
whom  many  of  their  prayers  are  addressed. 

The  preparation  of  the  medicine  water  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  .seventh  stanza.  The  ya'ni'siwittiinni  danced  before  the  altar,  keep- 
ing .south  of  the  line  of  meal,  and  holding  six  pebble  fetiches  in  either 
hand,  which  he  had  taken  tiom  two  small  sacks  drawn  fi-om  one  of  the 
bear-leg  skins.  He  did  not  sing,  but  he  kept  time  with  the  choir.  Ex- 
tending his  right  hand  toward  the  altar,  he  touched  the  two  front  ya'ya, 
and  then,i)laciiig  lus  hands  togetlicr.lie  again  extcniled  them,  and,  draw- 
ing closer  still  to  tlie  altar,  lie  dropped  a  fetich  from  his  right  hand  into 
the  medicine  bowl  with  a  weird  cry  to  the  Snake  ho'naaite  of  the  north 
to  invoke  the  cloud  ruler  of  the  north  to  send  his  people  to  water  the 
earth ;  and  after  raising  his  hands  above  his  head  he  again  extended 
them  toward  the  altar,  and,  leaning  forward,  dropped  a  fetich  from  his  left 
hand  into  the  cloud  bowl.  This  was  repeated  four  times  with  each  bowl, 
with  petitions  to  the  Snake  ho'naaitesof  the  north,  the  west,  the  south, 
and  the  east  to  intercede  with  the  cloud  rulers  to  send  their  people  to 
water  the  earth.  Then,  taking  two  large  stone  knives  from  before  the 
altar,  he  struck  them  together,  and,  passing  from  the  south  of  the  line  of 
Dieal  to  the  north,  he  again  brought  the  knives  together,  liecrossing 
the  line  of  meal,  he  dipped  the  knives  into  the  bowl  of  medicine  water 
and  .sprinkled  the  altar;  then, passing  to  the  north  of  the  line, he  dipi)ed 
the  knives  into  the  medicine  water  and  repeated  the  sprinkling  of  the 
altar  four  times ;  again,  .standing  south  of  the  line,  he  dipped  the  knives 
int()  the  water,  throwing  it  to  the  east,  and,  crossing  the  line,  dijjped 
them  into  the  bowl  and  reiicated  the  motion  to  the  ca.st.  and  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  scmtli  end  of  the  line  of  men.  The  ho'naaite  then  leaned 
over  the  altar,  and, dipping  his  plumes  into  the  medicine  bowl,  S])rinkled 
the  altar  four  times  by  striking  the  plumes  on  the  top  with  the.  rattle 
held  in  the  right  hand.  The  song,  which  had  continued  for  an  hour 
without  cessation,  now  closed,  and  tlie  men  gathered  around  the  tobacco 
which  lay  near  the  tiie-placc,  and,  making  cigarettes,  returned  to  tlicir 
seats  and  smoked.  The  boy  ignited  the  fire-stick  and  held  it  fen-  the 
men  to  light  their  cigarettes.  Me  passed  it  first  to  the  man  at  the  n<u"th 
of  the  line.  As  each  man  took  the  first  wiiiff  of  his  cigarette  he  l)lew 
the  smoke  toward  the  altar  and  waved  the  cigarette  in  a  circle  as  he 
extended  it  to  the  altar.  Alter  the  smoke  the  .song  and  rattle  again 
resounded  thr(Migii  the  room,  and  at  tlu^  close  of  a  short  stanza  the  man 
at  the  north  end  of  \\\i-  line  cried  out  In   a  higli  tone  and  tlic  women 
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gathered  before  the  altar,  and  each,  taking  a  pinch  of  meal  from  the 
meal  bowl,  sprinkled  the  altar  and  returned  to  their  seats.  The  ya'ni- 
'siwittanui  lifted  the  shell  of  pollen  from  before  the  altar,  and,  passing 
to  the  entrance  and  opening  the  door,  waved  his  rattle  along  the  line  of 
meal  and  ont  of  the  door.  After  repeating  the  waving  of  the  rattle 
he  passed  his  hand  over  the  line  and  threw  out  the  pollen  from  his 
fingers,  as  offering  to  the  Snake  ho'naaite.  Returning  to  the  altar,  he 
stood  while  the  ho'naaite  dipped  his  plumes  into  the  medicine  water 
and  sprinkled  the  altar  by  striking  the  plumes  with  the  rattle.  After 
the  ya'nitsiwittanfii  and  ho'naaite  had  returned  to  the  line,  the  cloud- 
maker  (a  member  of  the  Spider  Society),  who  sat  at  the  north  end, 
crossed  the  line  of  meal,  and,  holding  his  eagle  plumes  and  rattle  in  his 
left  hand,  lifted  with  his  right  the  reed  which  lay  across  the  cloud 
bowl,  and,  transferring  it  to  his  left,  he  held  it  and  the  plumes  vertically 
while  he  prayed.  The  vice  ho'naaite  dipped  ashes  from  the  fireplace 
with  his  eagle  plumes,  holding  one  in  either  hand,  sprinkled  the  cloud- 
maker  for  purification,  and  threw  the  remainder  of  the  ashes  toward 
the  choir.  During  his  prayer,  which  continued  for  eight  minutes,  the 
cloud-maker  appeared  like  a  statue.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he 
dropped  into  the  cloud  bowl  a  quantity  of  to'chainitiwa  (a  certain 
root  used  by  the  cult  societies  to  produce  suds,  symbolic  of  the  clouds), 
and  sprinkled  with  corn  pollen  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was 
already  quite  covered  with  itj  then,  taking  the  reed  in  his  right  hand 
and  still  holding  it  vertically,  he  began  a  regular  and  rapid  movement 
with  the  reed,  in  a  short  time  producing  a  snowy  wliitc  frotli,  which, 
under  his  dextrous  manipulation,  rapidly  rose  high  above  the  bowl,  and 
fell  fi-om  it  in  cascades  to  the  floor.  The  bowl  stood  on  a  cincture  pad 
of  yucca,  a  circle  of  meal  symbolic  of  the  heart  or  life  of  the  water  having 
been  first  made.  The  reed  was  never  raised  from  the  bowl  during  the 
stirring  of  the  water.  When  the  clouds  were  perfected  the  song  ceased, 
and  the  cloud-maker  stood  the  reed  in  the  center  of  the  suds,  which 
now  wholly  concealed  the  bowl.  He  then  rose,  and,  after  holding 
his  two  eagle  plumes  in  his  left  hand  for  a  moment,  he  changed  one 
to  the  right  hand  and  began  dancing  before  the  altar;  presently  he 
dipped  a  quantity  of  suds  from  the  base  of  the  bowl  with  his  two  eagle 
plumes,  and  threw  them  to  the  north  of  the  altar;  again  dipping  the 
suds,  he  threw  them  to  the  south;  (•(.ntiuuiiig  to  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  rattle  and  tlie  son,-,  he  dipped  tin'  suds  and  tln.'w  them  to  the  fire- 
place; dipping  them  again,  lie  threw  them  to  the  earth,  each  time  with 
an  invocation  to  the  cloud  people.  As  he  threw  the  suds  to  the  earth 
two  of  the  choir  dipped  their  plumes  into  the  bowl  of  medicine  water 
and  sprinkled  the  altar  by  striking  the  upper  sides  of  the  plumes  with 
their  rattles.  The  cloud-maker  again  dipped  up  the  suds,  and,  facing 
east,  threw  them  toward  the  zenith;  he  then  dipped  the  suds  and  de- 
posited them  in  the  center  of  the  basket  containing  the  plume  offer- 
ings; then  waving  his  eagle  plumes  from  north  to  south,  he  continued 
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daufiiig,  raising  first  oue  plume  aud  tlieu  the  other  as  he  pointed  them 
toward  the  altar.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  dipped  snds  and  threw  them 
toward  the  women  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  and  dipping  them 
again  threw  them  toward  the  women  of  the  south  side;  at  the  same 
time  the  male  members  reached  forward,  and,  dipping  their  plumes  into 
the  medicine  bowl,  sprinkled  the  altar,  each  time  petitioning  the  cloud 
people  to  gather.  The  cloud-maker  then  threw  snds  to  the  west ;  again 
he  dipped  the  suds  and  threw  them  to  the  zenith,  then  to  the  altar;  a 
portion  was  then  placed  on  the  front  ya'ya;  again  he  danced,  for  a  time 
extending  his  eagle  i)lnmes  and  withdrawing  them,  and  dipped  the  suds 
and  threw  them  npward  and  toward  tlie  man  on  the  north  end  of  the 
line;  at  the  same  time  the  ho'naaite  dipped  his  plumes  into  the  medi- 
cine bowl  and  sprinkled  the  altar  as  heretofore  described;  and  the 
cloud-maker  dipped  the  suds,  throwing  them  toward  the  vice  ho'naaite, 
and,  again  dipping  them,  he  threw  them  toward  the  ya'ni'siwittiinfii;  he 
then  lifted  snds  and  threw  them  to  the  west,  then  to  the  zenith,  never 
failing  to  call  the  cloud  people  together.  The  ho'naaite,  keeping  his 
position  back  of  the  altar,  dipped  his  plumes  into  the  medicine  water 
and  sprinkled  the  members;  again  the  clond-maker  lifted  suds  and 
threw  them  to  the  zenith;  at  the  same  time  the  second  woman  at  the 
west  end  of  the  line  on  the  north  side  dipped  her  wand  into  the  medicine 
water,  with  aery  for  the  cloud  people  to  gather;  the  cloud-maker  then 
threw  the  suds  to  the  west  and  the  ho'naaite  sprinkled  the  member.s 
with  the  medicine  water,  and  the  cloud- maker  placed  the  suds  nponthe 
heads  of  the  white  bear  and  pariot;  and  stooping  he  stirred  the  snds 
briskly. 

The  ti'iimoni  lighted  a  cigarette  from  a  coal  at  the  fireplace  and 
handed  it  to  the  cloud-maker,  who  stood  the  reed  in  the  center  of  the 
suds  before  receiving  the  cigarette;  he  blewthe  first  few  whiffs  over  the 
.suds  and  then  smoked  a  moment  or  two  and  laid  about  one- third  of  the 
cigarette  by  the  side  of  the  cloud  bowl.  The  song,  which  had  continued 
almcst  incessantly  for  three  hours,  now  ceased,  and  the  cloud-maker  re- 
turned to  his  .seat  in  the  line.  The  ti'amoni  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked, 
several  joining  him  for  a  sliorttime;  but  all  soon  returned  to  their  seats 
in  the  line  and  continued  their  smoke. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  song  the  two  women  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  line  danced  before  the  altar  and  sjjrinkled  it  by  strik 
ing  the  wand  iiehl  in  the  left  hand  on  the  top  with  the  one  held  in  the 
right.  One  of  the  women  was  freriuently  debarred  taking  iiart  in  the 
ceremony  owing  to  the  attention  rcfiuired  by  her  infant,  who  was  at 
times  fretful. 

Two  women  from  the  east  end  of  the  north  line  Joine.<l  in  the  dance, 
and  theu  a  third  woman  from  tiie  .south  Iin»-;  three  of  the  women  formed 
in  line  running  north  and  .south;  an  aged  woman  at  the  west  entl  of 
the  south  line  danced,  hut  did  not  leave  her  place  at  the  end  of  tlie 
line.     She  i)ulled  the  young  l)oy  who  sat  near  lier  forward,  telling  liim 
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to  (laiice.  Tlie  (laiieers  faced  first  the  east,  then  the  west,  sprinkling 
the  altar  whenever  they  reversed,  invoking  the  cloud  people  to  gather. 
The  boy  Avas  beautifully  graceful,  but  the  women  were  clumsy;  one  of 
them  attempted  to  force  out  the  man  at  the  north  end;  failing  in  this, 
a  second  woman  tried  with  better  success,  and  the  man  joined  in  the 
dance;  this  little  byplay  amused  the  women.  The  ho'uaaite  sprinkled 
the  young  man,  who  in  turn  sprinkled  the  ho'naaite.  Before  the  close 
of  the  dance  the  aged  woman  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  line  joined 
the  group  of  dancers  and  pulled  the  young  man  about,  telling  him  to 
dance  well  and  with  animation.  At  1:30  a.m.  the  women  sprinkled 
the  altar  and  returned  to  their  seats,  but  the  man  and  boy  continued 
to  dance  and  sprinkle  the  altar  at  intervals.  The  vicar  placed  the  bas- 
ket of  plume  offerings  on  the  line  of  meal,  and  collecting  suds  from  the 
base  of  the  cloud  bowl  deposited  them  in  the  center  of  the  basket  of 
plumes;  and  all  the  members  dipped  their  plumes  into  the  medicine 
water  and  sprinkled  the  altar;  the  man  facing  south  and  the  boy 
north,  then  sprinkled  toward  the  respective  points,  and  passing  down  on 
either  side  of  the  meal  line  they  sprinkled  eastward,  and  crossing  the 
line  of  meal  the  man  sjirinkled  to  the  north  and  the  boy  to  the  .south, 
and  they  returned  to  the  altar  and  danced  for  a  time,  the  man  remain 
ing  Jiorth  of  the  line  and  the  boy  south.  The  sprinkling  of  the  cardinal 
points  was  repeated  four  times. 

The  dancers  having  taken  their  seats  in  the  line  the  ya'ni'siwittanni 
removed  the  bowl  of  medicine  water  and  placed  it  before  the  basket  of 
plume  ofteriiigs;  then  stooping,  he  took  one  of  the  ya'ya  in  his  left  hand 
and  with  the  right  administered  the  medicine  water  from  an  abalone 
shell  to  the  women  first,  the  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  receiving  its 
portion;  then  to  the  boy  and  men.  After  each  draft  the  hi'shami 
and  wands  were  touched  to  the  ya'ya  and  the  sacred  breath  drawn 
from  them;  the  ho'naaite  was  the  last  to  be  served  by  the  ya'nitsiwit- 
tiinfii,  who  in  turn  received  the  medicine  water  from  the  ho'naaite,  who 
held  the  ya'ya  while  officiating.  The  ya'ni'siwittanni  then  left  the 
chamber,  carrying  the  ya'ya  in  his  left  hand  and  bowl  of  medicine 
water  with  both  hands.  When  outside  the  house  he  sprinkled  the  six 
cardinal  points,  the  water  being  taken  into  the  mouth  and  thrown  out 
between  the  teeth. 

The  ho'uaaite  lifting  the  basket  of  plume  offerings  stooped  north  of 
the  meal  line  and  the  ti'jimoni  and  the  younger  member  of  the  snake 
division  stooped  south  of  the  line  of  meal.  The  necklaces  of  bears' 
claws  had  been  removed  and  all  but  the  ho'naaite's  laid  on  a  pile  of 
bear-leg  skins,  he  depositing  his  on  the  snake  fetich  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar.  The  two  young  men  put  on  their  moccasins  and  wrapped 
around  them  their  blankets  which  had  served  as  seats  during  the  cere- 
monial before  advancing  to  meet  the  ho'naaite,  who,  while  the  three 
held  the  basket  repeated  a  long  litany,  responded  to  by  the  two  young 
men.    The  women  laughed  aiid  talked,  paying  little  attention  to  this 
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prayer.  At  tlie  conclusion  the  lio'uaaite  gave  a  bundle  of  liil'chanioiii 
to  the  ti'iimoui  and  a  similar  one  to  his  companion;  he  then  gave  a 
cluster  of  plume  offerings  to  the  ti'iimoni  and  the  remainder  of  the 
feathers  to  the  companion.  The  offerings  were  received  in  the  blanket 
thrown  over  the  left  arm;  and  each  of  the  young  men  taking  a  piiicii 
of  shell  mixture  left  the  chamber  to  deposit  then!  at  the  shrines  of  tlu! 
Ko'pTslitaia  with  prayers  to  the  Snake  ho'naaites:  "  I  send  you  lia'cha- 
moni  and  pay  you  h6r'rotninc,  Ta'waka,  malc'kuriwapai,  I-"sa-ti-en 
(tiirkis  and  shell  ofifei-ings)  t'per-we  (the  diflerent  foods)  that  you  may 
be  pleased  and  have  all  things  to  eat  and  wear.  I  pay  you  these  that 
you  will  beseecli  the  cloud-rulers  to  send  their  people  to  water  the 
earth  that  she  may  be  fruitful  and  give  to  all  people  abundance  of  all 
food." 

As  the  bearers  of  the  otferings  left  the  chamber  the  ho'naaite  played 
upon  a  flute  which  was  quite  musical;  and  upon  their  return  he  re- 
ceived them  standing  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  north  of  the  meal  line; 
after  a  prayer  by  the  ho'naaite  the  young  men  turned  to  the  altar  and 
the  ti'iimoni  offered  a  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by.  the  ho'naaite, 
who  now  sat  back  of  the  altar. 

The  boy  then  made  two  cigarettes  and,  after  lighting  one,  he  handed 
it  to  the  ti'iimoni;  the  second  he  gave  to  the  companion.  After  a  feast 
of  bread,  stewed  meat,  and  coffee,  the  ho'naaite  stooped  before  the  altar 
and,  taking  the  ya'ya  from  the  tail  of  the  sand-paintt^d  cougar  in  his 
left  hand,  he  piessed  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  the  sand  cougar, 
and  drew  a  breatli  from  it,  and,  raising  the  ya'ya  to  his  lips,  drew  a 
breath  from  it,  and  clasped  it  close  to  his  breast  and  passed  behind  the 
altar  and,  reaching  over  it,  he  moved  the  center  one  of  the  three  ya'ya 
to  the  right,  and  substituted  the  one  he  carried,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
In  a  moment  or  two  the  ho'naaite  removed  the  two  large  fetiches  of  the 
c<mgar  to  the  back  of  the  altar;  and  the  vicar  prayed  and  touched  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  sand  painting  witli  pollen,  and  then  placed 
the  palm  of  his  riglit  hand  to  the  sand-painted  cougar  and,  after  draw- 
ing the  sacred  breath,  rnbbcd  liis  hand  over  his  body,  wlien  all  the 
members  hastened  to  press  their  liands  to  the  sand-painting,  draw  the 
breath,  and  rub  their  bodies  for  mental  and  physical  purification;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  ti'iimoni  sat  back  of  tlie  altar  holding  liis  eagle 
pinnies  with  both  hands  before  his  face,  and  silently  i)raye(I. 

The  remaining  sand  was  lunshi'd  togi-tlier  from  tlie  tour  jioints  by  a 
woman  with  an  eagle  itlnnie,  and  lifteil.  witii  the  plume,  and  emptied 
into  the  palm  of  her  left  hand  and  caiiied  to  her  home  anil  rubbed  over 
the  bodies  of  her  male  children. 

The  ya'ya  were  collected  by  their  individual  owners,  who  blew  the  meal 
from  the  feathers  :ind  carefully  inclosed  them  in  their  three  wrappings. 
The  four  wands  of  turkey  pinnies  in  the  clay  holders  concealed  hii'cha- 
moni  for  Siis'slstinnako  from  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Spider  Society;  tliese 
were  not  deposited   until   suniise,  and  then   l)y  such   members  of  tho 
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Spider  Society  as  were  designated  by  the  lio'naaite.  They  were  planted 
to  the  north,  west,  south,  and  cast  of  the  village,  whence  Po'shaiyiiune 
departed,  with  jirayers  to  tJt'set  to  receive  the  ha'chamoni  for  Sas'sis- 
tinuako,  the  Creator.  After  examining  them  (the  spiritual  essence) 
to  see  that  they  are  genuine,  she  hands  them  to  Sus'slstinnako. 

The  liii'chainoni  convey  to  those  to  whom  they  are  offered  messages 
as  clear  U>  tlic  Indian  understanding  as  any  document  does  to  the  civ-il- 
ized  mind. 

The  following  account  of  the  initiation  of  a  member  into  the  third 
degree  of  the  Snake  order  was  given  the  winter  by  the  vicar  of  the 
Snake  Society. 

I  was  very  ill  with  smalliiox  lauseil  by  augry  auts,  nuil  oiip  iiiuht  in  my  dreams 
I  saw  many  snakes,  very  many,  and  all  the  next  day  I  lhoii;;li(  :ilp,,,it  it,  and  I  knew 
if  I  did  not  see  the  ho'uaaite  of  the  Snake  Society  and  till  liim  I  wished  to  become  a 
member  of  that  body  I  would  die.  In  two  days  I  went  in  thr  Iioiim-  of  the  ho'naaite 
Ijeariug  my  offering  of  shell  mixture  and  related  my  dreams  and  made  known  my 
wish  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  society.  The  man  now  ill  with  hi.s  heart 
notified  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Snake  Society  that  he  wished  to  join  the  society.  The 
ho'naaite  sent  for  me  and  the  other  official  member  to  meet  him  in  the  ceremonial 
chamber  to  receive  the  sick  man,  who,  presenting  the  shell  mixture  to  the  ho'uaaite 
informed  him  that  he  had  dreamed  of  many  snakes  and  knew  that  he  must  become  a 
member  of  the  society  or  die. 

Such  is  the  impression  made  upon  these  people  by  dreams.  This 
man  will  be  a  novitiate  for  two  years,  as  it  requires  that  time  to  learn 
the  songs  which  must  be  committed  to  memory  before  entering  the 
third  degree.     He  contumed : 

I  was  two  years  leamiug  the  sougs,  during  which  time  I  passed  through  the 
first  and  second  degrees.  I  then  accompanied  the  ho'uaaite  and  the  members  of  the 
.society  to  the  house  of  th(<  snakes,  when  I  was  made  a  member  of  the  third  degree. 

The  ceremonials  in  which  siiakes  are  introduced  are  exclusively  for 
the  initiation  of  members  into  the  thii-d  .legree  of  the  Snake  division. 
These  ordinances  must  be  observed  after  the  ripening  of  the  corn. 

Tlie  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  society  at  the  snake  house  (a  log  struc- 
ture which  stands  upon  a  mound  some  6  miles  from  the  village)  ha'- 
chamoni are  inepared  by  the  ho'naaite  and  the  other  members  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  society ;  they  are  then  dispatched  by  the  ho'naaite  to  the 
north  ill  sc;iicli  of  siiiikcs;  ;iim1  lifter  tlu'  tinding  of  tlie  first  snake  the 
hii'chaiiioiii  arc  i)laiilcd  :  the  iiiunlicidtsiial^cs  required. (lei>cii(liiig  upon 
thcmembcisliip.  tin-  latin  hcinycqiial  to  the  number  of  mcnibers;  there 
must  be  a  snake  from  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  unless  the  member- 
ship is  less  than  four,  which  is  now  the  case.  There  being  but  three 
members  at  the  present  time,  only  the  north,  west,  and  south  are 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  snakes,  but  the  members  must 
go  to  the  east  smd  deposit  ha'chamoni  to  the  Snake  ho'naaite  of  the 
east. 

The  war  chief  notities  the  people  eacli  day  that  they  must  not  vi.sit 
the  north,  west,  .south,  or  east;  should  one  disobey  this  eommaiid  and 
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be  met  by  any  meuiber  of  the  society  be  would  be  made  to  assist  in  the 
gathering  of  the  snakes. 

An  emetic  is  taken  these  four  days  for  purificatiou  from  conjugal  rela- 
tions, and  continency  is  observed  during  this  period.  The  emetic  is 
composed  of  the  stalks  and  roots  of  two  plants,  which  are  crushed  on 
a  stone  slab  by  the  ho'naaite  and  mixed  with  water  when  he  designates 
the  member  to  place  it  over  the  fire.     It  is  drunk  sUghtly  warm. 

The  decoction  so  constantly  drank  by  the  Tusayau  Indians  previous 
to  their  snake  ceremonial  is  an  emetic,  and  is  taken  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  prevent  the  poisonous  effect  of  snake  bites. 
Medicine  for  the  snake  bite  is  employed  only  after  one  has  been  bitten; 
for  this  purpose  the  Sia  use  the  plant  Aplopapm  sp'mulosus  (Indian  name 
ha'-ti-ni)  in  conjunction  with  ka'-wai-aite,  a  mixture  of  thepollon  of  edi- 
ble and  medicinal  plants.  An  ounce  of  the  plant  medicine  is  put  into 
a  quart  of  water  and  boiled;  about  a  gill  is  drunk  warm,  three  times 
daily,  during  the  four  days  and  the  afflicted  part  is  bathed  in  the  tea, 
and  wrapped  with  a  cloth  wet  with  it.  An  hour  after  each  draught  of 
the  tea  a  pinch  of  the  ka'waiaite  is  drunk  in  a  gill  of  water.  The  pa- 
tient is  secluded  four  days;  should  one  suffering  from  a  snake  bite  look 
upon  a  woman  furnishing  nourishment  for  an  infant,  death  would  be 
the  result.    The  Znni  have  the  same  superstition. 

The  fifth  day  a  conical  structure  of  cornstalks  bearing  ripe  fruit  is 
erected  some  70  feet  east  of  the  log  house,  in  a  ravine  parallel  with  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  a  sand  painting  is  made  by  the  ho'naaite  on  the 
floor  of  the  house;  and  when  the  painting  is  completed  he  takes  his 
seat  in  the  west  end  of  the  room  (the  entrance  being  in  the  east  end), 
the  male  members  of  the  society  sitting  on  his  right  and  left,  and  the 
women  forming  right  angles  at  either  end  of  the  line.  The  novitiates 
are  seated  southwest  of  the  sand  painting,  and  all  are  necessarily  close 
together,  as  the  room  is  very  small. 

The  ritual  begins  with  the  rattle  and  song,  and  after  the  song  the 
ho'naaite  jjassing  before  the  line  of  women  on  the  north  side  takes  a 
snake  from  a  vase,  and,  holding  it  a  hand's  span  from  the  head,  ad- 
vances to  the  east  of  the  sand  painting  (which  is  similar  in  PI.  xiv, 
with  the  addition  of  two  slightly  diverging  lines,  one  of  corn  pollen, 
the  other  of  black  jiigment,  extending  from  the  painting  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house).  :ind  lays  it  between  the  lines,  with  its  head 
t^)  the  east. 

There  are  two  vases  in  niches  in  the  north  wall  n»'ar  the  west  end  (PI. 
XXXV);  one  holds  the  snakes,  and  the  other  receives  them  after  they 
have  been  jjassed  through  the  ceremony.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer 
now  offered,  he  says,  "Go  to  your  home;  go  far;  and  remain  therecon- 
tentedly. "  He  then  sprinkles  com  pollen  upon  the  snake's  head,  which 
rite  is  repeated  by  each  member;  the  snake,  according  to  the  viceho'- 
naaite's  statement,  extending  its  tongue  nn<l  eating  the  i)ollen,  "the 
snake  having  no  hands,  jiuts  his  food  into  his  mouth  with  his  tongue." 
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The  snake  is  then  placed  around  the  throat  and  head  and  over  the 
body  of  the  noAntiate. 

Though  the  snake  can  not  speak,  he  hears  all  that  is  said,  and  when 
he  is  placed  to  the  body  he  listens  attentively  to  the  words  of  the 
ho'naaite,  who  asks  him  to  look  upon  the  boy  and  give  the  boy  wisdom 
like  his  own  that  the  boy  may  grow  to  be  wise  and  strong  like  himself, 
for  he  is  now  to  become  a  member  of  the  third  degree  of  the  Snake 
division  of  the  society.  The  ho'naaite  then  prays  to  the  snake  that  he 
will  exhort  the  cloud  rulers  to  send  their  people  to  water  the  earth, 
that  she  may  bear  to  them  the  fruits  of  her  being. 

The  snake  is  not  only  implored  to  intercede  with  the  cloud  rulers  to 
water  the  earth  that  the  Sia  may  have  abundant  food,  but  he  is 
invoked  in  conjunction  with  the  sun-father  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
to  provide  them  with  blankets  and  all  things  necessary  to  keep  thein 
warm. 

Propitiatory  prayers  are  not  offered  to  the  snakes,  as,  according  to  the 
Sia  belief,  the  rattlesnake  is  a  peaceful,  and  not  an  angry  agent.  They 
know  he  is  friendly,  because  it  is  what  the  old  men  say,  and  their 
fathers'  fathers  told  them,  and  they  also  told  them  that  it  was  the 
same  with  the  snakes  in  Mexico.  "  In  the  summer  the  snake  passes 
about  to  admire  the  flowers,  the  trees  and  crops,  and  all  things  beau- 
tiful." 

The  snake  is  afterwards  placed  iu  tlie  empty  vase,  and  the  vice 
ho'naaite  repeats  the  ceremony  with  a  second  snake,  and  this  rit«  is 
followed  by  each  member  of  the  Snake  division  of  the  society.  The 
ho'naaite  then  directs  his  vicar  and  another  member  of  the  society  to 
carry  the  vases  to  the  grotto  (the  conical  structure  outside)  and  the 
latter  to  remain  in  the  gi'otto  with  the  snakes;  he  then  with  a  novitiate 
by  his  side  passes  from  the  house,  and  approaching  the  grotto  stands 
facing  it  while  the  vicar  and  other  male  members  of  the  society  form  in 
line  from  east  to  west  facing  the  north,  the  vice  and  novitiate  standing 
at  the  west  end  of  the  line. 

Those  of  the  Snake  division  wear  fringed  kilts  of  buckskin  with  the 
rattlesnake  painted  upon  them,  the  fringes  being  tipped  with  conical 
bits  of  tin.  The  ho'naaite's  kilt  is  more  elaborate  than  the  others,  the 
fringes  having  fawns'  toes  in  addition  to  the  tin.  Their  moccasins  are 
of  fine  buckskin  painted  with  kaolin.  The  hair  is  flowing.  The  body  of 
the  one  to  receive  the  third  degree  is  colored  black  with  a  fungus  found 
on  cornstalks,  crushed  and  mixed  with  water.  The  face  is  painted  red 
before  it  is  colored  black,  and  a  red  streak  is  painted  under  each  eye,  sym- 
bolic, they  say,  of  the  lines  under  the  snakes'  eyes.  A  flufl'y  eagle  plume 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  face  is  encircled  with  down 
from  the  hawk's  breast.  The  hands  and  feet  are  painted  red,  and  the 
body  zigzagged  with  kaolin,  symbolic  of  lightning.  The  buckskin  kilt 
is  painted  white,  with  a  snake  upon  it,  and  white  moccasins  are  worn 
(PI.  X  C).    The  other  members  of  the  society  do  not  have  their  bodies 
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painted,  aud  they  wear  their  hair  doue  up  iu  the  usual  kuot  and  their 
feet  bare.'  They  wear  instead  of  the  kilt  a  white  cotton  breechcloth. 
The  women  who  do  not  take  part  iu  the  dance  wear  their  ordinary 
dress,  the  cotton  gown  being  discarded. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  song  and  dance  the  ho'naaite  procures  a 
snake  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  and  holding  it  horizontally  with 
both  hands  presents  it  to  the  novitiate,  who  receives  it  iu  the  same 
manner,  clasping  the  throat  with  the  right  hand ;  the  ho'naaite  and 
novitiate  pass  back  aud  forth  north  of  the  liue  fi'om  the  grotto  four 
times,  now  aud  then  the  novitiate  allowing  the  snake  to  wrap  itself 
around  his  throat.  The  ho'naaite  then  takes  the  snake  and  returns  it 
to  the  man  in  the  grotto.  If  there  be  a  second  novitiate  he  and  the 
first  one  change  places,  and  the  ho'naaite  inquires  of  the  second  whom 
he  wishes  for  a  father  aud  companion ;  the  boy  designates  a  member 
of  the  Snake  division,  and  the  chosen  one  is  required  by  the  ho'naaite 
to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  novitiate  and  accompany  him  to 
the  grotto;  he  again  receives  a  snake  which  he  hands  to  the  boy  and 
the  former  ceremony  is  repeated.  When  the  novitiates  have  concluded, 
each  member  of  the  Suake  division  takes  his  turn  in  passing  back  and 
forth  four  times  with  a  snake,  the  snake  being  handed  him  by  a  com- 
panion member.  The  song  and  dance  does  not  cease  until  each  snake 
has  been  passed  through  the  ceremony.  Two  of  the  novitiates,  if  there 
be  two  or  more,  if  not,  a  novitiate  and  a  member,  are  requested  by  the 
ho'naaite  to  enter  the  grotto  and  receive  the  vases  from  the  man  in- 
side. These  they  carry  to  a  cave  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  here  the 
bearers  of  the  vases  take  out  each  snake  separately  and  placing  it 
upon  the  ground  say:  "Go  to  your  home;  go  far  and  be  contented." 
The  first  snake  is  deposited  to  tlie  north,  the  second  to  the  west,  the 
third  to  the  south,  and  the  fourth  to  the  east;  this  is  repeated  until  all 
the  snakes  are  disposed  of.  The  vases  are  then  placed  in  the  cave  and 
the  entrance  covered  with  a  large  slab.  Tlie  ho'naaite  returniug  to  the 
house  takes  the  ya'ya  from  the  tail  of  the  sand-painted  cougar  and 
holding  it  in  his  left  hand  places  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  the  cou- 
gar and  draws  from  it  a  breath  and  rubs  his  hand  over  his  breast,  after 
which  all  evidences  of  the  sand-painting  are  soon  erased  by  the  mem- 
bers who  Iiasten  forward  and  rub  their  bodies  with  tlu-  saiul  that  they 
may  be  mentally  and  physically  purified. 

When  Mr.  Stevenson  discovered  that  the  Sia  held  (■crcuionials  witli 
snakes  he  induced  the  vicar  of  the  snake  society  to  conduct  him  to  tlie 
locality  f(U'  that  special  rite.  Leaving  Sia  in  the  early  morning  a  ride 
of  <>  miles  over  sand  dunes  and  around  blufls  brought  the  party,  in 
eluding  the  writer,  to  the  structure  known  as  the  snake  house,  hid  away 
among  chaotic  hills.    Every  precaution  had  been  observed  to  maintain 

*  All  the  llgtircs  show  the  foot  aa  tliey  are  colored  before  the  inoccnHins  ore  put  on.  Tho  red  spot  ou 
the  body  designate"  tho  heart,  the  hiaek  spot  on  the  Hguro  of  the  menibor  of  tho  Are  society  indirateH 
the  coal  wliicb  is  eaten.  Tlio  whito  around  the  face,  anns,  and  legs  is  doten  from  the  breast  of  the 
hawk. 
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secrecy.  The  house  is  a  rectingular  structure  of  logs  (the  latter  must 
have  been  carried  many  a  mile)  and  is  some  8  by  12  feet,  having  a  rude 
fireplace;  and  there  are  two  niches  at  the  base  of  the  north  wall  near 
the  west  end  in  which  the  two  vases  stand  during  the  indoor  ceremo- 
nial. Though  this  house  presented  to  the  visitors  a  forlorn  appearance, 
it  is  converted  into  quite  a  bower  at  the  time  of  a  ceremonial,  when  the 
roof  is  covered  and  fringed  with  spruce  boughs  and  sunflowers  and 
the  interior  wall  is  whitened.  Some  diplomacy  was  required  to  persuade 
the  vicar  to  guide  Mr.  Stevenson  to  the  cave  in  which  the  vases  are 
kept  when  not  in  use.  A  ride  half  a  mile  farther  into  chaos  and  the 
party  dismounted  and  descended  a  steep  declivity,  when  the  guide 
asked  Mr.  Stevenson's  assistance  in  removing  a  stone  slab  which  rested 
so  naturally  on  the  hillside  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  having 
been  placed  there  by  other  than  human  agency.  The  removal  of  the 
slab  exposed  two  vases  side  by  side  in  a  shallow  cave.  A  small  chan- 
nel or  flume  had  been  ingeniously  made  from  the  hilltop  that  the 
waters  from  ti'nia  might  collect  in  the  vases.  These  vases  belong  to 
the  superior  type  of  ancient  pottery,  and  they  are  decorated  in  snakes 
and  cougars  upon  a  ground  of  creamy  tint.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  simply  seeing  the  vases,  and  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  possess  one  or  both;  but  in  answer  to  his  request  the  vicar 
replied:  "These  can  not  be  parted  with,  they  are  so  old  that  no  one 
can  tell  when  the  Sia  first  had  them;  they  were  made  by  our  people 
of  long  ago;  and  the  snakes  would  l)c  very  angry  if  the  Sia  parted  with 
these  vases."  Whenever  opportunity  aftbrded,  Mr.  Stevenson  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  one  of  them ;  and  finally  a  council  was  held  by  the 
ti'amoni  and  ho'naaites  of  the  cult  societies,  when  the  matter  was 
warmly  discussed,  the  vicar  of  the  Snake  society  insisting  that  the  gift 
should  be  mrfde,  but  the  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  others  was  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  waited  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council ;  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Snake  society  addressing  him: 
"You  have  come  to  us  a  friend;  we  have  learned  to  regard  you  as  our 
brother,  and  we  wish  to  do  all  we  can  for  you ;  we  are  sorry  we  can  not 
give  you  one  of  the  vases;  we  talked  about  letting  you  have  one,  but 
we  concluded  it  would  not  do:  it  would  excite  the  anger  of  the  snakes, 
and  perhaps  all  of  our  women  and  little  ones  would  be  bitten  and  die; 
you  will  not  be  angry,  for  our  hearts  are  yours." 

The  night  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  party  from  Sia  the  vicar 
of  the  Snake  Society  made  several  visits  to  the  camp,  but  finding  other 
Indians  present  he  did  not  tarry.  At  midnight  when  the  last  Iiuliau 
guest  had  left  the  camp  he  again  appeared  and  hurriedly  said,  "I  will 
come  again,"  and  an  hour  later  he  leturned.  "Now,"  said  he,  "closely 
fasten  the  tent,  and  one  of  you  listen  attentively  all  the  while  and  tell 
me  when  you  hear  the  first  footstep;"  and  he  then  took  from  the  sack 
one  of  the  vases,  he  being  in  the  meanwhile  much  excited  and  also 
distressed.     He  would  not  allow  a  close  examination  to  be  made  of 
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tlie  vase,  but  urged  the  packing  of  it  at  once ;  lie  deposited  a  plume 
oftering  in  the  vase,  and  sprinkled  meal  upon  it  and  prayed  while  tears 
moistened  his  cheeks.  The  vase  was  brought  to  Washington  and  de 
posited  in  the  National  Museum. 

RAIN   CEREMONIAL   OF   THE   GIANT   SOCIETY. 

About  noon  the  ho'naaite,  who  was  nude  except  the  breechcloth,  left 
his  seat  by  the  fireside  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  where  his  vicar  had 
been  assisting  him  during  the  uioruing  in  cutting  willows  and  prepar- 
ing ha'chamoni,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  sand  i)ainting  in  the  east 
end  of  the  room,  and  when  this  was  completed  he  erected  the  slat  altar 
(PI.  XVIII  a).  During  the  preparation  of  the  sand  painting  {&)  the  vicar 
remained  at  his  post  at  work  upon  the  ha'chamoni.  When  the  two 
female  members,  a  woman  and  a  little  girl  some  8  years  of  age,  arrived, 
the  ho'naaite  took  from  the  wall  nine  shabby-looking  sacks,  handing 
one  to  each  person  present,  reserving  two  for  himself  and  laying  the 
remaining  foiu-  to  one  side  to  be  claimed  by  the  other  members  of 
the  medicine  order  of  the  society.  These  sacks  contained  the  ya'ya, 
one  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  was  captured  from  the  Navajo  by  a  former 
ho'naaite  of  this  society,  and  this  fetich  is  as  precious  as  the  others  for 
the  reason  that  it  also  represents  Crt's6t,  the  mother  of  all  Indians. 

The  tive  ya'ya  were  placed  in  line  in  front  of  the  altar  and  on  the  sand- 
])ainting,  and  a  miniature  bow  and  arrow  were  laid  before  four  of  them, 
the  captive  one  having  none.  Bear-leg  skins  with  the  claws  were  piled 
on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and  upon  these  were  laid  necklaces  of  bears' 
claws,  each  necklace  having  a  reed  whistle  suspended  midway,  two  tlnffy 
eagle  plumes,  tipped  with  black,  lieing  attached  to  the  end  of  the  whistle. 
The  medicine  bowl  was  i)()stc(l  before  the  five  ya'ya,  the  stone  fetiches 
arranged  about  the  sand  painting,  and  the  cloud  bowl  in  fnmt  of  the 
whole.  The  woman  brought  a  triple  cupped  paint  stone  near  the  altar 
and  ground  a  black  pigment,  yellow  ocher,  and  an  impure  malachite; 
these  i)owders  were  mixed  with  water,  and  the  woman  and  girl  painted 
the  hii'chamoni,  the  child  being  quite  as  dextnms  as  her  elder,  and 
equally  interested. 

While  the  ha'chamoni  were  being  colored  the  ho'naaite  was  busy  as- 
s(nting  plumes.  He  first  laid  thirteen  turkey  plumes  separately  upon 
the  floor,  forming  two  lines ;  upon  each  jjlunie  he  laid  a  Hufly  eagle  feather, 
and  then  added  successively  to  each  group  a  |>!ume  from  each  of  the 
birds  of  the  cardinal  i)oints,  turkey  plumes  being  used  instead  of  chap- 
paral  cocks'.  A  h)W  weird  chant  was  sung  while  the  ho'naaite  and 
his  vicar  tied  each  i)ile  ot  plumes  together  with  native  cotton  cord, 
the  ho'naaite  waving  each  grouj),  as  he  eonqdeted  it,  in  a  circle  from 
left  to  right  before  his  face.  The  woman  at  the  same  time  made  four 
lings  of  yucca,  li  inches  in  diameter,  some  two  dozen  yucca  needles 
having  l>een   wiappcd   in   ;i    liank  and  laid  in   a   iiowi  of  water.     The 
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child  brought  the  hank  from  the  farther  eud  of  the  room  to  the 
woman,  who,  taking  a  needle  of  the  yucca,  wound  it  four  times  around 
her  thumb  and  index  finger;  then  wrapping  this  with  an  extra  thread 
of  yucca  formed  the  ring.  When  the  four  rings  were  completed 
the  child  took  them  to  the  paint  stone,  which  the  woman  had  removed 
to  the  ftir  end  of  the  room,  and  dipped  them  into  the  yellow  paint  and 
laid  them  by  the  woman,  who  tied  three  of  the  piles  of  plumes  to- 
gether and  afterwards  liaTided  the  rings  to  theho'naaite,  who  added  to 
each  ring  a  plume  from  the  wing  of  a  humming  bird.  These  rings  were 
offerings  to  the  cloud  children  emblematic  of  the  wheels  upon  wnich 
they  ride  over  ti'uia. 

In  attaching  the  plume  offerings  to  the  ha'chamoni,  the  latter  are 
held  between  the  large  and  second  toes  of  the  right  foot  of  the  men 
and  woman.  There  were  ten  ha'chamoni  to  bear  messages  to  the  cloud 
rulers  of  the  cardinal  points— Ho'channi,  high  ruler  of  the  cloud  people 
of  the  world,  Sus'sistinnako,  trt's6t,  and  the  sun,  the  extra  bunches  of 
plumes  being  tied  pendent  to  those  already  attached  to  the  ha'chamoni 
for  Sus'sistinnako,  tJt'set,  and  the  sun. 

The  ho'naaite  placed  the  ha'chamoni  and  rings  in  a  flat  basket  and 
set  it  before  the  altar  in  front  of  the  cloud  bowl,  and  posted  a  stuffed 
parrot  upon  the  central  slat  of  the  altar.  At  this  time  the  other  official 
members  appeared,  and,  unwrapping  their  ya'ya,  handed  them  to  the 
ho'naaite,  who  stood  them  before  the  altar  (PI.  xix).  The  woman  then 
brought  a  vase  of  water  and  gourd  ft-om  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and 
the  ho'naaite  emptied  four  gourdftils  into  the  medicine  bowl  and  then 
sprinkled  corn  pollen  upon  the  water,  and,  dipping  his  two  eagle  plumes 
into  the  bowl,  he  sprinkled  the  altar  and  offerings.  He  did  not  speak 
'a  word,  but  took  his  seat  by  the  fire  and  began  smoking,  awaiting  the 
hour  for  the  evening  ceremonial.  The  ho'naaite  and  vicar  had  their 
meals  served  in  the  ceremonial  chamber,  and  after  eating,  the  remainder 
of  the  basket  of  bread  and  bowl  of  meat  was  placed  before  the  altar. 

The  night  ceremony  opened  with  the  ho'naaite  (PI.  xx)  and  his  vicar 
dipping  their  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  sprinklingthe  altar  and 
the  food  which  had  been  placed  before  it;  the  ho'naaite  then,  sitting  in 
front  and  to  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  repeated  a  long  prayer,  suppli- 
cating Mo'kaitc,  Cougar  of  the  North,  to  intercede  with  the  cloud  people 
of  the  north  to  water  the  earth  that  the  crops  might  grow;  Ko'hai,  the 
Bear,  to  intercede  with  the  cloud  people  of  the  west  to  water  the  earth 
that  the  crops  might  grow;  a  smilar  invocation  was  made  to  the  Tuo'pe, 
Badger  of  the  South,  Ka'kanna,  Wolf  of  the  East,  Tiii'mi,  Eagle  of  the 
Heaven,  and  Mai'tubo,  Shrew  of  the  Earth.  The  vicar  then  gathered 
a  bit  of  bread  from  the  basket  and  of  meat  from  the  bowl  and  handed 
it  to  the  ho'naaite,  who  left  the  house  with  the  food  in  his  left  liand, 
holding  his  eagle  plumes  in  his  right;  he  cast  the  food  to  the  animal 
Ko'pishtaia  of  the  cardinal  points,  begging  that  they  would  intercede 
with  the  cloud  people  to  come  and  water  the  earth;  then,  returning  to 
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the  ceieniouial  chamber,  he  stooped  before  the  altar  aud  to  the  .south 
side  of  the  line  of  meal  aud  prayed  to  the  Ko'pishtaia,  closing  with 
these  words:  "I  have  offered  you  food,  our  food,  that  you  may  eat,  and 
I  pray  you  to  exhort  the  Ko'pishtaia  of  ti'nia  [referring  to  the  cloud 
people]  to  come  aud  water  the  earth.''  The  male  members  of  the  society 
each  smoked  a  cigarette,  aud  afterward  the  bowl  of  stew  and  basket  of 
bread  were  deposited  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  all  gathered 
around  and  ate.  The  men  theu  sat  on  either  side  of  the  room  and  again 
indulged  iu  a  smoke,  the  woman  and  girl  sitting  on  the  north  side  near 
the  west  end.  After  the  cigarettes  were  finished  the  \-icar  drew  a 
fresh  line  of  meal  fi-om  the  altar  to  the  door  situated  on  the  south  side 
and  near  the  west  end,  aud  the  members  formed  iu  line  back  of  the 
altar.  (An  explanation  of  the  drawing  of  the  line  of  meal  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  line  of  men  back  of  the  altar  has  already  been 
given,  and  is  applicable  to  the  rain  ceremonials  of  all  the  cult  societies.) 
The  woman  took  her  seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  room,  near  the  altar, 
the  little  girl  sitting  opposite  to  her  on  the  south  side. 

The  ho'naaite  and  the  ti'iimoni  (the  latter's  position  as  ti'amoui  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  relations  in  the  cult  societies  in  which 
he  holds  membership)  wore  white  Tusayau  cotton  breechcloths  elab- 
orately embroidered  in  bright  colors;  the  vicar's  was  dark  blue  and  the 
others  white  cotton;  each  man  held  two  eagle  plumes  and  a  gourd 
rattle  in  the  left  hand.  The  woman  and  little  girl  wore  their  ordinary 
dresses,  the  high-neck  calico  gowus  being  omitted,  aud  they  held  a 
turkey  wand  tipped  with  fluffy  eagle  ])lunies  dyed  a  lemon  color,  in 
either  hand. 

The  vicar  gave  a  i)iuch  of  meal  to  the  ho'naaite  from  the  pottery 
meal  bowl  by  the  altar,  who  without  rising  from  his  scat  sprinkled  the 
altar.  The  song  then  opened  to  the  accompaniment  of  tin-  rattle,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  the  right  hand,  the  eagle  plumes  still  being 
held  in  the  leit,  and  keeping  time  with  the  rattle.  Each  stanza  closed 
with  a  sluut  and  rapid  shake  of  the  rattle.  (The  writer  noticed  in  the 
ceremonials  of  the  cult  societies  of  the  Sia  the  absence  of  the  pottery 
drum,  which  is  such  an  iun)ortaut  feature  with  the  Zuui  and  Tusayau.) 
With  the  ccmimenceinent  of  the  ritual  the  men  from  either  end  of  the 
line  moved  to  the  fireplace,  and  lifting  aslies  with  their  plumes,  depos- 
ited them  before  the  altar  and  north  and  .south  of  the  meal  line,  and 
after  dancing  and  gesticulating  for  a  moment  or  two  they  again  lifted 
ashes  aud  sprinkled  toward  the  altar,  the  under  side  of  the  plume  held 
in  the  left  hand  being  struck  with  the  one  held  in  the  right;  again 
lifting  ashes  one  sprinkled  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  and 
pas.sing  down  on  either  side  of  the  meal  line  they  sprinkled  to  the 
west,  and  crossing  they  passed  up  the  line  and  when  midway  one 
s]>nnkled  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  .south;  again  dipping  aslies 
they  sj.rinkled  to  the  zenith  and  with  more  ashes  they  si)rinkled  to  the 
nadir.     Tliis  sprinkling  of  the  (Mnliuiil  points  w:is  repeated  lour  tinu-.s. 
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and  the  men  then  returned  to  their  seats.  Tlie  second  man  from  the 
north  end  of  the  line  coming  forward  danced  while  the  others  sang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  each  succeeding  stanza  following  in 
quick  succession,  the  dancer  now  and  then  varying  the  monotony  of 
the  song  by  calling  wildly  upon  the  cloud  people  to  come  and  water  the 
earth.  The  woman  and  child  waved  their  wands  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
song;  the  woman  who  held  a  sick  infant  much  of  the  time  occasionally 
fell  asleep,  but  she  was  awakened  by  the  vicar  who  sat  near  her,  pass- 
ing his  eagle  plumes  over  her  face.  "\Mienever  the  infant  slept  it  was 
laid  upon  a  sheepskin,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  noise  of  the  rattle 
and  song. 

When  an  especial  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  Ut'set,  the  ho'naaite 
reached  over  the  altar  and  took  the  Navajo  ya'ya  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  one  south  of  it  in  his  left  hand  (he  had  deposited  his  eagle  plumes 
by  the  altar,  but  he  held  his  rattle).  All  now  stood,  the  ho'naaite  ener- 
getically swaying  his  body  as  he  waved  the  ya'ya,  holding  them  out, 
then  drawing  them  in  as  he  appealed  to  Ut'set  to  instruct  the  cloud  peo- 
ple to  come  and  water  the  earth.  This  petition  concluded,  the  ho'na- 
aite leaned  over  the  altar,  returning  the  ya'ya  to  theii*  places,  and  the 
choir  took  their  seats  and  smoked  cigarettes  of  nativetobacco  wrapped 
in  corn  husks.  In  a  few  moments  the  song  was  resumed,  wheu  the 
woman  sprinkled  the  altar  with  meal  and  passing  to  the  west  end  of 
the  room  she  lifted  a  vase  of  water,  placing  it  on  the  line  of  meal,  7iot 
far  from  the  door,  keeping  time  with  the  song  with  her  two  wands  and 
moving  her  body  up  and  down  by  bending  her  knees,  her  feet  resting 
firmly  on  the  floor  and  over  the  line  of  meal;  again  the  bowl  was  raised 
and  moved  about  2  feet  forward,  and  she  repeated  the  motion.  The 
bowl  was  in  this  way  moved  five  times,  the  last  time  being  placed 
immediately  before  the  basket  of  offerings.  As  she  placed  the  bowl  for 
the  last  time  she  waved  the  wand  held  in  her  right  hand  t^\ice  over 
the  altar,  when  the  song  closed  or.ly  to  begin  again  immediately.  The 
ya'ni'siwittiinDi  now  appeared  before  the  altar,  north  of  the  meal  line 
and  danced,  holding  two  eagle  i)lumes  in  the  left  hand  and  rattle  in 
the  right.  After  a  time,  transferring  the  rattle  to  his  left  hand,  he 
lifted  a  gourd  of  water  fiom  the  vase  and,  holding  it  for  a  moment, 
waved  it  before  the  altar  and  emptied  it  into  the  medicine  bowl 
with  an  appeal  to  the  cougar  of  the  north  to  intercede  with  the  cloud 
people  that  the  earth  might  be  watered ;  another  gourdful  immediately 
followed;  he  then  took  the  rattle  in  the  riglit  hand  and  joined  in  the 
song,  and  danced.  A  third  time  he  dipped  a  gourd  of  water,  waved  it 
toward  the  west  with  an  exhortation  to  the  bear  of  the  west,  and 
emptied  it  into  the  bpwl,  following  this  with  another  gourdful,  when  a 
weird  call  was  given  for  the  cloud  people  to  come  and  water  the  earth. 
Again  he  danced  and  sang,  and  after  a  time  a  fifth  gourdful  was  lifted 
and  waved  toward  the  south,  with  an  appeal  to  the  badger  of  the  south, 
and  emptied  into  the  bowl,    when   another  gourdful  followed,  and 
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dancing  tor  a  inonu'nt  he  lilU'il  aiiiitber  gourdful  and  emptied  it  into 
the  medicine  bowl,  imploring  the  wolf  of  the  east  to  exhort  the  dond 
people  to  water  the  earth,  when  another  gourdful  immediately  followed. 
After  dancing  for  a  time  a  gourdful  was  again  dipped  and  waved 
toward  the  altar,  then  upward,  with  a  call  upon  the  eagle  of  the  heaven 
to  invoke  the  cloud  people  to  water  the  earth,  and  immediately  another 
gourdful  of  water  was  emptied  into  the  bowl.  Again  dancing  awhile, 
a  gourdful  was  waved  toward  the  altar  and  emptied  into  the  bowl, 
with  a  call  upon  the  shrew  of  the  earth  to  implore  the  (;loud  people  to 
water  the  earth,  and  again  a  gourdful  was  emptied  into  the  bowl.  The 
song  closed  as  the  last  gourd  of  water  was  poured  into  the  bowl  and 
the  ya'ni'siwittanfii  resumed  his  seat.  The  woman  returned  the  vase 
to  the  west  end  of  the  room,  and  taking  a  small  medicine  bag  from 
before  the  altar-,  she  untied  it  and  handed  it  to  the  ya'ni'siwittanfii. 
The  men  and  the  girl  then  t<^)ok  simUar  bags  from  before  the  altar, 
and  the  song  again  began  in  a  low  tone  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rattle.  Each  member,  taking  a  pinch  of  corn  pollen  from  his  medicine 
bag,  threw  it  upon  the  altar  and  into  the  medicine  bowl,  giving  a  pecu- 
liar cry,  it  being  an  invocation  to  the  cloud  people  to  gather  and  water 
the  earth,  the  woman  and  child  not  failing  to  throw  in  their  share  of 
pollen,  raising  their  voices  to  the  highest  pitdi  as  they  petitioned  the 
cloud  people  to  water  the  earth.  All  then  proceeded  to  take  meal  from 
the  meal  bowl  before  the  altar  and  throw  it  into  the  medicine  bowl, 
continuing  their  entreaties  to  the  cloud  people  to  water  the  earth.  Six 
times  the  meal  was  thrown  into  the  bowl  with  invocations  to  the  cloud 
people.  They  then  returned  to  their  seats,  having  first  deposited  the 
medicine  bags  before  the  altar. 

The  ti'iimoni  took  from  a  bear  leg  skin  six  small  pei)ble  fetiches, 
handing  one  to  each  man,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to  the  ya'ni'siwittiinrn. 
This  recipient  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  altar  and  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  choir,  and  waving  his  left  hand  over  the  altar  he  dropped 
a  fetich  into  the  medicine  bowl,  at  the  same  time  waving  the  eagle 
plumes  and  rattle  whicli  he  held  in  his  right  hand.  After  dancing 
awhile  he  dropped  a  fetich  from  his  right  hand  into  the  medicine  water, 
and,  continuing  to  dance,  he  let  fall  the  remaining  four  fetiches  alter- 
nately from  the  left  and  right  hand.  I-]ach  time  a  fetich  was  dropped 
he  gave  a  weird  aninial-like  growl,  which  was  a  call  upon  the  ]>rey 
animals  of  the  cardinal  points  to  exhort  the  chuid  people  to  gather 
and  water  the  earth  that  she  might  be  fruitful.  He  then  returned 
to  his  seat,  but  almost  immediately  arose  and,  standing  for  a  moment, 
advanced  to  the  fnmt  of  the  altar,  stirred  the  medicine  water  with 
the  eagle  plumes  he  held  in  the  left  hand  and  sprinkled  the  olVerings 
by  striking  the  plumes  on  the  top  with  the  rattle,  held  in  the  right 
hand.  The  sprinkling  was  repeated  four  times  while  the  cloud  people 
were  invoked  to  wat^-r  the  earth;  as  the  plumes  were  stru(!k  the  fourth 
time  the  choir  stood  and  sang  and   tlic  va'ni'siwittiinni  again  diiiped 
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this  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  sprinkled  the  altar.  The 
ho'uaaite  then  leaning  forward  dij^ped  his  plumes  into  the  water  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  with  a  weird  call  for  the  cloud  people  to  gather  and 
watei'  the  earth  that  she  might  be  fruitful.  Then  each  member  repeated 
the  sprinkling  of  the  altar  with  a  similar  prayer,  the  little  girl  being 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the  others,  straining  her  voice  to  the  utmost 
capacity  as  she  implored  the  cloud  people  to  gather.  The  men  struck 
the  plumes  in  their  left  hands  with  the  rattles  held  in  their  right,  and 
the  woman  and  child  struck  the  wand  held  in  the  left  hand  vnth  the 
one  held  in  the  right.  Each  person  repeated  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar 
successively  six  times,  with  appeals  to  the  animals  of  the  cardinal 
points.  After  each  sprinkling  the  siirinkler  returned  to  his  place  in 
the  line.  Thus  the  choir  was  at  no  time  deficient  in  more  than  one  of 
its  number.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sprinkling  a  stanza  was  sung 
and  the  altar  was  again  sprinkled  six  times  by  each  member;  in  this 
instance,  however,  the  choir  was  grouped  before  the  altar,  the  ho'uaaite 
alone  being  seated  back  of  it  absorbed  in  song.  After  the  sprinkling 
the  choir  returned  to  the  line  and  joined  the  ho'uaaite  in  the  chant  and 
at  its  conclusion  he  siirinkled  the  altar  four  times.  He  did  not  leave 
his  seat,  but  leaned  forward  and  dipped  his  plumes  into  the  medicine 
water.  The  ti'iimoni  then  advanced  fi'ora  the  south  end  of  the  line  and 
the  ya'ni'siwittiinni  from  the  north  end  and  sprinkled  toward  the  car- 
dinal points,  by  passing  along  the  line  of  meal  as  heretofore  described, 
the  sprinkling  being  repeated  twice.  The  ti'amoni  returned  to  his  seat 
and  the  ya'ni'siwittiinni  removed  the  bowl  of  medicine  water,  placing 
it  before  the  fetiches  and  on  the  line  of  meal  and  stooping  with  bended 
knees  and  holding  his  two  eagle  plumes  and  a  ya'ya  in  his  left  hand 
he  administered  the  medicine  water  to  all  present,  the  girl  receiving 
the  first  draught  from  an  abalone  shell.  The  woman  was  served  next, 
some  being  given  to  the  infant  she  held  in  her  arms,  the  ho'uaaite  re- 
ceiving the  last  draught.  Taking  the  ya'ya  from  the  ya'ni'siwittaniii 
he  drew  it  to  his  breast  and  then  returned  it  to  the  ya'ni*siwittanrii, 
he  receiving  it  in  his  left  hand  and  lifting  the  bowl  with  both  hands 
he  left  the  house  and  filling  his  mouth  from  the  bowl  threw  the  Jiiedi- 
cine  water  through  his  teeth  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  returning 
placed  the  bowl  and  ya'ya  in  position  before  the  altar. 

The  ho'uaaite  gathering  the  ha'chamoni  in  his  left  hand  and  taking 
a  pinch  of  meal  with  his  right,  stooped  before  the  altar  and  south  of 
the  meal  line  and  offered  a  silent  prayer,  and,  after  sprinkling  the  altar 
and  ha'chamoni,  he  divided  the  otterings,  holding  a  portion  in  either 
hand.  The  ti'iimoni  and  a  companion  then  stooped  north  of  the  line  of 
meal  and  facing  the  ho'uaaite,  clasped  his  hands  with  their  right  hands, 
holding  their  eagle  plumes  in  their  left  and  responded  to  a  low  litany 
oft'ered  by  the  ho'uaaite,  who  afterwards  drawing  a  breath  from  the 
plumes  laid  them  upon  the  blankets  over  their  left  arms,  the  two  men 
having  wrapped  their  blaukets  about  them  before  advancing  to  the 
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ho'uaaite.  They  then  left  the  ceremonial  chamber  and  walked  a  long 
distance  through  the  darkness  to  deposit  the  offerings  at  a  shrine  <>( 
the  Ko'pishtaia.  The  remaining  members  talked  in  undertones  until 
the  return  of  the  absert  ctes,  who,  upon  entering  the  chamber,  stood 
before  the  altar  and  oftered  a  prayer  which  was  responded  to  by  the 
ho'uaaite.  All  the  members  then  gathered  before  the  altar  and  asked 
that  their  prayers  might  be  answered.  The  woman  and  girl  arranged 
bowls  of  food  in  line  midway  the  room  and  south  of  the  meal  line  and 
the  feast  closed  the  ceremonial  at  2  o'clock,  a.  m. 

FOt'R  nights' CEREMONIAL  OF  THE  GIANT  SOCIETY  FOU  THE  HEALING 
OF  A  SICK  BOY. 

The  night  succeeding  the  ceremonial  of  the  Sko'-yo  Chai'-iin  {Giant 
Society)  for  raiu  the  assembly  began  its  ritualistic  observances,  which 
continue  four  consecutive  nights,  for  the  curing  of  the  sick  by  the 
brushing  process.  During  the  afternoon  a  sand-painting  was  made  in 
the  east  end  of  the  room  (compare  sand-painting  Giaut  Society,  (PI. 
XVII16);  ya'ya  and  stone  fetiches  were  grouped  upon  the  i)ainting;  a 
medicine  bowl  was  placed  before  the  ya'ya;  bear-leg  skins  were  depos- 
ited on  either  side  of  the  fetiches  and  a  white  embroidered  sacred  Tu- 
sayan  blanket  wa.s  folded  and  laid  by  the  bear-leg  skins  soiitli  of  the 
painting.  Tlic  five  male  jiieinbers  of  the  medicine  division  of  tlic  society 
had  refreshments  served  early  in  the  evening  by  the  female  members, 
and  after  supper  the  ti'iimoiu,  who  is  a  member  of  the  medicine  division, 
placed  a  bowl  of  stewed  meat  and  a  basket  of  bread  near  the  painting; 
the  remainder  of  the  food  was  stored  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room 
for  future  consimiptiou. 

The  tive  men  formed  in  line  back  of  the  fetiches,  the  ho'naaite  being 
the  central  figure;  they  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats,  however,  before 
the  ti'amoni  brought  a  vase  of  water  and  a  gourd  from  the  west  eud  of 
the  room  and  set  it  before  the  sand-])aiiiting  and  returned  to  his  seat; 
the  ho'uaaite,  advancing, dipped  six  gonidfuls  of  water,  emi)tying  each 
one  into  the  medicine  bowl.' 

The  ho'naaite  then  passing  to  the  nortii  side  of  the  painting  stooped 
with  bended  knees,  holding  in  his  left  hand  two  eagle  plumes,  and 
repeated  a  low  prayer;  then,  taking  a  small  piece  of  the  bread,  he 
dipped  it  into  the  stew  and  scattered  it  before  the  fetiches;  and,  taking 
more  bread  and  a  bit  of  the  nu»at,  he  left  the  ceremonial  chamber  and 
threw  the  food  as  an  offering  to  the  animals  of  the  cardinal  points. 
The  ti'iimoni  then  returned  tlie  bowl  of  meat  and  basket  of  bread  to  the 
far  end  of  the  room.  I'pon  the  return  of  the  ho'naaite  his  vicar  spread 
the  Tusayan  blanket  upon  the  floor,  some  .Ifeet  in  front  of  the  painting. 
He  next  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  from  the  edge  of  the  blanket  nearest 

*  Female  member»  ar«  lUiver  proML'ul  at  lh«  o*'renn>iiiaI  of  hruriliiiig  willi  HtrawH  and  featluT-  ■'**■' 
therefore  the  ya'ya  boloiigiug  to  the  woman  and  child  vote  not  to  bo  seen  on   '  ' 
did  the  one  captured  from  the  Navi^o  appear. 
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tlie  painting  to  the  bear  feticli,  which  stood  foremost  on  the  painting; 
thence  across  the  blanket  and  along  the  floor  to  the  entrance  on  the 
south  side  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  chamber;  again,  beginning  at 
the  center  of  the  blanket  he  sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  across  the  blan- 
ket to  the  south  edge,  and  beginning  again  at  the  center  he  sprinkled 
a  line  of  meal  to  the  north  edge  and  continued  this  line  to  the  north 
wall.  Then  beginning  at  the  line  ending  at  the  south  of  the  bhmket, 
he  ran  it  out  to  the  south  wall  (these  four  lines  being  symbolic  of  the 
four  winds),  and  placed  the  bowl  of  meal  in  front  of  the  painting  and 
north  of  the  line  of  meal.  The  meal  having  become  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, the  pottery  meal  bowl  was  replaced  by  an  Apache  basket, 
containing  a  quantity  of  fresh  meal,  ground  by  a  woman  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  a  portion  of  the  family  had  already  retired.  The  bas- 
ket of  meal  was  received  from  the  woman  by  the  ti'amoni,  who  stood 
to  her  left  side  while  she  ground  the  corn  in  the  ordinary  family  mill. 
The  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  pottery  meal  bowl  was  emptied 
into  the  Apache  basket,  the  portion  from  the  bowl  being  deemed  snf- 
flcient  in  quantity  to  lend  a  sacred  character  to  the  freshly  ground 
meal.  The  ho'naaite  then  fastened  about  his  neck  a  string  of  bears' 
claws  with  a  small  reed  whistle,  having  two  soft  white  eagle  plumes 
tied  to  the  end,  attached  midway,  which  he  took  ft-om  a  pile  of  bear-leg 
skins,  having  lirst  waved  the  necklace  around  the  white  bear  fetich, 
which  stood  to  the  front  of  the  painting.  Each  member  of  the  society 
then  put  on  a  similar  nectlace;  two  of  the  members  fastened  amulets 
around  their  upper  right  arras  and  two  around  their  left  arms.  The 
ho'naaite  rolled  his  blanket  in  a  wad  and  sat  upon  it.  The  other  mem- 
bers made  similar  cushions.  The  ti'amoni,  whose  seat  was  at  the  south 
end  of  the  line,  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  room,  and  taking  a  bit 
of  red  pigment  rubbed  it  across  his  face  and  returned  to  his  seat,  each 
member  rubbing  a  bit  of  galena  across  the  forehead,  across  the  face 
Delow  the  eyes,  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The  paint  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  It  was  put  on  to  insure  the  singing  of  the  song 
correctly.  The  ti'amoni  again  crossed  the  room,  and  taking  from  the 
north  ledge  a  bunch  of  corn  husks,  he  handed  them  to  the  man  who 
sat  next  to  him,  who  was  careful  to  manipulate  them  under  his  blanket, 
drawu  around  him.  The  writer  thinks  that  they  were  made  into 
funnels,  in  which  he  placed  tiny  pebbles  from  ant  hills.  The  vice-ho'- 
naaite,  at  the  north  end  of  the  line,  left  the  room,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence the  ho'naaite,  taking  a  bunch  of  straws  which  lay  by  the  bear- 
leg  skins,  divided  it  into  five  parts,  giving  a  portion  to  each  one  pres- 
ent. He  reserved  a  share  for  the  absent  member,  who  returned  in  a 
short  time,  bearing  the  sick  child  in  his  arms,  being  careful  to  walk  on 
the  line  of  meal;  he  set  the  child  upon  a  low  stool  placed  on  the  broad 
band  of  embroidery  of  the  blanket.  (PI.  xxi)  The  man  then  handed  the 
basket  of  meal  to  the  child,  who,  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  vice- 
ho'naaite,  took  a  pinch  and  threw  it  toward  the  altar  with  a  few  words 
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of  in-ayer  to  Ko'pishtaia.  The  vicar  then  returned  to  his  seat,  autl  the 
members,  with  eagle  plumes  and  straws  in  their  left  hauds  and  rattles 
in  their  right,  began  the  ritual;  they  were  uine  minutes  singing  the 
first  stanza,  which  was  sung  slowly  and  in  very  low  tones,  and  at  its 
close  eacli  one  drew  a  breath  from  tlie  eagle  plumes  and  straws.  The 
second  stanza  was  suug  louder  and  faster.  The  monotony  of  the  song 
was  broken  by  an  occasional  animal-like  call,  which  was  a  recjuest  to 
the  cougar  of  the  north  to  give  them  power  over  the  angry  ants.  The 
child  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  sore  throat,  caused  by  ants  having 
entered  his  body  whcMi  he  was  in  the  act  of  micturition  upon  their 
house,  and  ascending  they  located  in  his  throat.  After  the  second 
stanza  the  ho'naaite  blew  first  on  the  right  side  of  the  child,  then 
on  his  back,  his  left  side,  and  his  breast;  the  other  members  con- 
tinuing the  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle,  ^\^lell  he  took 
liis  scat,  the  ti'iimoni  and  the  man  who  sat  next  to  liim  each  drew  a 
breath  from  their  eagle  plumes  and  straws,  and  dipping  them  into  the 
medicine  water,  each  one  extended  his  i)lumes  to  the  child,  who  drew  a 
breath  from  them.  The  two  men  then  rcsiinicd  their  seats.  The  ho'- 
naaite, again  dipiiiug  his  phimcs  in  tlic  medicine  water,  passed  the  ends 
throiigli  the  ti'iimoni's  mouth,  and  afterwards  througli  tlie  mouth  of 
each  meml)er,  the  iilumes  being  dipped  each  time  into  the  bowl  of  med- 
icine water.  The  men  were  occupied  a  few  moments  in  drawing  some- 
thing from  several  of  the  bear-leg  skins.  All  except  the  lio'naaite 
gathered  around  the  altar,  dancing  and  gesticulating  in  excessive  ex- 
citement and  blowing  upon  the  whistles  su.spended  from  their  neck- 
laces. Tiiey  constantly  dipi)ed  their  eagle  plumes  int^)  the  medicine 
water,  throwing  their  arms  vehemently  about,  sprinkling  tlie  altar  and 
touching  the  animal  fetiches  with  their  plumes,  and  then  placing  the 
plumes  to  the  mouths,  absorbing  from  them  the  sacred  breath  of  the 
animal.  The  ho'naaite  with  bowed  head  continued  his  invocations  to 
the  cougiir  of  the  north,  seemingly  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going 
on  iibout  him.  After  maneuvering  before  the  altar,  the  four  men  per- 
formed similar  extravagances  about  the  child,  one  of  the  men  standing 
him  in  the  center  of  the  blanket,  carefid  to  place  the  boy's  feet  in  di- 
agomil  angles  formed  by  the  meal  lines.  Then  the  four  left  the  room, 
carrying  with  them  the  mateiial  taken  from  the  bear-leg  skins.  The 
ho'naaite  did  not  cease  shaking  the  rattle  and  singing  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  four,  who  visited  the  liousc  of  the  sick  boy  to  ])uiify  it. 
Upon  returning  to  the  ceremonial  room  they  (hicw  tiuir  mtmis  aloi'l, 
waving  their  pbunes  above  them  and  then  aboiil  the  chiM,  singing  and 
growling,  after  which  they  resumed  their  seats  in  line  with  tiie  ho'na- 
aite, and  Joined  iiim  in  the  song  to  the  accom])animent  of  rattles.  After 
a  few  moments  these  four  men  and  the  ho'naaite  surrounded  the 
boy;  the  ho'naaite  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  blanket, 
and  the  ti'iimoni  at  the  southeast  corner,  while  the  others  formed  a 
semicircjle  behind  the  boy.     They  :ill  waved  plumes  and  str;iws  in  their 
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left  hands  over  the  invalid  boy,  aud  passed  them  simultaneously  down 
his  body  from  head  to  feet,  striking  the  plumes  and  straws  with  rattles 
which  they  held  in  their  right  hands;  and  as  the  plumes  and  straws 
were  moved  down  the  boy's  body  ants  in  any  quantity  were  supposed 
to  be  brushed  otf  the  body,  while  in  reality  tiny  pebbles  were  dropped 
upon  the  blanket;  but  the  conjuration  was  so  perfect  the  writer  could 
not  tell  how  or  whence  they  were  dropped,  although  she  stood  close  to 
the  group  and  under  a  bright  light  from  a  lamp  she  had  placed  on  the 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  every  detail.  The  tiny  nude  boy 
standing  upon  the  white  embroidered  blanket,  being  brushed  with  the 
many  eagle  plumes,  struck  with  their  rattles  by  five  beautifully  formed 
Indians,  was  the  most  pleasing  scene  of  this  dramatic  ceremonial.  The 
brushing  of  the  child  with  the  plumes  was  repeated  six  times,  and  he 
was  then  backed  off  the  blanket  over  the  line  of  meal  and  set  upon  the 
stool,  which  had  been  removed  from  the  blanket,  and  was  afterward 
given  a  pinch  of  meal  and  told  to  stand  and  look  at  the  ants  which  had 
been  extracted  from  his  body,  and  to  sprinkle  the  meal  ujxjn  them. 
After  this  sprinkling  he  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  stool.  The  ho'na- 
aite  stooped  with  bended  knees  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  blanket 
and  whispered  a  prayer  and  sprinkled  the  blanket.  Each  member 
with  eagle  plumes  sprinkled  tlic  blanket  with  meal  and  carefully 
brushed  together  all  the  material  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor  instead 
of  the  blanket,  after  which  the  ti'iimoni  gathered  the  corners  together, 
waved  it  over  the  child's  head,  and  left  the  room  with  it.  All  sat  per- 
fectly quiet,  holding  their  rattles,  eagle  plumes,  and  straws  in  their 
right  hands  during  the  absence  of  the  ti'iimoni.  Upon  his  return  he 
waved  the  folded  blanket  twice  toward  the  group  of  fetiches  and 
toward  himself,  then  passed  it  twice  around  the  child's  head,  and  finally 
laid  it  upon  the  pile  of  bear-leg  skins  at  the  south  side  of  the  painting. 
The  child,  who  was  ill  and  burning  with  fever,  was  led  by  the  vice 
ho'naaite  to  the  fetiches,  which  he  sprinkled  with  meal,  and  was  car- 
ried from  the  chamber  and  through  an  outer  room  to  his  mother  at  the 
entrance. 

The  ho'naaite  is  not  suppcised  to  leave  the  ceremonial  chamber 
throughout  the  four  days  and  nights,  as  he  must  guard  the  animal 
fetiches  and  medicine.  The  other  members  are  also  supposed  to  spend 
much  of  the  day  and  all  of  the  night  in  watching  the  fetiches;  but  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  all  go  to  sleep  after  the  feast,  which 
is  enjoyed  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  the  chamber. 

The  only  variation  in  the  ceremonial  on  the  second  night  was  that 
the  vicar  dipped  the  bit  of  bread  into  the  bowl  of  stew  and  scattered  it 
to  the  animal  fetiches,  having  previously  lifted  ashes  from  the  fireplace 
and  sprinkled  the  altar  with  them  by  striking  the  plume  held  in  the 
left  hand  on  the  under  side  with  the  plume  held  in  the  right;  then  hold- 
ing the  plumes  between  his  hands  he  repeated  a  long  and  scarcely 
audible  i)rayer.    After  scattering  the  food  to  the  animal  fetiches,  he 
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dipped  a  piece  of  bread  into  the  stew,  left  the  house  and  threw  the  food 
to  the  cardinal  points,  as  the  ho'naaite  had  done  the  previous  niglit, 
and,  returning,  removed  the  bowl  of  stew  and  basket  of  bread  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  room.  He  then  swept  the  floor  with  his  two 
eagle  plumes,  beginning  some  18  inches  in  front  of  tlie  altar  (the  line  of 
meal  remaining  perfect  to  this  point)  to  the  point  where  the  blanket 
was  to  be  placed,  and  then  laid  tlie  blanket  and  made  the  meal  lines, 
the  change  in  the  drawing  of  these  lines  being  that  the  line  was  begun 
at  the  line  of  meal  which  extended  in  front  of  the  altar  and  ran  over 
the  blanket  to  tiie  entrance  of  the  room;  then  beginning  in  the  center 
of  the  blanket,  the  line  was  extended  across  to  the  north  wall,  and 
again  beginning  in  the  center,  a  line  was  run  across  to  the  south  wall. 
The  writer  mentions  this  deviation  in  the  drawing  of  the  meal  lines, 
though  she  believes  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
worker.  Instead  of  the  vice  ho'naaite  receiving  the  child  at  the  outer 
entrance,  the  man  who  sat  between  him  and  the  ho'naaite  biought  the 
child  into  the  room,  and  he  was  led  out  by  the  ti'iimoni.  Upon  this 
occasion,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  nights,  the  chihl  walked  into  and 
out  of  the  room,  an  indication  that  he  was  in  better  jihysical  condition 
than  on  the  first  night  of  the  ceremony.  The  songs  oti  tiie  second  night 
were  addressed  to  the  bear  of  the  west  instead  of  the  cougar  of  the 
north.  The  child  did  not  seem  to  move  a  muscle  throughout  the  cere- 
mony, (except  when  he  stepped  to  his  positirm  on  the  blanket. 

The  scenes  on  the  third  and  fourth  nights  were  coincident  with  those 
of  the  second,  with  a  few  variations.  The  man  who  sat  between  the 
ho'naaite  and  his  vicar  dipped  the  ashes  with  his  plumes  and  sprinkled 
the  altar,  and,  returning  to  his  seat,  the  vicar  laid  the  blanket  and 
sprinkled  the  meal  lines  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  previous  night; 
he  also  procured  the  child.  When  dancing  before  the  altar  two  men 
wore  bear-leg  skins  on  their  left  arms,  and  two  others  wore  them  on  their 
right  arms.  It  was  noticed  that  the  skins  were  drawn  over  the  arms 
upon  which  the  amulets  were  worn.  Their  dancing  and  incantations 
were  even  more  turbulent  and  more  weird  than  on  the  two  former 
nights. 

The  songs  the  third  night  were  addressed  to  tlie  badger  of  the  south 
and  on  flie  fourth  to  the  wolf  ofthe  east. 

liAI.N    CKIiKMONlAI,    <(F    THK    KNIFE    SOCIKTV. 

While  the  ho'naaite  and  his  vicar  sat  during  tlie  morning  inaking 
ha'chamoni  they  rehearsed  in  undertones  the  .songs  of  their  cull.  The 
membership  of  this  society  consists  at  the  present  time  of  live  men  and 
two  boys,  and  two  novitiates,  a  man  and  a  hoy. 

The  .sun  was  far  to  the  west  when  tlie  meiiibeis  came  straggling  in 
and  the  ho'naaite  proceeded  to  set  up  the  slat  altar  (PI.  xxii «).  Tlien 
each  man  took  from  the  wall  a  soiled  biK'kskin  sack.  The  well  wrai)ped 
ya'ya  was  Urst  taken  out  and  tlien  oilier    feticlies.      After  llie  ho'naaite 
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had  unwrapped  his  ya'ya  he  prepared  the  sand  painting  in  front  of  the 
altar  (PL  xxii  h).  The  live  ya'ya  were  stood  on  the  line  specially  made 
for  them  and  a  miniature  bow  and  arrow  laid  before  each  ya'ya.  The 
ho'naaite  then  grouped  fetiches  of  human  and  animal  forms,  then  the 
medicine  bowl  containing  water  and  a  basket  of  sacred  meal.  He 
then  drew  a  Hue  of  meal  which  extended  from  the  slat  altar  to  a  dis- 
tance of  3  feet  beyond  the  group  of  fetiches,  his  vicar  afterwards 
assisting  him  with  the  additional  fetiches.  Two  stone  cougars  2  feet  in 
length  each  were  stood  up  on  either  side  of  the  group.  A  cougar  12 
inches  long,  with  li.-htning  cut  in  relief  on  either  side,  and  a  concretion, 
were  then  (b'i">^it'''l  brioic  the  i;i<Mip.     Uear-leg  skins  were  piled  high 


on  either  side  of  the  altar.  The  cloud  bowl  and  reed  were  added, 
the  two  flat  baskets  of  ha'chamoni  and  plume  offerings  shown  in  the 
sketch  were  afterwards  deposited  upon  the  backs  of  the  cougars. 
While  this  arrangement  was  in  progress  the  minor  members  returned 
the  powdered  kaolin  and  black  pigment  to  the  ancient  pottery  vases, 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  to  prepare  the  sand-painting. 

The  ho'naaite  consecrated  the  bowl  of  water  by  a  prayer,  and  drop- 
ping in  the  six  fetiches  he  dipped  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  water  and 
striking  them  on  the  top  with  his  rattle,  sprinkled  the  altar;  holding 
the  plumes  in  the  left  hand  and  the  rattle  in  the  right,  he  sprinkled 
the  cardinal  points.    The  vicar  formed  a  circle  of  meal,  then  sprinkled 
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meal  upon  the  circle  and  placed  a  cincture  pad  of  yucca  upon  it,  and 
holding  the  cloud  bowl  high  above  his  head,  he  invoked  the  cloud 
people  of  tlie  north,  west,  south,  east,  zenith,  and  nadir,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  to  water  the  earth.  The  bowl  was  then  set  upon  the  pad 
and  a  reed  8  inches  long  laid  across  it  from  northeast  to  southwest. 
The  vice  ho'naaite  spread  a  small  cloth  and  upon  it  reduced  the  bit  of 
root  which  was  to  produce  the  suds  to  a  powder,  which  he  placed  in 
a  little  heap  in  front  of  the  cloud  bowl.  Tlie  ho'naaite,  who  had  left  the 
chamber,  now  retixrned  with  a  parrot  and  a  white  stmie  bear  12  inches 
Ions-;  the  bear  was  wrapped  in  a  large  fine  white  buckskin  and  the 
parrot  was  under  the  ho'naaite's  blanket.     These  were  deposited  before 

the  altar  (PI.  xxiii). 

The  ho'naaite  (PI.  xxiv) 
stooped  and,  praying, 
sprinkled  corn  pollen  upon 
the  bear  and  parrot.  The 
bear  and  the  bird  had 
eagle  plumes  attached  to 
their  necks  with  cotton 
cord.  Those  on  the  bear 
were  on  tlie  top  of  the  neck 
and  those  of  the  parrot 
hung  under  the  beak. 
After  the  prayer  the  ho'na- 
aite lighted  a  cigarette  of 
native  tobacco  and  corn 
husk  from  a  stick  some  5 
feet  long,  held  by  a  boy 
member,  and  putted  the 
smoke  over  the  bear  and 
parrot.  He  tlien  extended 
tliccigarcttcoverthcaltar, 
afterwards  waving  it  to  the 
cardinal  points.  The  vicar 
and  boy  sjirinkled  the  bear 
and  parrot  with  jtollen  from  an  abalone  sliell  and  the  vicar  dipped  his 
eagle  jdumes  into  tlie  medicine  bowl  and  sprinkled  them  four  times,  then 
the  altar,  by  striking  the  plumes  with  tlie  rattles  held  in  iiis  right  hand. 
Tlie  ho'naaite  then  iiuff"ed  smoke  into  the  cloud  bowl  and  over  the  bear 
and  i>anot,  and  extended  his  cigarette  to  thecardinal  jioints,  and  over 
the  altar.  The  vicar  liglited  a  similar  cigarette  from  the  long  stick  held 
by  the  boy,  and  standing  to  the  west  of  the  altar  blew  snuike  over  it.  the 
ho'naaite  standing  and  smoking  to  the  right  of  him.  Tlie  vicar  laid  the 
end  ofliis  cigarette  by  the  chmd  bowl  and  to  tlic  cast  of  the  line  ot  the 
meal.     The  shell  of  corn  pollen  was  then  |  i1;h cd  hack  of  the  altar  and  the 
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lio'naaite's  eagle  ])laim'.s  aud  rattle  laid  beside  it;  a  in-ayer  bct'orc  the 
altar  by  all  the  members  closed  the  aftenioou  ceremony. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  slat  altar  in  PI.  xxv  differs  from  that  in  PI. 
XXIII.  Both  belong  to  the  Knife  Society  and  may  be  seen  hanging 
side  by  side  on  the  wall  in  the  ceremonial  chamber  of  the  Quer'rilnnn, 
(PI.  xxvni)  which  is  also  the  official  chamber  of  the  Knife  Society. 
The  second  was  made  in  case  of  failure  of  the  first.  The  vicar  of  this 
society  is  also  ho'naaite  and  only  surviving  member  of  the  Ant  So- 
ciety, and  he,  being  anxious  that  the  writer  should  see  the  sand  paint- 
ing of  the  Ant  Society,  prepared  the  painting  for  this  occasion  instead 
of  the  ho'naaite  (Fig.  17).  He  also  drew  her  a  sketch  of  the  painting 
of  Ant  Society  for  ceremonial  held  for  the  sick,  whi<-h  is  here  intro- 
duced (Fig.  18).    This  last  may  be  described  as  follows: 

a  represents  meal  ])ainting  emblematic  of  the  clouds,  h  and  e  bear-leg 
skins  laid  either  side  of  it.  The  remainder  of  iiainting  is  in  sand. 
d:  Ant  chief  clad  in  buckskin  fringed  down  tht-  arms  and  legs;  he  car- 
ries lightning  in  his  left  hand;  his  words  pass  straight  from  his  mcmth, 
as  indicated  by  a  line,  to  the  invalid  e,  who  sits  at  the  opening  of  the 
ceremonial  to  the  right  of  the  painting.  The  ant  chief  speaks  that  the 
malady  may  leave  the  invalid.  A  song  of  this  character  is  sung  by 
the  members  of  the  society.  The  invalid  then  passes  to  the  front  of 
the  altar  and  stands  upon  a  sacred  Tusayan  blanket  (position  indicated 
by/),  when  the  ho'naaite  and  other  members  o  fthe  society  proceed  with 
their  incantations  over  him,  imploring  the  prey  animals  to  draw  the 
ants  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  When  the  ants  have  appeared  and 
been  brushed  from  the  body  then  a  song  is  addressed  to  the  eagle  g  to 
come  and  feed  upon  the  ants.  When  the  ants  have  been  eaten  by 
the  eagle  the  invalid  will  be  restored  to  health.  The  two  circular 
spots  li  represent  ant  houses.  These,  with  the  paintings  of  the  ant 
chief  and  eagle,  are  gathered  into  the  blanket  upon  which  the  invalid 
stood  and  carried  some  distance  north  of  the  village  and  deposited. 
After  the  blanket  has  been  taken  from  the  chamber  the  meal  painting 
is  erased  by  the  ho'naaite  brushing  the  meal  from  each  of  the  cardinal 
points  to  the  center  with  his  hand ;  he  then  rubs  the  invalid's  body  with 
the  meal,  after  which  the  meud^ers  hasten  to  rub  their  bodies  with  it, 
that  they  may  be  imrified  not  only  of  any  physical  malady  but  of  all 
evil  thoughts. 

When  the  writer  entered  the  ceremonial  chamber  later  in  the  even- 
ing food  was  being  placed  in  line  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  There 
were  seven  bowls,  containing  mutton  stew,  tortillas,  waiavi,  and  hominy 
There  was  also  a  large  pot  of  coffee  and  a  bowl  of  sugar.  The  ho'na- 
aite, standing  to  the  east  of  the  meal  line,  which  extended  from  the 
altar  to  the  entrance,  repeated  a  long  grace,  after  which  one  of  the  boy 
members  gathered  a  bit  of  food  from  each  vessel,  and  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line  of  meal,  handed  the  food  to  the  ho'naaite,  who 
received  it  in  his  left  hand,  having  transferred  his  eagle  plumes  to  the 
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n<iht.  He  tlii-ii  left  t lie  house,  and  throwing  the  food  to  the  eardinal 
points,  ott'eied  it  to  tlie  animal  Ko'pishtaia.  with  a  jjrayer  of  interees- 
sion  to  the  cloud  i)eople  to  gather,  saying: 

"Ko'pishtaia!  Here  is  food,  come  and  eat;  Ko'pishtaia,  Cougar  of 
the  Xorth,  receive  this  food;  Bear  of  the  West,  receive  this  food; 
Badger  of  the  South,  we  offer  you  food,  take  it  and  eat;  Wolf  of  the 
East,  we  give  you  food ;  Eagle  of  the  Heavens,  receive  this  food ;  Shrew 
of  the  Earth,  receive  this  food.  When  you  eat,  then  you  will  be  con- 
tented, and  you  will  pass  over  the  straisht  road  [referring  to  tlie  i)ass- 
ing  of  the  beings  of  the  ko'pishtaia  over  the  line  of  meal  to  enter  the 
images  of  themselves].  We  pray  you  to  bring  to  us,  and  to  all  peoples, 
food,  good  health,  and  prosperity,  and  to  our  animals  bring  good  health 
and  to  our  fields  large  crops;  and  we  ])ray  you  to  ask  the  cloud  people 
to  come  to  water  the  earth." 

Upon  returning  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  the  ho'naaite,  standing 
before  the  altar,  prays  to  Ma'asewe,  tJyuuyewe,  and  the  six  warriors 
of  the  mountains  of  the  cardinal  points  to  protect  them  from  all  ene- 
mies who  might  come  to  destroy  their  peace;  and.  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  food,  he  offers  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  Imlding  his  eagle 
plumes  in  his  left  hand.  He  then  rolls  liis  blanket  into  a  cushion,  sits 
upon  it  west  of  the  line  of  meal  and  smokes  a  cigarette.  The  food 
having  been  brought  in  by  the  wives  of  the  members,  all  present  drew 
around  and  enjoyed  the  feast.  That  the  minor  members  felt  at  liberty 
to  join  with  tlieir  elders  was  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  help  themselves. 

The  war  chief  came  into  the  room  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
meal,  wrapped  in  a  tine  Navajo  blanket,  and  carrying  his  bow  and 
arrows.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  meal 
line,  and  prayed.  The  vice-ho'naaite  administered  to  tlie  war  chief  a 
draft  of  the  medicine  water  which  had  been  prepared  in  tlie  after- 
noon, and  then  handed  him  tlie  oflicial  stall'  of  the  society  (a  slender 
.stick  .some  2  feet  in  length),  which  he  liehl  with  his  bow  and  arrows 
until  the  close  of  the  ceiemoiiial.  The  war  chief  sat  for  awhile  at  the 
south  end  of  the  room,  and  then  left  to  patrol  the  town  and  to  see  that 
no  one  noi  privileged  entered  or  came  near  tlie  ceremonial  chamber. 
After  the  meal  was  finished  the  three  boys  removed  rhe  bowls  to  another 
room,  and,  njion  their  retuiii,  one  of  them  swept  the  middle  of  the  Hoor, 
destroying  most  of  the  meal  line,  leaving  hut  2  feet  of  it  undisturbed 
in  front  of  the  altar.  Tliis  line,  however,  was  renewed  by  tlie  vice- 
ho'naaite,  who  carried  two  eagle  featliers  an<l  the  meal  bowl  in  his  left 
hand,  while  he  sprinkled  the  meal  with  the  right,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  road  for  the  beings  of  jiai'iitiimo  and  ko'iiishtaia  to  ]iass 
over,  for  they  had  previously  come  to  the  images  of  themselves,  but 
that  tlie  songs  might  jiass  straight  over  and  out  of  the  hou.se. 

The  men  now  indulged  in  a  smoke.  The  writer  never  observed  Sia 
boys  smoking  in  these  ceremonials  or  at  anv  other  time.     Tli.'  ei-a 
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rettes  were  lighted  from  the  long  stick  passed  by  one  of  the  boys,  and 
after  smoking,  the  ho'naaite  and  his  younger  brother  put  on  white  cot- 
ton embroidered  Tusayan  kilts  as  breechcloths,  which  they  took  from 
a  hook  on  the  wall,  those  of  the  other  members  being  plain  white  cotton. 
The  ho'naaite  now  took  his  seat  back  of  the  altar  and  lighted  a  second 
cigarette  from  the  long  stick,  blowing  the  smoke  over  the  altar.  This 
smoke  was  offered  to  Pai'atamo  and  Ko'pishtaia,  the  ho'naaite  saying: 
"  I  give  this  to  you;  smoke  and  be  contented."  He  then  administered 
medicine  water  to  all  present,  dipping  the  water  with  a  shell.  The 
vice-ho'naaite,  who  received  the  last  draft,  drank  directly  from  the 
bowl,  and  was  careful  not  to  leave  a  drop  in  it,  after  which  the  ho'na- 
aite removed  the  six  stone  fetiches  from  the  bowl.  The  process  of  pre- 
paring medicine  water  is  substantially  the  same  with  all  the  cult  socie- 
ties, there  not  being  in  Sia  nearly  so  much  ceremony  connected  with 
this  important  feature  of  fetich  worship  as  with  the  Zuni  and  Tusayau. 
The  six  fetiches  were  returned  to  the  buckskin  bag  and  the  ho'naaite 
resumed  his  seat  behind  the  altar,  the  members  and  novitiates  having 
already  formed  in  line  back  of  the  altar,  the  official  members  each  hold- 
ing two  eagle  plumes  in  the  left  hand  and  a  gourd  rattle  in  the  right. 
After  a  short  prayer  by  the  ho'naaite,  the  boy  Hfted  ashes  ft-om  the 
fireplace  with  his  eagle  plumes  and  placed  them  near  the  altar  and  east 
of  the  meal  line;  again  he  dipped  a  quantity,  placing  them  west  of  the 
line  of  meal.  As  the  chant  opened,  he  stood  west  of  the  line  and  fac- 
ing the  altar,  and  an  adult  member  stood  on  the  east  side,  and  each  of 
them  held  an  eagle  plume  in  either  hand  and  a  gourd  rattle  also  in  the 
right.  The  boy  dipped  with  the  plumes  the  ashes  which  lay  west  of 
the  line  of  meal  and  the  man  those  which  lay  east  of  the  line,  and 
sprinkled  toward  the  north  by  striking  the  plumes  held  in  the  left 
hand  on  the  underside  with  the  plume  held  in  the  right;  again  dip- 
ping the  ashes,  the  boy  sprinkled  toward  the  west  and  the  man  toward 
the  east;  again  lifting  ashes,  they  passed  to  the  south  and  sprinkled 
there;  the  boy  then  crossed  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  meal  and  the  man 
to  the  west  of  the  line,  and  when  midway  of  the  line  the  boy  sprinkled 
to  the  east  and  the  man  to  the  west;  then,  dancing  before  the  altar, 
they  again  lifted  ashes  and  sprinkled  to  the  north.  When  dancing, 
both  eagle  plumes  were  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  rattle  in  the 
right.  Ashes  were  again  lifted  and  thrown  twice  toward  the  zenith 
and  then  thrown  to  the  nadir.  The  sprinkling  to  the  cardinal  points, 
zenith  and  nadir,  was  repeated  fifteen  times  in  the  manner  described, 
This  was  to  carry  oft'  all  impurities  of  the  mind,  that  it  might  be  pure; 
that  the  songs  wcmld  come  pure  from  the  lips  and  pass  straight  over 
the  road  of  meal— the  one  road.  The  man  and  boy  having  resumed 
their  seats  in  the  line,  the  vice-ho'naaite  stood  before  the  altar  to  the 
west  side  of  the  line  of  meal,  shook  his  rattle  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  waved  it  vertically  in  front  of  the  altar,  invoking  the  cloud  people 
to  come;  he  then  waved  the  rattle  from  the  west  to  the  east,  repeating 
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the  weird  exboitatiou,  his  bodj'  being  kept  iu  motion  by  the  bending  of 
his  knees,  his  feet  scarcely  leaving  the  ground.  The  rattle  was  waved 
rliree  times  trom  the  west  to  the  east,  and  then  waved  toward  the  west 
and  toward  the  altar,  the  east  and  to  the  altar;  then,  raising  the  rattle 
high  above  his  head,  he  formed  a  circle.  This  waving  of  the  rattle  was 
repeated  sixteen  times.  Pre\ions  to  each  motion  he  held  the  rattle 
perfectly  still,  resting  it  on  the  eagle  plumes  which  he  held  in  the  left 
hand. 

After  the  sixteenth  repetition  he  waved  the  rattle  over  the  altar. 
The  song  during  this  time  is  an  appeal  to  the  cloud  people  of  the  north, 
west,  south,  east,  and  all  the  cloud  peoples  of  the  world,  to  gather  and 
send  rain  to  water  the  earth,  that  all  mankind  may  have  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  The  vicar  then  stood  to  the  right  of  the  ho'naaite,  and  the 
choir,  rising,  continued  to  sing.  The  ho'naaite,  leaning  over  the  altar, 
took  two  of  the  central  ya'ya,  one  in  either  liand,  and  alternately  raised 
them,  keeping  time  with  the  song,  now  and  then  extending  the  ya'ya 
over  the  altar.  The  young  novitiate  held  neither  rattle  or  plumes. 
The  boy  at  the  east  end  of  the  line,  having  passed  through  two  degTees, 
held  his  rattle  iu  the  right  hand  and  in  his  left  a  miniature  crook.  The 
vicar  who  stood  at  the  right  of  the  ho'naaite  and  the  man  who  stood 
to  his  left  moved  their  rattles  aud  feathers  in  harmony  with  his  motion, 
the  tliree  swaying  their  bodies  back  and  forth  and  extending  their 
arms  outward  aud  upward.  About  this  time  it  was  noticed  that  the 
boys  at  the  east  end  of  the  line  had  fallen  asleep,  audit  was  more  than 
the  man  who  sat  next  to  them  could  do  to  keep  them  awake,  although  he 
was  constantly  brusliing  their  faces  with  his  eagle  i)lunu's.  Tliis  little 
scene  was  something  of  a  i)icture,  as  the  boy  wliose  shoulder  acted  as 
a  support  for  the  head  of  the  other  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  richest  men  iu  the  pueblo,  the  other  boy  being  the  pauper 
referred  to.  The  stanzas  iu  this  song  were  much  longer  than  any  before 
heard  by  the  ^vriter,  and  each  <l()sed  with  a  ([uick  shake  of  the  rattle. 
The  song  ccmtinued  an  hour  and  a  (juarter,  when  the  singers  took  a  few 
moment.s'  rest,  and  again  sang  for  tliirty  minutes;  another  few  minutes' 
rest,  and  the  song  again  continued.  In  this  way  it  ran  from  half  past 
i»  o'clock  until  midnight.  At  its  close  one  of  the  boys  brought  a  vase 
of  water  and  a  gourd  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  room  and 
placed  it  near  the  altar  and  west  of  the  line  of  meal.  The  ya'ni'.sjwit- 
tiinfii  stood  before  the  vase,  and,  lifting  two  gourdfuls  of  water,  emptied 
them  into  tlic  nu'dicine  bowl;  emjjtying  two  gourdfuls,  also,  into  tin' 
cloud  bowl,  he  dan<ed  for  a  tim<'  before  the  altar,  waving  his  plumes 
and  rattle  over  it;  he  then  emptied  two  more  gourdfuls  into  the  medi- 
cine bowl  and  two  more  into  the  cloud  bowl,  and  resumed  his  dance. 
He  tlid  not  sing  while  performing  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  but  when 
emptying  the  water  into  the  bowls  he  gave  bird  like  trills,  calling  for 
the  cloud  i)cople  to  gather.  Again  he  ('mj)ti<Ml  two  gourdfuls  into  the 
medicine  bowl  aud  two  in  the  cloinl  bowl;  and  alter  dancing  a  moment 
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or  two  lie  poured  two  more  gourdfuls  into  the  medicine  bowl  and  two 
into  the  cloud  bowl,  and  resumed  the  dance ;  again  he  emptied  a  gourd- 
ful  into  the  medicine  bowl  and  two  into  the  cloud  bowl ;  then  he  emptied 
three  into  the  medicine  bowl  and  drank  twice  ft-om  the  bowl,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  line,  the  boy  restoring  the  vase  to 
the  farther  corner  of  the  room.  Two  small  medicine  bags  were  handed 
to  each  member  from  the  altar,  (me  containing  corn  pollen  and  the 
other  corn  meal  of  six  varieties  of  corn :  yellow,  blue,  red,  white,  black, 
and  variegated.  The  bags  were  held  in  the  left  hand  with  the  eagle 
plumes,  that  hand  being  quiet,  while  the  rattle  was  shaken  with  the 
right  in  accompaniment  to  the  song.  After  singing  a  few  minutes, 
pollen  and  meal  taken  from  the  medicine  bags  were  sprinkled  into  the 
medicine  bowl.  The  choir  did  not  rise  and  pass  to  the  altar,  but  leaned 
forward  on  either  side;  and  with  each  sprinkling  of  the  meal  and  pollen 
a  shrill  call  was  given  for  the  cloud  people  to  gather;  the  ho'naaite,  in 
sprinkling  in  his  pollen,  reached  over  the  altar  slats.  The  sprinkling 
of  the  pollen  was  repeated  four  times,  the  novitiates  taking  no  part  in 
this  feature  of  the  ceremony,  although  they  were  provided  with  the 
bags  of  pollen  and  meal.  The  ya'ni'siwittanni  danced  before  the  altar 
and  west  of  the  line  of  meal  without  rattle  or  plumes,  but  continually 
hooted  as  he  waved  his  hands  wildly  over  the  altar  and  dropped  pebble 
fetiches  alternately  into  the  medicine  and  cloud  bowls,  until  each  bowl 
contained  six  fetiches;  then,  reaching  behind  the  altar  for  his  rattle  and 
eagle  plumes,  he  held  an  eagle  plume  and  rattle  in  tlie  right  hand  and 
an  eagle  plume  in  the  left,  and  stirred  the  water  and  sprinkled  the 
altar;  then  he  stirred  the  water  in  the  cloud  bowl  with  the  reed,  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  with  it.  The  sprinkling  of  the  altar  from  the  medi- 
cine bowl  and  the  cloud  bowl  was  repeated  six  times. 

After  each  sprinkling  a  quick  shake  of  the  rattle  was  given.  The 
ho'naaite  then  reached  over  the  altar  slats,  taking  a  ya'ya  in  either 
hand,  and  all  stood  and  sang.  In  a  moment  the  man  to  the  right  of 
the  ho'naaite  leaned  over  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  and,  dipping  his 
plumes  in  the  medicine  water,  sprinkled  the  altar;  he  repeated  the 
sprinkling  four  times,  and  when  the  two  ya'ya  were  returned  to  the 
iiltar  tli(»  ho'naaite  dipped  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  medicine  water, 
and  sprinkled  the  altar  by  striking  them  on  the  top  with  the  rattle 
held  in  the  right  hand.  Each  member  then  sprinkled  the  altar  four 
times,  with  a  wild  exhortation  to  the  cloud  people,  all  apparently  ex- 
hibiting Tnore  enthusiasm  when  sprinkling  the  altar  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  ceremonial.  When  the  song  closed  two  of  the  boys 
proceeded  to  prepare  cigarettes,  taking  their  places  before  the  fireplace, 
and,  tearing  off  bits  of  corn  husks  of  the  proper  size,  they  made  them 
pliable  by  moistening  them  with  saliva.  One  boy  made  his  cigarettes 
of  native  tobacco,  which  he  took  from  an  old  cloth  hanging  on  the  wall ; 
the  other  filled  his  with  commercial  tobacco.  As  the  boys  made  cigar- 
ettes they  tied  them  with  ribbons  of  corn  husks,  simply  to  keep  them 
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in  shape  until  the  smokers  were  ready.  The  remaining  native  tobacco 
was  returned  to  the  old  cloth  and  put  iu  place  upou  the  wall.  About 
the  time  the  boys  had  finished  preparing  the  cigarettes,  the  vice- 
ho'naaite  took  his  seat  on  his  wadded  blanket,  iu  front  of  the  cloud 
bowl  aud  west  of  the  line  of  meal.  The  man  at  the  east  end  of  the  line 
dipped  his  eagle  plumes  into  the  ashes,  holding  a  plume  in  either  hand 
and  striking  the  one  held  in  the  left  hand  on  the  under  side  with  the 
plume  held  in  the  right,  he  sprinkled  the  head  of  the  vicar,  who  was 
ottering  a  silent  prayer,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  song  oijened  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  rattle.  Previous  to  the  vicar  leaving  the 
line,  the  ho'naaite  removed  a  white  flutt'y  eagle  feather  from  one  of  the 
ya'ya,  to  which  it  had  been  attached  with  a  white  cotton  cord,  and  tied 
it  to  the  forelock  of  the  vicar,  who  i)ut  into  the  cloud  bowl  the  pow- 
dered root  which  was  to  produce  the  froth ;  then  dipping  the  reed  into 
corn  pollen  he  sprinkled  the  altar.  He  jjlaced  a  pinch  of  pollen  into 
the  upiK'r  end  of  the  reed,  and,  turning  that  into  the  water,  he  put  a 
pinch  into  the  other  end,  and  touched  the  foiu-  cardinal  points  of  the 
cloud  bowl  with  the  corn  pollen,  and  made  bubbles  by  holding  the 
hollow  reed  in  the  center  of  the  bowl  and  blowing  through  it.  This 
operation  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  when  he  began  stirring  the  water 
with  the  reed,  moving  it  from  right  to  left,  and  never  raising  the  lower 
end  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  producing  a  beautiful  egg-like  froth. 
Not  satisfied  with  its  rising  high  above  the  bowl,  he  did  not  cease 
manipulating  until  the  suds  had  completely  covered  it,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  a  mass  of  snowy  froth ;  fifteen  minutes  of  continual 
stirring  was  required  to  produce  this  eftect.  He  then  stood  the  reed  in 
the  center  of  the  froth,  and  holding  an  eagle  ])luiiu>  in  each  hand 
danced  before  the  altar  vehemently  gesticulating.  He  dipped  suds 
with  his  two  plumes  and  threw  them  toward  the  altar,  with  a  wild  cry, 
and  again  dipping  suds  he  threw  them  over  the  altar  to  the  uorth ;  a 
like  quantity  was  thrown  to  the  west,  and  the  same  to  the  south,  the 
east,  the  zenith,  and  the  nadir.  He  tiien  dijjped  a  ([uantity,  and 
placing  some  on  the  head  of  the  white  bear  and  putting  some  over  the 
parrot,  he  resumed  his  seat  on  the  blanket  and  began  blowing  through 
the  reed  and  beating  the  suds.  In  five  minutes  he  stood  the  reed  as 
before  in  the  center  of  the  bowl,  then,  dancing,  he  dipped  the  suds, 
placing  them  on  the  head  of  the  bear  and  over  the  parrot;  he  then 
removed  the  remaining  suds  from  the  plumes  by  striking  one  against 
the  other  over  the  bowl  (this  froth  is  always  referred  to  by  the  Sia  as 
clouds).  During  this  i)art  of  the  ceremony  the  choir  sang  an  exhortation 
to  the  cloud  peoples.  A  boy  now  handed  a  cigarette  of  native  tobacco 
to  the  vicar,  who  putted  the  smoke  for  some  time,  extending  the  cigar- 
ette to  the  north;  smoking  again,  he  blew  the  smoke  to  the  west, 
and  extended  the  cigarette  to  that  iioint;  this  was  rci)eated  to  tlie 
south  and  cast;  when  he  had  consuincd  all  but  an  inch  of  the  cigar- 
ette, he  laid  it  in  front  of  thcclouil  Ixiwl  and  cnsi  of  the  meal  line.    The 
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choir  did  not  cease  singing  during  the  smoking,  and  when  the  bit  of 
cigarette  had  been  deposited,  the  vicar  transferred  his  rattle  to  his 
right  hand,  keeping  time  with  the  choir.  When  the  song  ch)sed  he 
left  his  seat  in  front  of  the  cloud  bowl  and  stood  by  the  west  side  of  the 
altar,  and  removing  the  eagle  plume  from  his  head  returned  it  to  the 
ya'ya  and  took  his  seat  near  the  fireplace.  Two  of  the  boys  then  lighted 
cigarettes  of  native  tobacco  with  the  long  lirestick,  handing  one  to  each 
mend)er. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  song  was  resumed  and  the  man  west  of  the 
ho'naaite  dipped  his  eagle  plumes  in  the  mediciue  water  and  sprinkled 
the  altar,  repeating  the  sprinkling  four  times.  In  twenty-five  minutes 
the  song  closed  and  the  men  enjoyed  a  social  smoke,  each  man  after 
lighting  his  cigarette  waving  it  towards  the  altar.  In  twenty-five  min- 
utes the  choir  again  sang,  two  boys  standing  in  front  of  the  altar,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  line  of  meal.  The  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  line 
dipped  his  plumes  into  the  medicine  water  and  sprinkled  the  altar,  and 
the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  line  dipped  his  crook  into  the  mediciue 
water  and  sprinkled  the  altar.  They  then  dipped  into  the  cloud  bowl 
and  threw  the  suds  to  the  north ;  dipping  suds  again  the  boy  west  of 
the  line  threw  the  suds  to  the  west,  and  the  one  east  of  the  line  threw 
the  suds  to  the  east;  again  dipping  medicine  water  they  passed  to  the 
south  and  threw  the  water  to  that  point,  the  boy  west  of  the  meal  line 
crossed  to  the  east,  and  the  one  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  meal  crossed 
to  the  west,  and  returning  to  the  altar  they  dipped  suds,  the  boy  to 
the  west  of  the  line  throwing  suds  in  that  direction,  and  the  boy  east 
of  the  line  throwing  suds  to  that  point;  again  dipping  the  medicine 
water  they  sprinkled  to  the  zenith,  and  dipping  the  suds  they  threw 
them  to  the  nadir;  then  the  boy  on  the  west  of  the  line  crossed  to  the 
east,  and  the  one  on  the  east  of  the  line  crossed  to  the  west,  and  thus 
reversing  positions  they  repeated  the  sprinkling  of  the  cardinal  points, 
zenith  and  nadir,  twelve  times,  dipping  alternately  into  the  medicine 
water  and  the  cloud  bowl.  With  the  termination  of  the  sprinkling 
the  song  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  by  command  of  the  ho'naaite  the 
boys,  each  taking  a  basket  of  ha'chamoni,  which  were  resting  on  the 
backs  of  the  cougar  fetiches  either  side  of  the  altar,  stood  in  front  of 
the  altar,  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  meal  line  and  the  other  on  the 
east,  and  holding  the  baskets  in  their  left  hands  shook  their  rattles; 
they  then  held  the  basket  with  both  hands,  moving  them  in  time  to 
the  song  and  rattles  of  the  choir.  The  ho'naaite  directed  them  to 
wave  the  baskets  to  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east,  to  the  zenith  and 
the  nadir;  this  they  rei^eated  twelve  times  and  then  deposited  the 
baskets  either  side  of  the  cloud  bowl,  and  the  vicar  placed  the  bowl  of 
medicine  water  two  feet  in  front  of  the  cloud  bowl,  on  the  line  of  meal, 
and  taking  one  of  the  ya'ya  in  his  left  hand,  he  passed  east  of  the  line 
and,  stooping  low,  he  stirred  the  medicine  water  with  an  abalone  shell, 
and  then  passed  his  hand  over  the  ya'ya  and  drew  a  breath  from  it. 
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The  man  at  the  west  end  of  the  line  of  wor.shipers  now  came  forward 
and  the  vicar  gave  hiiu  a  drink  of  the  medicine  water,  tlieu  the  man  at 
the  east  end  of  the  line  received  a  draft.  The  boy  who  threw  the 
snd.s  with  the  plumes  came  next,  and  following-  him  the  boy  (the 
pauper)  who  held  the  miniature  crook;  then  the  third  boy  advanced 
and  drank;  the  man  on  the  left  of  the  ho'naaite following  next,  the 
ho'naait*  came  foi;jrard;  he  did  not  receive  the  water  from  the  shell, 
but  drank  directly  from  the  bowl;  the  vicar  holding  the  bowl  with  his 
right  hand  placed  it  to  the  ho'uaaite's  lips,  the  ho'naaite  cla.sping  the 
ya'ya,  which  was  held  in  the  left  handof  the  vicar;  he  then  taking  the 
bowl  with  his  right  hand  and  clasping  the  ya'ya  with  his  left,  held  it 
to  the  lips  of  the  vicar,  who  afterwards  left  the  room,  carrying  \vith  him 
the  remainder  of  the  medicine  water  and  the  ya'ya.  He  passed  into 
the  street  and,  filling  his  mouth  with  the  water,  he  thi-ew  a  spray 
through  his  teeth  to  the  north,  west,  .>iouth,  and  east,  the  zenith  and 
the  nadir  and  then  to  all  the  world,  that  the  cloud  people  might  gather 
and  water  the  earth.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  and  placed  the  bowl 
and  ya'ya  before  the  altar.  The  shell  was  laid  east  of  the  line  of  meal 
and  in  front  of  the  cloud  bowl.  A  cigarette  was  then  handed  the 
ho'naaite  and,  after  blowing  the  fijst  few  pufts  over  the  altar,  he 
fini.shed  it  without  further  ceremony,  and  taking  the  two  baskets  of 
plume  otterings  in  eithei-  hand  he  stooped  with  bended  knees  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  altar  and  west  of  the  line  of  meal.  The  two 
minor  members  wrapped  their  blankets  around  them  and  stooped  be- 
fore the  ho'naaite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  meal  line.  The  ho'naaite 
divided  the  oflerings  between  the  two,  placing  them  on  the  blanket 
where  it  passed  over  the  left  arm :  these  oft'erings  were  to  Pai'iitamo 
and  Ko'pishtaia,  and  were  deposited  by  the  boys  at  the  shrines  of 
KopLshtaia  (Pis.  xxvi  and  xxvii).  Food  was  now  broughtin  bythe  boy 
novitiate,  and  with  the  feast  the  society  adjourned  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 


SOCIETY    OF    THE    QUEK/KANNA. 

Tlie  Society  of  the  Quer'rauiui  has  a  reduced  membership  of  three— 
the  ho'naaite,  vicar,  and  a  woman;  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
novitiate,  a  boy  of  5  years.  Three  generations  are  represented  in  this 
society — father,  son,  and  grandson.  The  elder  man  is  one  of  the  most 
aged  in  Sia,  and,  though  ho'naaite  of  the  Quer'riinna  and  vicar  of  the 
Society  of  Warriors,  and  reverenced  by  his  people  as  being  almost  as 
wise  as  the  "Oracle,"  his  family  is  the  most  destitute  in  Sia,  being 
composed,  as  it  is,  of  nonproducing  members.  His  wife  is  an  invalid ;  his 
eldest  son,  the  vicar  of  the  Quer'ranna  Society,  is  a  paralytic,  and  a 
younger  son  is  a  trifling  fellow.  The  third  child  is  a  daughter  who  has 
been  blind  from  infancy;  she  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  but  has 
never  been  married.  The  fourth  child  is  a  10-year-old  girl,  whose  time 
is  consumed  in  the  care  of  the  children  of  her  blind  sister,  bringing 
the  water  for  family  use,  and  grinding  the  corn  (the  mother  and  sister 
occasionally  assisting  in  the  grinding)  and  preparing  the  meals,  which 
consist,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  a  bowl  of  mush.  During  the  planting 
and  harvest  times  the  father  alone  attends  to  the  fields,  which  are  their 
main  dependence;  and  he  seeks  such  employment  as  can  be  procured 
from  his  people,  and  in  this  way  exchanges  labor  for  food.  Every 
blanket  of  value  has  been  traded  for  nourishment,  until  the  family  is 
reduced  to  mere  tatters  for  garments.  For  several  years  this  family 
has  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  the  meagerness  of  food  and 
mental  sufteriiig  tells  the  tale  in  the  face  of  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold, excepting  the  worthless  fellow  (who  visits  about  the  country,  im- 
posing upon  his  friends).  Even  the  little  ones  are  more  sedate  than 
the  other  children  of  the  village. 

Nothing  is  done  for  this  family  by  the  clan.  Close  observation  leads 
the  writer  to  believe  that  the  same  ties  of  clanship  do  not  exist  with 
the  Sia  as  with  the  other  tribes.  This,  however,  may  be  due  to  the 
long  continued  struggle  for  subsistence.  Fathers  and  mothers  look 
first  to  the  needs  of  their  children,  then  comes  the  child's  interest  in 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  in  one  another.  No  lack  of  self-denial 
is  found  in  the  family. 

The  ho'naaite  of  the  Quer'riinna  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  but  his  wife  belongs  to  the  Corn  clan,  and  has  a  number  of 
connections.  When  the  writer  chided  a  woman  of  this  clan  for  not 
assisting  the  sufferers  she  replied :  "  I  would  help  them  if  I  could,  but 
we  have  not  enough  for  ourselves,"  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that 
the  clan  is  here  secondary  to  the  nearer  ties  of  consanguinity.  The 
care  of  one's  immediate  family  is  obligatory;  it  is  not  so  with  the  clan. 
112 
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The  li.msc  in  wliicli  this  laiuily  lives  is  small  and  without  means  of 
veiitiliition,  and  the  old  man  may  be  seen,  on  bis  return  from  his  daily 
labors,  assistiuj;'  his  invalid  wife  and  paralytic  sou  to  some  point  where 
they  may  have  a  breath  of  pure  air.  They  are  usiudly  accomi)auied  by 
the  little  girl  leading  her  blind  sister  and  carrying  the  baby  on  her  back 
by  a  bit  of  an  old  shawl  which  the  girl  holds  tightly  around  her. 

Always  patient,  always  loving,  is  the  old  man  to  those  of  his  house 
hold,  and  the  writer  was  ever  sure  of  a  greeting  of  smiles  and  fond 
words  from  each  of  these  unfortunates.  Not  wanting  in  hospitality 
even  in  their  extremity,  they  invited  her  to  join  them  whenever  she 
found  them  at  their  frugal  meal. 

The  only  medicine  possessed  by  the  (iHier'riinna  is  se'-wili,  which  is 
composed  of  the  roots  and  blossoms  of  the  six  mythical  medicine  plants 
of  the  snu,  archaic  white  shell  and  black  stone  beads,  turkis,  and  a 
yellow  stone. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine  and  that  of  the  other  cult  societies 
is  similar  t<>  the  mode  observed  by  the  Zuiii.  Women  are  dressed  in 
sacred  white  embroidered  Tusayan  blankets,  and  they  grind  the  medi- 
cine to  a  fine  powder  amid  great  ceremony.  When  a  woman  wishes  to 
become  ])regnant  this  medicine  is  administered  to  her  privately  by  the 
ho'naaite,  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  being  put  into  cold  water  and 
a  fetich  of  Quer'riinna  diiijjed  four  times  into  the  water.  A  dose  of  this 
medicine  insures  tlie  realization  of  her  wish;  should  it  fail,  tluiu  the 
wouKUi's  heart  is  not  good.  This  same  medicine  is  also  administered  at 
the  ceremonials  to  the  members  of  the  society  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  race;  and  the  ho'naaite,  taking  a  mouthful,  throws  it  out  through 
his  teeth  to  the  cardinal  points,  that  the  cloud  i>eopIe  may  gather  and 
send  rain  that  the  earth  may  be  fruitful. 

KAIN   CEREMONIAL   OF   THE   QUEK'KANNA   SOCIETY. 

During  the  day  hii'chamoiii  and  plume  offerings  are  prei)ared  by  the 
iio'naaite,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  arranges  the  altar,  which  is  (piite 
ditl'erent  from  those  of  the  other  cult  societies,  and  makes  a  meal 
l)ainting  symbolic  of  clouds.  Six  feticUes  of  (i)uer'riinna  are  then 
arranged  in  line,  the  largest  being  about  (J  inches,  the  smallest ;{,  the 
others  graduating  in  size;  a  medicine  bowl  is  set  before  the  line  of 
fetiches;  antlers  are  stood  to  the  east  of  the  meal  painting;  and  bas- 
kets of  cereals,  (!orn  on  the  cob,  medicine  bags,  and  a  basket  of  hii'cha- 
moni  and  plume  otVerings  are  arranged  about  the  painting.  PI.  XXVIII 
shows  photograph  at  time  of  ceremonial ;  I'l.  xxix,  made  in  case  of 
laihiir  of  the  first,  shows  the  una!  painting,  symbolic  of  clouds,  which 
is  completely  hi<lden  in  the  i\vs\  photograph,  and  illustrates  more  defi- 
nitely the  feather  decoration  of  the  altar.  The  birds  surmounting  the 
two  posts  are  wood  carvings  of  no  mean  ini-tensions;  the  featlieis  by 
the  birds  are  eagle  i)Iiimes,  and  the  bundles  of  plumes  suspended  from 
11  ETU « 
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tlie  cord  are  tail  feathers  of  the  female  sparrow  hawk  {Faico  .sparverius) 
and  the  long-crested  jay  {Cyanoeetia  macrolopha). 

The  nieu  and  child  have  their  forelocks  drawn  back  and  tied  with 
ribbons  of  corn  husks,  the  men  each  having  a  bunch  of  hawk  and  jay 
feathers  attached  pendent  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  They  wear 
white  cotton  breechcloths  and  necklaces  of  coral  and  kohaqiia  (archaic 
shell  heads).'  The  woman  wears  her  ordinary  dress  and  several  coral 
necklaces,  her  feet  and  limbs  being  bare. 

The  ho'naaite,  removing  a  bowl  of  meal  from  before  the  altar  and 
holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  together  with  his  eagle  plumes  and  a  wand,— 
the  wand  being  a  miniature  crook  elaborately  decorated  with  feathers, — 
sprinkled  a  line  of  meal  from  the  painting  to  the  entrance  of  the 
chamber,  for  the  being  of  Quer'riinna  to  pass  over. 

The  ho'naaite,  his  vicar,  and  the  woman  sat  back  of  the  altar,  the  ho'- 
naaite to  the  west  side,  the  vice  to  his  right,  and  the  woman  to  the  east 
side.    At  this  time  a  child  was  sleeping  near  the  altar. 

The  ho'naaite  filled  an  abalone  shell  with  corn  pollen  and  lioldiug  the 
shell,  his  two  eagle  plumes,  and  wand  in  his  left  hand  and  rattle  in  the 
right,  offered  a  long  prayer  to  Quer'ranna  to  invoke  the  cloud  people  to 
water  the  earth,  and  sprinkled  the  altar  several  times  with  pollen. 
At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he  handed  the  shell  of  pollen  to  the  woman, 
who  passed  to  the  front  of  the  altar  and  east  of  the  meal  line  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  with  the  pollen.  The  song  now  began,  and  the 
woman,  retaining  her  position  before  the  altar,  kept  time  by  moving  her 
wand  right  and  left,  then  extending  it  over  tlie  altar;  each  time  before 
waving  it  over  the  altar  she  rested  it  on  the  shell  for  a  moment;  after 
repeating  the  motion  several  times,  she  extended  the  wand  to  the  north, 
moving  it  right  and  left,  and  after  resting  it  on  the  shell  she  extended 
it,to  the  west,  and  the  wand  was  in  this  way  motioned  to  the  cardinal 
points,  zenith  and  nadir.  The  wa\'ing  of  the  wand  to  the  points  was 
repeated  four  times:  and  the  woman  then  returned  the  shell  to  the  ho'- 
naaite, who  had  at  intervals  waved  his  plumes  and  wand  over  the  altar. 
At  this  time  the  child  awoke,  and  making  a  wad  of  his  blanket  sat 
upon  it  between  the  ho'naaite  and  the  vicar;  the  latter  supplying  the 
child  with  a  wand  and  rattle,  he  joined  in  the  song. 

The  vicar  being  afflicted  with  paralysis  could  add  Little  to  the  cere- 
mony, though  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  sing, and  sway  his  palsied 
body.  The  group  presented  a  pitiful  picture,  but  it  exhibited  a  striking 
proof  of  the  devotion  of  these  i)eople  to  the  observance  of  their  cult — 
the  flickering  fire-light  playing  in  lights  and  shadows  about  the  heads 
of  the  three  members,  over  whom  Time  holds  the  scythe  with  grim 
menaces,  while  they  strained  every  nerve  to  make  all  that  was  possible 
of  the  ritual  they  were  celebarting;  the  boy,  requiring  no  arousing  to 
sing  and  bend  his  tiny  body  to  the  time  of  the  rattle,  joined  in  the  calls 

'The  portraits  of  the  lio'nnaites  were  made  in  secluded  spots  in  tlie  woods.  The  liair  is  not  arranged 
as  it  is  in  the  ceremonials,  fear  of  discovery  preventing  the  proper  arrangement  and  adornment  with 
feathers.     (PI.  XXX.J 
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upon  tilt'  cloml  people  to  y;ither  to  water  the  earth  with  as  mueh  eiitliu- 
siasin  as  his  elders. 

The  song  continued,  with  all  standing,  without  cessation  for  an  hour. 
The  woman  then  brought  a  vase  of  water  and  gourd  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  room  and  placed  it  iu  front  of  the  altar  on  the  line  of  meal, 
and  the  ho'naaite  took  ft-om  the  west  side  of  the  altar  four  medicine 
bags,  handing  two  to  the  man  and  two  to  the  boy  (pollen  being  in  one 
bag  and  meal  in  the  other),  and  giving  the  shell  containing  the  pollen 
to  the  woman.  She  stood  in  front  of  the  altar  east  of  the  line  of  meal 
swaying  her  body  from  side  to  side,  holding  her  wand  in  the  right  hand 
and  the  sliell  in  the  left,  keeping  tiiiic  to  the  rattle  and  the  song.  She 
emptied  a  gourd  of  water  from  the  vase  into  the  medicine  bowl,  implor- 
ing Quer'riinna  to  intercede  with  the  cloud  people  to  assemble;  the 
ho'naaite  then  sprinkled  se'wili  into  the  medicine  bowl;  then  the  little 
i)oy  sprinkled  pollen  into  the  bowl,  invoking  the  cloud  people  to  gather, 
and  tlic  vicar,  with  the  same  petition,  s|)riukh'd  the  jjollcn.  The  woman 
then  emptied  a  second  gourd  of  water,  tirst  waving  it  to  the  north,  into 
the  medicine  bowl,  with  a  call  for  the  cloud  people  to  gather;  the 
ho'naaite  again  deposited  a  portion  of  the  se'wili  into  the  bowl  and 
his  vicar  and  the  boy  si)rinkled  in  meal,  with  an  appeal  to  the  cloud 
people;  again  the  woman  lifted  a  gourdful  of  water  and  waved  it  to- 
ward the  west  and  emptied  it  into  the  bowl,  invoking  the  cloud  people 
to  gather;  and  the  others  sprinkled  corn  pollen,  the  vicar  and  boy  call- 
ing upon  the  cloud  people  to  gather;  the  woman  then  waved  a  gourd 
of  water  to  the  south  and  emptied  it  into  the  bowl,  and  again  the 
others  si)rinkled  pollen,  the  vicar  and  boy  repeating  their  petition; 
another  gourdful  was  lifted  and  waved  to  the  east  and  emptied  into 
the  bowl  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  pollen  was  repeated.  The  woman 
r(!tnrned  the  vase  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room  (she  otticiated  iu  the 
making  of  tlie  medicine  water,  as  the  vicar,  being  a  paralytic,  was  una- 
ble to  perform  this  duty),  and  resumed  her  seat  back  of  the  altar; 
reaching  forward,  she  removed  two  small  medicine  bags,  and  taking  a 
liinch  of  pollen  from  one  and  a  pinch  of  meal  from  the  other,  spnnkled 
the  iiiediciiK- water:  after  repeating  the  sprinkling,  she  tied  the  bags 
an<l  returned  them  to  their  place  by  the  altar.  The  ho'naaite,  dipping 
his  plumes  into  the  medicine  bowl,  sprinkled  the  altar  three  times  by 
striking  the  top  of  tlie  plumes  held  in  the  left  hand  with  the  rattle  held 
in  the  riglit.  The  sprinkling  was  repeated  three  times  by  the  others 
while  tlie  ho'naaite  sang  a  low  chant.  All  now  rose,  and  the  ho'naaite 
continuing  the  song,  moved  liis  body  violently,  the  motion  being  from 
the  knies;  as  he  sang  he  extended  his  eagle  iilumes  over  the  altar  and 
(lippeii  thein  into  the  medicine  water  with  a  call  f(n-  tliechiud  jn-ople  to 
gather;  lie  then  dipped  the  bird  feathers  attac^hed  to  his  wand  into  the 
medicine  water  with  a  similar  exhortaticm;  tlie  boydiiiped  the  feathers 
attache<l  to  his  wand  into  the  water,  striking  them  with  the  rattle,  call- 
ing niion  thecloiid  jieople  to  gather  and  water  the  earth;   the  ho'naaite 
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dipped  his  eagle  plumes  twice  consecutively  into  the  medicine  water, 
invoking  the  cloud  people  to  water  the  earth;  and  the  vicar  dipped  his 
feathers  into  the  medicine  water,  making  the  most  revolting  sounds  in 
his  efforts  to  invoke  the  cloud  people;  the  boy  sprinkled  with  the  invo- 
cation to  the  cloud  people.  The  sprinkling  was  repeated  alternately  six 
times  by  each  of  the  members,  the  ho'naaite  pointing  to  the  cardinal 
points  as  he  continued  his  exhortation  to  the  cloud  people.  After  re- 
suming their  seats  they  sang  until  midnight,  when  the  ho'naaite  placed 
the  ends  of  his  feathers  into  his  month  and  drew  a  breath  and  the 
■woman  laid  her  wand  to  the  east  side  of  the  meal  painting.  The  cere- 
monial closed  with  administering  the  medicine  water,  the  ho'naaite 
dipping  it  with  a  shell.  Owing  to  the  depleted  condition  of  the  society, 
the  duty  of  depositing  the  ha'chamoni  and  plume  offerings  fell  to  the 
ho'naaite  himself 

OTHER   SOCIETIES. 

In  addition  to  the  thirteen  cult  societies  of  the  Zuui  they  have  the 
society  of  the  Kok'-ko,  the  mythologic  society. 

It  is  obligatory  that  all  youths  l)econie  members  of  this  society  to  in- 
sure their  admittance  into  the  dance  house  in  the  lake  of  departed 
spirits;  first  by  involuntary  and  later  by  voluntary  initiation.  Females 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  join  this  order.  While  the  Sia  mythology 
abounds  in  these  same  anthroponiorpliic  beings,  their  origin  is  accounted 
for  in  an  entirely  different  inaniicr  from  those  of  the  Zuiii.  The  Ka'- 
*suna  of  the  Sia  were  created  by  Tt'sct  in  a  single  night  in  the  lower 
world.'  These  beings  accompanied  the  Sia  to  tliis  world,  and  iipon  their 
advent  here  IJt'set  directed  them  to  go  to  the  west  and  there  make  their 
home  for  all  time  to  come. 

They  are  solicited  to  use  their  influence  with  the  cloud  people,  and 
the  dances  of  the  Iva"suna  are  usually  held  for  rain  or  snow.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  ti'amoui  to  control  the  appearance  of  the  Ka'- 
•suna.  When  a  dance  is  to  occur,  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Society  of  Quer'- 
rjinna  selects  such  men  and  women  as  he  wishes  to  have  dance  and  holds 
a  number  of  rehearsals,  both  of  the  songs  and  dances.  Those  who  are 
the  most  graceful,  and  who  have  the  greatest  powers  of  endurance  and 
the  most  retentive  memories  for  the  songs,  are  chosen  to  personate  the 
Ka"suna  regardless  df  any  otlier  (■(insideration.  Both  sexes,  however, 
must  liave  been  first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Ka"suna. 

Previous  to  initiation  the  personators  are  believed  by  the  Sia  to  be 
the  actual  Ka'*snna.  The  instruction  continues  from  four  to  eight  days, 
and  dui'ing  this  period  contineucy  must  be  observed,  and  an  emetic 
drank  by  the  married  men  and  women  each  morning  for  purification 
from  conjugal  relations. 

Whenever  the  Ka'*suna  appear  they  are  accompanied  by  their  attend- 

1  There  were  other  Ka"sftnii,  however,  which  were  lu  the  upper  world  before  the  Sia  came.  While 
the  Sia  cau  uot  account  for  their  origin  they  arc  alao  personated  by  them. 
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ants,  the  Ko'shairi  and  (^)ii(i- liiinia.  wlio  \vait  uiion  tliein,  attending  to 
any  disarranged  apparel  and  making  the  sjiectators  merry  with  their 
witty  sayings  and  buttoonery. 

The  Sia  have  a  great  variety  of  masks,  wliieh  must  be  very  old,  judg- 
ing from  thi'ir  appearance,  and  the  priest  of  the  Quer'riinna.  who  has 
them  in  ehai-e.  i  hiiins  tor  tlienv  great  antiquity.  Pis.  xxxi  and  xxxii 
illustrate  some  masks  of  the  Ka"suna. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  reaches  the  time  when,  as  their  fathers  say,  they 
bave  a  good  head,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  father  first  sug- 
gests to  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Quer'riinna  (if  the  father  is  not  living  then 
the  motlier  speaks)  that  he  would  like  his  son  or  daughter  to  become 
ae(juainted  with  the  Ka"suna;  he  then  makes  known  his  wish  to  the 
ti'am(ini,  and  after  these  two  bave  said,  "It  is  well,"  he  says  to  his 
child,  -'My  child,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  know  the  Ka"suna,"  and 
the  child  replies,  "  It  is  well,  father."  The  parent  then  informs  the 
ho'naaite  that  his  child  wislies  to  know  the  Ka"suna,  and  the  ho'naaite 
replies,  "It  is  well."  The  next  time  the  Ka"suna  come  he  may  know 
them. 

The  ho  naaite  [irepares  a  meal  painting  for  the  occasion,  covering  it 
for  the  time  being  with  a  blanket.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Ka"suna 
the  father  and  child,  and,  if  the  child  be  a  member  of  a  cult  society, 
the  theurgist  of  the  society,  proceed  to  the  ceremonial  house  of  the 
(Quer'riinna.  If  the  child  possesses  a  fetich  of  the  ya'ya  lie  carries  it 
pressed  to  his  breast.  Upon  entering  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  child 
and  attendants  take  their  seats  at  the  north  end  of  the  room  near 
the  west  side,  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Quer'riinna  sitting  just  west  of 
the  meal  painting,  the  boy  to  his  right,  and  the  parent  next  to 
the  boy.  The  ti'iimoni  and  ho'naaite  of  warriors  are  present  and  sit 
on  the  west  side  of  the  room  and  about  midway.  The  Sa'iahlia  (two  of 
the  Ka"suna)  stamp  about  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for  a  time,  then 
the  ho'iiattite  leads  the  child  before  the  meal  painting,  which  is,  how- 
ever, still  covered  with  the  blanket,  and  says  to  the  Ka"suna,  "  A 
youth  [or  maiden,  whichever  it  may  be]  has  come  to  know  you."  The 
Ka"suna  each  carry  a  bunch  of  S|)anish  bayonet  in  either  hand,  and 
the  child  receives  two  strokes  across  tlie  back  from  each  of  the  Ka"suna, 
unless  lie  be  an  oflicial  member  of  a  cult  society;  in  this  ca.se  he  is  ex- 
empt from  the  chastisement.  A  boy  is  nude  excepting  the  l)reech- 
cloth;  a  girl  wears  her  ordinary  clothing.  The  ho'naaite,  addressing 
the  Ka"suna,  says :  "  Now  it  is  well  for  you  to  raise  your  masks  that  the 
child  may  see."  Oiiepf  the  Sa'iahlia  places  his  mask  over  the  child's  head 
and  the  other  lays  his  by  tlu^  meal  jiainting,  the  ho'naaite  iniving  re 
moved  the  blanket.  The  i)er.sonators  of  the  Ka"siina  then  say  to  tiie 
child:  "Now  you  know  the  Ka"siina  you  will  henceforth  have  only  good 
thoughts  and  a  good  heart;  sometime,  perhaps,  you  will  be  one  of  us. 
Y<tu  must  not  sjieak  of  these  things  to  anyone  not  initiated."  The  mask 
istheii  taken  IVoni  liie   ehild's  liead  and    laid    b\   th.>   side   of  the   oilier, 
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and  the  boy  answers:  "I  will  not  speak  of  these  things  to  anyone." 
The  Ka"suna  then  rubs  the  meal  of  the  painting  upon  the  child,  and 
those  present  afterwards  gather  around  the  painting  and  rub  the  meal 
upon  their  bodies  for  mental  and  physical  purification.  The  child  de- 
posits the  hii'chamoni  presented  to  him  by  the  ho'naaite  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Quer'riinna  at  the  base  of  the  village  and  to  the  west.  The 
hii'chamoni  is  composed  of  eagle  and  turkey  plumes.  The  child  says 
Avhen  depositing  it,  "I  now  know  you,  Ka'^suna,  and  I  pay  you  this 
hii'chamoni.''  The  ho'naaite  deposits  a  ha'chamoni  for  each  member 
of  the  society  at  the  shrine,  which  is  in  a  fissure  in  a  rock,  and  after 
tlie  deposition  ofthe  hii'chamoni  the  oiteningis  covered  with  a  rock  and 
no  evidence  of  a  shrine  remains. 

SOCIETY  OF  THK  COXGAR. 

This  society  is  nearly  extinct,  its  membership  consisting  of  the  ho'- 
naaite (the  oracle)  and  his  vicar,  the  former  being  also  ho'naaite  of  the 
society  of  warriors;  though  aged,  he  retains  his  faculties  peifcctly  and 
performs  his  official  and  religious  duties  with  the  warmest  interest. 

Previous  to  a  hunt  for  game  a  two  days'  ceremonial  is  held  by  this 
society,  and  ou  the  third  morning  hii'chamoni  and  plume  offerings  are 
deposited  by  the  vice  ho'naaite.  The  cougar  is  appealed  to,  as  he  is 
the  great  father  and  master  of  all  game;  he  draws  game  to  him  by 
simply  sitting  still,  folding  his  arms,  and  mentally  demanding  the  pres- 
ence ofthe  game;  likewise  when  he  wishes  to  send  game  to  any  par- 
ticular people  he  controls  it  with  his  mind  and  not  by  spoken  words. 
Though  the  cougar  sends  the  game  it  is  the  sun  who  gives  power  to  the 
Sia  to  capture  it. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  ho'naaite  of  this  society  to  decide  upon 
the  time  for  the  hunt.  Ha'chamoni  are  deposited  to  the  cougar  of 
the  north,  the  west,  the  south,  the  east  to  convey  the  messages 
of  the  Sia.  If  a  rabbit  hunt  is  to  occur  a  rabbit  stick  and  "Sn  arrow 
point  are  deposited  as  offerings  to  the  sun.  The  offerings  to  the 
cougar  of  the  zenith  are  deposited  to  the  north  and  those  to  the  sun  to 
the  east.  If  the  hunt  is  to  be  for  larger  game  an  arrow  point  only  is 
deposited  to  the  sun.  The  hunt  may  occur  very  soon  after  these  offer- 
ings are  made  or  not  for  some  time,  it  being  optional  with  the  ho'naaite. 
He  does  not  directly  notify  the  people,  but  speaks  to  the  war  chief,  who 
heralds  his  message.  When  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  pro- 
spective hunt  a  fire  is  made  at  night  on  the  east  side  of  the  viUage  and 
the  selected  huntsmen  form  in  a  circle  around  it;  here  the  night  is  spent 
making  plans  for  the  hunt,  in  epic  songs,  and  story  telling,  and,  like 
other  Indians,  the  Sia  recount  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  mythical  beings 
and  their  people  in  low,  modulated  tones.  The  hunt  occurs  four  days 
from  this  time,  and  continency  is  observed  until  after  the  hunt.  On  the 
fifth  morning,  if  the  hunt  be  for  rabbits,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
village  prepare  to  join  in  the  chase  by  first  having  their  heads  bathed 
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in  yucca  suds  and  then  donning  their  best  apparel;  only  men  hunt  for 
the  larger  game.  Eabbits  are  hunted  on  horsel)ack  with  rabbit  sticks; 
deer,  on  foot  and  with  the  rifle  in  preference  to  the  arrow. 

A  party  of  hunters  which  had  been  indicated  by  the  war  cliief  to 
hunt  for  deer  and  antelope  left  the  village  in  the  afternoon,  the  i)arty 
being  led  by  the  vice  war  chief  The  ti'iimoni  was  a  member  of  the 
party.  The  writer  mentions  this  as  it  is  ujuisual  for  a  ti'iimoiii  to 
participate  in  the  hunt,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Sia  that  if  their  ti'ii- 
moni were  not  a  mere  boy  he  would  ()l)serve  the  custom  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  decline  to  Join  in  tlie  hunt.  The  scarcity  of  game  in  this  part 
of  the  country  necessitated  a  three  days'  journey  before  any  was 
obtained. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  party  the  ho'naaite  of  the  society  of 
the  cougar  visited  the  house  of  each  man  who  was  to  participate  in  the 
hunt  and  embraced  him,  repeating  a  sliort  prayer  for  success.  The 
prayer  was  addressed  first  to  the  cougar,  father  of  game,  that  he  might 
send  his  chihlrcii  about  tiie  country,  and  afterwards  to  the  sun  to  give 
power  to  the  hunters  to  secure  the  game.  The  wives  and  rehitives  of 
the  hunting  party  had  been  busy  preparing  food  for  them;  each  man's 
wife  looked  carefully  after  his  personal  needs.  The  wife  handed  the 
liunter's  gun  to  him  after  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  the  unmarried  man 
of  the  party  having  liis  gnu  handed  him  by  his  father. 

The  huntsmen  were  absent  thirteen  days,  and  upon  their  return  a 
member  of  the  party  was' sent  in  advance  as  courier  to  notify  the  war 
chief.  The  news  brought  general  delight  to  the  villagers,  particularly 
to  the  wives  of  the  hunters,  who  at  once  commenced  preparing  for  their 
arrival.  They  reached  the  river  about  sundown,  and  upon  crossing 
were  received  by  tlie  vice  ho'naaite  of  the  society  of  warriors  and  the 
war  chief,  who  oSered  prayers  and  sprinkled  meal  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  success  and  safe  return  of  the  hunters  who  groujted  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  younger  children  of  the  returning  party  were  also  on  the 
river  bank  to  meet  their  fathers,  who  at  once  took  tlu'ir  little  ones  on 
the  hor.ses  with  them  ancj  expressed  mucli  delight  at  again  seeing  tliem. 
The  huntsmen  then  in  hingle  file  ascemled  the  hill  to  tlie  village,  led 
by  the  vicar  of  the  society  of  warriors  and  flie  war  chief  the  latter  two 
being  on  foot,  the  wai-  chief  following  the  vicar.  A  man  whose  house 
was  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  ])!aza  dropped  out  of  the  tile  to  go  to  his 
home,  and  by  the  time  he  iiad  reached  the  door  his  wife  was  outside  to 
receive  his  gun  and  other  luggage  which  he  bore;  this  was  the  oidy 
greeting  between  the   husband  and   wife.     After   the   horsemen   had 

crossed  the  plaza  a  sec 1  man  entered  liis  honu",  he  being  the  vicar  of 

the  society  of  the  cougar  and  son  of  the  vicar  of  the  society  of  warriors. 
The  war  chief  then  led  the  party  until  but  one  horseman  remained,  who 
upon  reaching  his  home  was  aHsisted  by  the  war  chief  in  rebeviiig 
himself  and  animal  of  their  burden.  Several  of  the  women  of  the  viT 
lage  embraced   the  ti'iimoni   after  he  had  dismounted,  who,  however 
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seemed  perfectly  absorbed  in  liis  infant  daughter,  his  wife's  greeting, 
like  those  of  the  other  wives,  beiug  simply  to  take  first  his  gun  and 
then  his  other  traps  from  his  horse. 

The  ho'naaite  of  the  cougar  society  visited  the  houses  of  all  the  re- 
turned hunters,  first  entering  the  house  of  his  vicar.  The  young  man 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  the  ho'naaite  embraced  him  and 
repeated  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  his  success  in  the  hunt  and  his 
safe  return.  The  old  man  was  then  assisted  to  a  seat  upon  a  wadded 
blanket  and  the  father  of  the  hunter  spread  a  sheepskin  upon  the  floor, 
wool  side  down,  and  emptied  the  contents  of  the  sack  which  was  taken 
from  the  hunters  horse  upon  it,  which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
desiccated  meat  and  bones  of  an  antelope.  The  aged  man  then  took 
from  his  pouch  a  fetich  of  the  cougar,  about  3  inches  long,  and  touching 
it  to  the  meat  of  the  antelope  many  times  prayed  most  earnestly  for 
several  minutes.  His  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  cougar,  thanking 
him  for  his  goodness  in  sending  his  children  over  the  land  that  the  Sia 
might  secure  them  as  payment  to  the  cloud  i)eoi)le  for  watering  the 
earth. 

In  the  next  house  visited  the  meat  of  the  antelope  was  spread 
upon  a  bear's  skin,  the  hair  down.  The  skin  of  the  antelope  was  folded 
lengthwise  and  laid  by  the  side  of  the  meat,  and  the  skull  and  antlers 
placed  at  one  end.  The  wife  of  the  hunter  laid  over  the  skull  many 
strings  of  coral,  ko'baqua,  and  turkis  beads,  and  afterwards  spread  a 
white  embroidered  Tusayau  blanket  over  the  carcass.  A  small  bowl  of 
sacred  meal  was  deposited  in  front  of  the  head.  The  aged  uo'naaite 
repeated  a  prayer  similar  to  the  one  he  offered  in  the  first  house,  not 
omitting  placing  the  fetich  to  the  antelope;  he  then  clasped  his  hands 
four  times  over  the  skull  of  the  antelope  and  drew  a  breath,  after  which 
the  hunter  lighted  a  cigarette  for  the  ho'naaite  who  blew  the  first  whift 
over  the  antelope  and  extended  the  cigarette  toward  it.  The  ho'naaite 
repeated  the  [)rayer  in  the  houses  of  the  four  successful  hunters.  The 
other  two  men  were  not  overlooked,  as  he  embraced  them  and  repeated 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  then-  safe  return.'  The  war  chief  visited 
all  of  the  houses,  but  did  nothing  more  than  sprinkle  the  antelope  with 
corn  pollen,  drawing  in  a  sacred  breath  from  the  game,  puffing  the  first 
whiff  of  his  cigarette  over  it  and  extending  the  cigarette  toward  it. 

When  the  game  is  shot,  the  hunter  dips  his  fetich  into  the  blood, 
telling  it  to  drink.  The  blood  is  often  scraped  from  fetiches  and  drunk 
in  a  little  water  to  insure  greater  success  in  the  hunt.  There  are  speci- 
mens of  such  fetiches  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  collection  in  the  National 
Museum.  Some  students,  through  their  imperfect  knowledge,  have  been 
led  into  the  error  of  supposing  from  their  new  appearance  that  these 
fetiches  were  of  recent  manufacture.  The  game  is  kept  in  the  houses 
of  the  hunters  until  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  cere- 
numial  house  of  the  ti'iimoni,  the  war  chief  deciding  what  day  it  sliall 

'  The  aged  lio'naait*  baa  since  died. 
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be  distrihntetl  among  the  ho'naaites  of  the  several  cult  societies.  It 
may  be  one,  two,  or  three  clays  after  the  return  of  the  hunters.  At  the 
ap])oiiiteil  time  tlie  lio'iiaaites  assemble  in  the  ceremonial  house  of  the 
ti'iimoni,  who  divides  tlie  game,  eacli  ho'naaite  carrying  his  portion  to 
his  ceremonial  chamber.  About  noon  of  the  same  day  the  members  of 
the  cult  societies  assemble  in  their  respective  ceremonial  chambers  and 
prei)are  ha'chamoni :  at  the  same  time,  if  the  society  has  any  female 
mend)ers,  they  place  the  game  in  a  pot  and  cook  it  in  the  fireplace  in 
the  ceremonial  chamber,  but  if  there  be  no  female  members  certain  male 
members  are  designated  for  this  purpose.  Toward  evening  tlie  slat 
altars  are  erected,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  songs  and  supplications  to 
the  cloud  people  to  gather  and  water  the  earth.  Ha'chamoni  and  the 
game  arc  deposited  before  sunrise  at  four  shrines — to  the  cougar  of  the 
north,  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east,  that  they  will  intercede  for 
the  cloud  people  to  gather  and  water  the  earth.  Ha'chamoni  are 
also  deposited  to  the  sun  father  that  he  will  invoke  the  cloud  people 
to  water  the  earth,  and  also  that  he  will  embrace  the  earth  that  the 
crops  may  grow.  Others  are  deposited  in  the  fields  as  payment  to  the 
cloud  people  for  the  services  requested  of  them. 

SOCIETY   OF   WAKUIOKS. 

The  Society  of  Wamors  and  the  Knife  Society  have  a  ceremonial 
chamber  in  common;  and  in  a  certain  sense  these  societies  are  closely 
allied,  the  former  having  had  originally  as  its  presiding  officers  Ma'a- 
sewe  and  U'yuuyewg,  the  twin  children  of  the  sun,  the  latter  society 
having  derived  its  name  ti'om  the  arrows  which  were  given  by  the  sun 
father  to  the  invulnerable  twins,  and  with  which  they  destroyed  the 
enemies  of  the  earth.  Each  of  these  societies,  therefore,  has  a  share 
in  the  initiation  of  a  victor. 

The  killing  of  an  enemy  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  into  the 
Society  of  "Warriors;  he  must  return  with  sncii  tro])hies  as  the  scalp 
and  buckskin  apparel.  The  victor  carries  tlie  scalp  on  an  arrow  until 
he  draws  near  to  the  village,  when  he  transfers  it  to  a  pole  some  5  feet 
in  length,  the  pole  being  held  with  both  hands.  The  victor's  approach 
is  heralded,  and  if  it  be  after  the  sun  has  eaten  his  midday  meal  he 
must  not  enter  the  village,  but  remain  near  it  until  morning,  food  being 
carried  to  him  by  tlie  war  chief.  In  the  morning  the  Society  of  the 
Knife,  followed  by  the  Warriois  and  the  male  poi)nlac<!  of  the  town,  join 
the  victoi'.  An  extended  prayer  is  oflered  by  tlie  ho'naaite  of  the  Knife 
Society,  and  then,  addressing  the  spirit  of  the  enemy,  he  says:  "  You  are 
now  no  longer  our  enemy ;  your  scalp  is  here;  you  will  no  more  destroy  my 
peojde."  The  ho'naaite  of  the  Warriorsand  his  vicar  respond,  "So!  So!" 
Tile  air  is  resonant  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  th<\  war  song,  there 
being  occasional  intermissions  for  prayers;  and  at  sundown  tlie  ho'na- 
aite of  the  Warriors  and  his  vicar,  witli  tlie  victor,  bearing  the  pole  and 
scalp  between  tlicm.  lead  the  way  t"  tiic  vilhige,  followed  by  the  iiiem- 
beis  .lithe  s.M'i.'ty,  and  then  the  Knife  Society,  led  by  its  ho'naaite  and 
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his  vicar.  After  encircling  the  village  from  right  to  left,  the  party  en- 
ters the  ceremonial  chamber,  when  th(?  scalp  is  deposited  before  the 
meal  painting,  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Knife  Society  having  prepared  the 
painting  and  arranged  the  fetiches  about  it  in  the  morning  before  going 
to  meet  the  victor.  The  two  large  stone  images  of  Ma'asewe  and 
lT'yuiiy<'\v(\  w  hich  are  brought  out  only  upon  the  initiation  of  a  victor 
into  flic  So(i(l\-  of  Warriors,  are  kept  in  a  room  exclusively  their  ov.'u; 
these  pjiiticnliir  fetiches  of  the  war  heroes  are  never  looked  upon  by 
women,  consequently  they  have  remained  undisturbed  in  their  abiding 
place  a  number  of  years,  the  exception  being  when  all  the  fetiches  and 
paraphernalia  of  the  cult  of  the  Sia  were  displayed  in  1887  for  Mr. 
Stevenson's  and  the  writer's  inspection.  The  members  of  the  Knife 
Society  sit  on  the  west  side  of  the  room  and  the  Warriors  on  the  east 
side,  the  ho'uaaites  of  the  societies  sitting  at  the  north  end  of  either 
line,  each  ho'naaite  having  his  vicar  by  his  side,  and  the  victor  by  the 
side  of  the  vicar  of  the  Warriors;  he  does  not  join  in  the  song,  but  sits 
perfectly  still.  At  sunrise  the  scalp  is  washed  in  yucca  suds  and  cold 
water  by  each  member  of  the  Knife  Society,  and  the  victor's  hands  are 
then  l)athed  for  the  first  time  since  the  scalping,  and  he  proceeds  to 
paint  his  body.  The  face  and  lower  portion  of  the  legs  are  colored  red 
and  the  remainder  black,  and  galeiia  is  then  spread  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  face.  The  Knife  Society  wears  white  cotton  embroidered 
Tusayan  kilts  and  moccasins,  and  the  Warriors  wear  kilts  of  unorna- 
meuted  buckskin,  excepting  the  fringes  at  the  bottom  and  the  pouch 
made  from  the  liiickskin  apparel  captured  from  the  enemy.  The  victor 
wears  tlui  buckskin  kilt,  moccasins,  and  pouch,  and  he  carries  a  bow 
and  arrows  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  pole  with  the  scalp  attached  to  it 
in  the  right.  Each  member  of  the  society  also  carries  a  bow  and  arrows 
in  the  left  hand  and  a  single  arrow  in  the  right.  The  members  of  the 
Knife  Society  have  gourd  rattles  in  their  right  hands  and  bows  and 
arrows  in  the  left.    The  hair  of  all  is  left  flowing. 

An  arrow  point  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  victor  by  the  ho'naaite 
of  the  Knife  Society,  and  they  all  then  proceed  to  the  plaza,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  society  forming  in  a  line  and  the  victor  dancing  to  and 
fro  between  the  lines,  raising  the  scalp  as  high  as  the  pole  will  reach, 
but  he  does  not  sing  or  speak  a  word.  The  numbers  in  the  lines  are 
increased  by  the  men  of  the  village  carrying  war  clubs  and  firearms, 
keeping  up  a  continual  volley  with  their  pistols  and  guns  until  the 
close  of  the  dance  at  sundown.  The  women  are  not  debarred  irom 
exhibiting  their  enthusiasm,  and  they,  join  in  the  dance. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  ceremonial  chamber  the  scalp  is  again 
deposited  before  the  meal  painting  and  the  ho'naaite  of  the  Knife  Society 
proceeds  with  the  final  epic  ritual  which  completes  tlie  initiation  of  the 
victor  into  tlic  Society  of  Warriors,  closing  with  these  words :  "You 
are  now  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Warriors,"  and  he  then  removes 
tlie  arrow  point  from  the  victor's  mouth.  The  members,  in  conjunction 
with  the  victor,  n^spoiid  "Yes!  Yes!  " 
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The  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  are  then  donned  and  the  scalp  is 
carried  to  the  scalp-house  (a  cavity  in  the  earth  covered  with  a  mound 
of  stone)  and  deposited  with  food  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  enemy. 
Again  returning  to  the  ceremonial  chamber,  fast  is  broken  for  the  first 
time  during  the  day,  when  a  feast,  which  is  served  by  the  female  rela- 
tives of  the  victor,  is  enjoyed.  After  the  meal  they  go  to  the  river  and 
remove  all  evidences  of  the  paint  upon  their  bodies.  Continency  is 
observed  four  days. 

The  few  songs  of  the  cult  which  the  writer  was  able  to  collect  are 
direct  invocations  for  rain,  or  for  the  presence  of  zoomorphic  beings  in 
ceremonials  for  healing  the  sick,  a  few  words  sufficing  for  many  unex- 
pressed ideas.  The  epic  ritual  of  the  Sia  is  so  elaborate  that  much  time 
and  careful  instruction  are  required  to  impress  it  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
younger  men  either  have  not  the  mind  necessary  for  the  retention  of 
the  ritual  or  will  not  tax  their  memories;  therefore  the  web  of  Sia  myth 
and  religion  is  woven  into  the  minds  of  but  few. 

The  aged  theurgists  were  eager  to  intrust  to  the  writer  the  keeping 
of  their  songs,  which  are  an  elaborate  record  of  the  lives  of  their  mythic 
heroes  and  of  the  Sia  themselves. 

The  Sia  sometimes  adopt  the  poet's  license  in  their  songs  and  alter 
a  word;  for  example,  the  name  for  ''badger"  is  tuo'pi,  but  is  changed 
ill  the  sko'yo  song  for  rain  to  tupi'na,  because,  they  say,  the  latter  word 
renders  the  stanza  more  rhythmical.  And,  again,  ditterent  words  are 
synonymously  used. 

The  his'tiiin  and  quer'riinna  have  each  a  similar  song  of  petition  for 
rain,  this  song  having  been  given  to  the  his'tiiin  by  the  sun.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  name  of  this  society  indicates  the  knives  or 
arrows  of  lightning  given  to  the  heroes  by  tlieir  sun  father. 


A   BAIN   SONG   OF   TIIK   SIIU'-WI   CHAI'AN    (SNAKK   SOCIETY). 

1.  Ilf-n'-na-ti  2.  Hen'-na-ti  shi'-wanna 

Ile'-iish  He'-iish  shiwan  na 

Pfir'-tu-wlsh-ta  Pur'-tu-wTsh-ta  shi-wan-na 

Kowmots  Kow  mots  shi'-wan  na 

Kash'-ti-arts  Kash'  ti-arts  shi'-wanna 

Ka'-chard  Ka'-chaid  shi'-wanna 

(1)  7'm«s/((7/o«.-— II(-nnati,  white  floating  masks,  behind  which  the 
cloud  peojile  pass  alxmt  over  ti'iii'a  for  recreation;  Ile'iish,  masks  like 
the  jdaiiis,  behind  which  liieclond  i)C()|)le  pass  over  ti'ni'a  to  water  the 
earth;  I'lirtnwlslita,  liglilniiig  \wo\,U--  Kowmots,  thunder  people; 
Kashtiarts,  rainlM.w  p..,.|.l,.;  K;, Chard,  rain,  the  word  bring  ns..,l  in 
this  instance,  however,  as  an  eni|.h:ilir  invocation  to  the  rulers  of  the 
cloud  people. 

(2)  Shi'wanna,  jieoide. 
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Free  translation: — An  appeal  to  the  priests  of  ti'nia.  Let  the  white 
floating  clouds — the  clouds  like  the  plains— the  lightning,  tliunder,  rain- 
bow, and  cloud  peoples,  water  the  earth.  Let  the  people  of  the  white 
floating  clouds — the  people  of  the  clouds  like  the  plains — the  lightning, 
thunder,  rainbow  and  cloud  peoples — come  and  work  pv  us,  and  water 
the  earth. 
3.  Sha'-kaka  4.  Sha'-ka-ka  shi'-wauna 

Shwi'-ti-ra-wa-na  Shwi'ti-ra-wa-na  shi'-wanna 

Mai'-chi-na  Mai'-chi-na  shi'-wan-na 

Shwi'-sini-hana-we  Shwi'-si-ui-ha-na-we  shi-wan-na 

Marsh'-titii-mo  Marsh'  ti-tii-nio  shi'-wau-na 

Mor'-ri-tii-nio  Mor'-ri-ta-mo  shi'-wan-ua 

Tramlatlon: — Sha'kaka,  spruce  of  the  north;  Shwi'tirawana,  pine  of 
the  west.    Mai'china,  oak  of  the  south.     Shwi'sinihanawe,  aspeu  of  the 
east.     Marsh'titamo,  cedar  of  the  zenith;  Mor'ritiimo,  oak  of  the  nadir. 
(2)  Shi'wanna,  people. 

Free  translation : — Cloud  priest  who  asceuds  to  ti'nia  through  the 
heart  of  the  spruce  of  the  north;  cloud  priest  who  asceuds  to  ti'nia 
through  the  heart  of  the  pine  of  the  west;  cloud  priest  who  ascends  to 
ti'nia  through  the  heart  of  the  oak  of  the  south;  cloud  priest  who 
ascends  to  ti'nia  through  the  heart  of  the  aspen  of  the  east;  cloud 
priest  who  asceuds  to  ti'nia  through  the  heart  of  the  cedar  of  the 
zi^nith ;  cloud  priest  who  ascends  to  ti'nia,  through  the  heart  of  the  oak 
of  the  nadir;  send  your  people  to  work  for  us,  that  the  waters  of  the 
six  great  springs  may  impregnate  our  mother,  the  earth,  that  she  may 
give  to  us  the  fruits  of  her  being. 

Though  the  trees  of  the  cardinal  points  are  addressed,  the  supplica 
tion  is  understood  to  be  made  to  jiriestly  rulers  of  the  cloud  peoples  of 
the  cardinal  ])oiuts. 

5.  Hen'  na-ti  ka'shiwan-na 

He'-iish  ka'shi-wan-na 

Pur'-tu-wish-ta  ka'shi-wan-na 

Kow-mots  ka'shi-wan-na 

Kash-ti-arts  ka'shi-wan-na 

Ka' chard  ka'shi-wan-na 

ka'shiwau-na  (all  people). 
Free  translation: — All  the  white  floating  clouds — all  the  clouds  like 
the  plains— all  the  lightning,  thunder,  rainbow  and  cloud  peoples,  come 
and  work  for  us. 

<>.  Sha'-ka-ka  ka'shi-wan-na 

Shwi'-ti-ra-wa-na  ka'-shi  wau-ua 

Mai'-chi  na  ka'shi-wan-na 

Shwi'  si-ni  ha-na-we  ka'shi-wan-na 

Marsh'-ti-tii-nio  ka'-shi-wan  na 

Mor'-ri-til-mo  ka'-shi-wan-na 
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Free  tramUttion: — 
Priest  of  tlio  spnice  of  the  north,  send  all  your  pooplo  to  work  I'or  iis; 
Priest  of  the  pino  of  tho  west,  send  all  your  people  to  work  for  us ; 
Priest  of  the  oak  of  the  south,  send  all  your  people  to  work  for  us ; 
Priest  of  the  aspen  of  the  east,  send  all  your  people  to  work  for  us; 
Priest  of  the  cedar  of  the  zenith,  send  all  your  people  to  work  for  us; 
Priest  of  tho  oak  of  the  nadir,  send  all  your  people  to  work  for  us. 

7.  lien'  uati  ho'-chan-ni 

lle'-iisli  ho'-chau-ui 

rfir  tu-wisli-ta  lio'-clian-ni 

Kow'-mots  ho'-clian  ni 

Kasli'-ti-aits  ho'-clian-ni 

Ka'-cbard  bo'-chan-ni 

r>-a«s/rt<Jrt» :— Ud'fhiinui,  arch  ruler  of  the  cloud  priests  of  the  world. 

Free  translation : — 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  white  tloatinj;  clouds  of  the  world; 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  clouds  like  the  plains  of  the  world   (referring  to  the  cloud  people 

behind  their  masks) ; 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  lightnin;;  peoples  of  the  world; 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  thunder  peoples  of  the  world ; 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  raiuhow  peoples  of  the  world; 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  cloud  peoples  of  the  world — send  all  your  jjeojiles  to  work  for  us. 

8.  Sba-'ka-ka  bo'-cbaniii 

Sbwi'ti-ra-wa  iia  bo'  cbiiu-iii 

Mai'  cbi-na  bo'-cbau-ni 

Sbwi'si-ni-ha-ua-wc  lio'  cban-ni 

Maisb'-tita-mo  bo'-cbiiti  ni 

Moi'-ii-tii  mo  bo'-cbau-ni 

Free  t  ransl<(  I  ion : — 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  8])rnce  of  the  north ; 
Ho'chiinni  of  the  pino  of  the  west; 
Ho'chiinni  ol  tho  oak  of  tho  south; 
Ho'chiiuui  of  the  aspen  of  tho  east; 
Ho'chiinni  of  tho  cedar  of  the  zenith; 

Ho'chiinni  of  the  oak  of  tho  nadir;  send  all  your  peoples  to  work  for  us,  that  the 
wat<rrs  of  the  six  (j^eat  springs  of  the  world  may  impregnate  our  mother  the 
earth  that  she  may  give  to  us  the  fruits  of  hor  being. 

A   S(>N(r   (IK    TIIK    SUn'W!    OIIAl'AN    (SNAICH    .SOCIETY)     POll     IIKALING 
THE    SI(!K. 

1.  Ska'-to-we  cbai'-iin  Qiils'-ser-a  chai'-iin 

Ka'-span-na  cbai'-iin  IIii'  \va  ka  cbai'-iin 

Ko'-(luai  ra  cbai'-iin  Ya'  ai  cliai'  iin 
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Translation. — Snake  Society  of  theuorth,  Snake  Society  of  tbe  west, 
Snake  Society  of  the  south,  Snake  Society  of  the  east.  Snake  So- 
ciety of  the  zenith.  Snake  Society  of  the  nadir,  come  here  and  work 
with  us. 

2.   Ho'-na-ai  te    Ska'to-we  chai'-iin 

Ho'-naai-te    Ka'-span-na  chai-an 

Ho'-na-ai-te    Ko'-quai-ra  chai'-au 

Ho'-naai-te    Quis-ser-ra  chai'-iin 

Ho'-na-ai-te    Hu'-wa'-ka  chai'  iin 

Ho'-naai-te    Ya'-ai  chai'-iin 

An  appeal  to  the  ho'-naaites  of  the  snake  societies  of  the  cardinal 
points  to  be  present  and  work  for  the  curing  of  the  sick. 

3.  Mo'-kaitc  chai'-iin      Ka'-kan  chai'-iin 
Ko'-hai  chai'-iin  Tia'-mi  chai'-iin 

Tu  o'-pi  chai'-iin  Mai'tu-bo  chai'-iin. 

An  a])peal  to  the  animals  of  the  cardinal  poiiits  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonial  of  healing. 

•1.  Uo'-na-ai-ie  Mokaitc  chai'-iin 

Ho'-na-ai-te  Ko'-hai  chai'-iin 

Ho'-na-ai-te  Tu-o'-pi  chai'-an 

Ho'-na-ai-te  Ka'-kan  chai'-iin 

Ho'-na-ai-te  Ti-a'-mi  chai'-iin 

Ho'-na-ai-te  Mai'-tu  bo  chai'-iin 

An  appeal  to  the  ho'naaites  of  the  animal  societies  of  the  cardinal 
points  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial. 

A  EAIN  SONG  OF  THE  SKO'YO  CHAI'AN  (GIANT  SOCIETY). 

1.  Cher-es  ti  niu         ko  wai'  yii  tu        ai'  ya  mi  wa  wa         Ish  to  wa 

Middle  of  thi!  woilil  door  of  sUi'pii  po  my  medicine  is  pre-  Arrow  of  light- 

below  cious,  it  is  as  my  ning 

heart 

ti4cii  'si  niai  ah     kosh'  te  ii-n 

come  to  ua  echo 

2.  Kai'  nu  a  we  eh      sha  ka  ka      ka'  shi  wan  na  ti     ka'  ru  'sin  i  ah 

Who  is  it  ■spruciof  all  your  people  your  Ihoiights 

ti'  kii  'si  mai  ah 
.3.  Kai'  nu  ah  we  he      hCni'  na  ti     ka'  ru  'sin  i  all       ti'  kii  'si  mai  ah 

Who  is  it  "white  lioal  your  thoughts  come  to  us 

in;;  clouds" 

ka'  shi  wan  na  ti     ka'  ru  'sin  i  ah    ti'  kii  'si  mai  ah 

all  your  people  your  thoughts  come  to  us 
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4.  Kai'  im  all  we  eli     he'  iisli  sbi  '.si      ka'  ni  'sin  i  ali      ti'  kii  'si  iiiai  ah 

5.  Kai'  nil  ah  we  he      ish  to  wa     kii'  rn  'siii  i  ah       ti'  kii  'si  niai  ah 

lightning" 

fl.  Kai'  uu  ah  we  eh     lia'  a  '.si  'si'  at  'si  fii      ka'  slii  wau   iia  ti      ka' 

Wlioisif  "f.irtb   horizon"  all  your  people  your 

ru  '.sin  i  ah     ti'  kii  'si  uiai  ah 

thought.  comi-  to  us 

Frcf  trnnshifion. — We,  the  ancient  ones,  ascended  from  the  middle 
of  the  world  below,  through  the  door  of  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
worhl,  we  hold  our  songs  to  the  cloud,  lightning,  and  thunder  peo- 
ples as  we  hold  our  own  hearts;  our  medicine  is  precious.  (Addressing 
the  people  of  ti'nia:)  We  entreat  you  to  send  your  thoughts  to  us  that 
we  may  sing  your  songs  straight,  so  that  they  will  pass  over  the 
straight  road  to  the  cloud  priests  that  they  may  cover  tiie  earth  with 
water,  so  that  she  may  bear  all  that  is  good  for  vis. 

Lightning  people,  .send  your  arrows*  to  the  middle  of  the  earth, 
hear  the  echo  (meaning  that  the  thunder  people  are  Happing  their 
wings  among  the  cloud  and  lightning  peoples).  Who  is  it  (the  singers 
pointing  to  the  north)?  The  people jof  the  spruce  of  the  lunth.  All 
your  people  and  your  thoughts  come  to  us.  Who  is  it?  People  of 
the  white  floating  clouds.  Your  thoughts  come  to  us,  all  your  people 
and  your  thoughts  come  to  us.  Who  is  it  (pointing  above)  ?  People  of 
the  clouds  like  the  plains.  Your  thought  comes  to  us.  Who  is  it? 
The  lightning  people.  Your  thoughts  come  to  us.  Who  is  it?  Cloud 
people  at  the  horizon.     All  your  people  and  your  thouglits  come  to 


A  SONO  OF   THE   SKO'YO   CIIAI'AN  (CHANT  SOCIETY)  FOll  HEALING  THE 
SICK. 

Ah' ha ha    wa'-mi 

1.  K:ii'-nua we eh        mo'kai-ra       ho'iia -wa-ai-te 

Whoiait  lougur  thuurgist 

nu-ro-waali     ka'-'si-ma-ah 

;tll  is  yours        tjiko  away  all  diseaai: 

1'.  Kai'-nn-a we ch     ko'-hai-ya     ho'-na-waai-te 

Who  in  it  hoar  thourgist 

nil  10  wa-ah     ka'-'si-ma-ah 

all  in  yours         take  away  all  rtisoaso 

3.  Kaiim-a we eh       tu'-pina       ho'-na-waai-te 

Who  i»  it  hailgor  Ihimrgist 

nu-ro-wa-ah     ka'-'si-ma-ah 

all  iH  yours  tuko  away  all  diseaMf 
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4.  Kai  nu-a we eli 

ka'-kan-iia 

lio'-iia-wa-ai-te 

Who  is  it 

wolf 

thourgist 

nu-rowa-ah     ka'-'si-ma-ali 

all  is  yours         take  away  all  disease 

5.  Kai-iui-a we eh 

tii'-mi-ua 

lio'-na-wa-ai-te 

Wboislt 

eagle 

thcurgist 

nu-ro-wa-ah    ka'-'si-ma-ah 

all  is  yours        take  away  all  disease 

G.  Kaiuu-a we eh 

ma'i-tu-bo 

ho'-iiawa-ai-te 

Who  is  it 

shrew 

theurgist 

uu-ro-wa-ah     ka'-'si-ma-ah 

all  is  yours         take  away  all  disease 

Free  translation. — Lion  of  the  north,  see  tlie  sand  painting  wliich  you 
have  given  ns  (a  voice  is  heard).  Who  is  it!  "The  lion."  lam  but  your 
theurgist;  you  possess  all  power;  lend  me  your  mind  and  your  heart 
that  1  may  penetrate  the  flesh  and  discover  the  disease.  Through  mei 
your  theurgist,  take  away  all  disease. 

This  appeal  is  repeated  to  each  of  the  animals  named. 

A    RAIN    SONG    OF    THE    HISTIAN    CHAI'AN    (KNIFE    SOCIETY). 

1.  Ha'-ta-we    ser'-ra-'se    yu'-wa    ti'tii-mi     ka'-wash-ti-ma    ko'-tii 

Corn  pollen  pass  over  the  there  north  sprini;  of  the  north       mountain 

2.  Ha'-ta-we    s6r'-ra-'se    yu'-wa    po'-na    ^si'-pln     ko'-tn 

Corn  pollen         pass  over  the  there  west  spring  of     mountain 

road  the  west 

3.  Ha'-ta-we    s6r'-ra-'^se    yu'-wa    ko'wa    t5w'-o-tu-ma    ko'-tu 

Corn  pollen        pass  over  the  there  south       spring  of  the  south    mountain 

4.  Ha'-ta-we    s6r'-ra-*se    yu'-wa    ha'-ua-mi     ku'-chiin     ko'-tfi 

"norn  pollen         pass  over  the  there  east  spring  of         mountain 

road  tlie  east 

5.  Ha'-ta-we    ser'-ra-'se    yu'-wa    ti'-na-mi     ko'-wa-tu-ma    ko'-tu 

Corn  pollen        pass  over  the         there  zenith         spring  of  the  zenith    mountain 

6.  Ha'-ta-we    ser'-ra-'se    yu'-wa    nur'-ka-mi     sti'-a-chiin-na    ko'-tu 

Corn  pollen         pass  over  the  there  nadir  spring  of  the  nadir     mountain 

Free  translation — Corn  pollen  pass  over  the  north  road'  to  the  spring 
of  the  north  mountain,  that  the  cloud  people  may  ascend  from  the 
spring  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  to  ti'nia  and  water  the  earth.  The 
same  is  repeated  for  the  five  remaining  cardinal  points. 

A    RAIN   SONG   OF   THE   HISTIAN   CHAI'AN    (KNIFE    SOCIETY). 

Ho' hai hai ho' 

1.  Yu'-wa. ...   ti'tii-mi      ka'-wish-ti-ma      sha' ka-ka      ka'-shi 

There  north  siirlug  spruce  of  the  nortli  all  eloud 

wan ua    ha'-ti 

people  where 

2.  Yu'-wa -po-na-mi        shwi'-ti-ra-wana      ka'-slii wan na 

There  in  the  west  pine  of  the  west  all  peopli- 

ha'-ti 

•  Here  the  singers  sprinkle  pollen  to  the  north  with  an  under  wave  of  the  hand. 
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3.  Yii'  wa   . 

. .  ..ko'  waini 

"se-ya  niai'-chi-iia  ka'-shi. . 

....  wan . . 

Then, 

SOIltll 

great        oak  ol  the  south       all 

people 

nil    ha'-ti 

where 

4.  Ya'-wa. 

ha' ; 

na  uii      shwi'si-ni-ha-ua-we 

ka'shi . . 

Then- 

t^vst                  aspen  of  the  east 

all 

wan na 

ha  'ti 

people 

where 

5.Yn'-wa.. 

ti'-na-mi 

marsh'-ti-ta -mo    ka'-shi .... 

. .  wan ... 

There 

the  zenith 

cedar  of  the  zenith              all 

pcnph 

ha'-ti 

where 

6,  Yu'-wa.. 

....  uiir'  kanii    iiior'-ri  tJinio    ka'-shi 

.   wan 

There 

earth 

oak  ol  the  earth             all 

people 

ha'-ti 
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7.  Ho' hai hai ho' 

The  Quer'raiina  has  the  same  song. 
Free  TroHshttion — 

1.  Wlieie  are  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  spring  or  heart  of  the  spruce 
of  the  north?    There  in  the  north  [the  singers  pointing  to  tiie  north]. 

2.  Where  are  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  pine  of  the  west?    There  in 
tiie  west  [the  singers  pointing  to  the  west]. 

3.  Where  are  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  great  oak  of  the  south? 
There  in  the  south  [the  singers  pointing  to  the  south]. 

-t.  \\'lieie  are  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  aspen  of  the  east?     There 
in  the  east  [the  singers  pointing  to  the  east]. 

5.  Wliere  are  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  cedar  of  the.  zenitli  ?    There 
in  the  zenith  [the  singers  pointing  njiward]. 

6.  Where  are  all  the  cloud  people  of  the  nadir?    There  [the  singers 
pointing  t<j  the  earth]. 

PORTION  OF  A  KAIN  SONG  OF  THE  HISTIAN  CHAI'AN  (KNIFE    SOCIETY). 

Ha'  ah  oh  hai  e  iir    ha'  ah  oh  hai  e  iir  ' 

1.  Yuwa ti'-i-ta    shi'-pa-po    ui'-ma      mo'kaitc      ha'-ro 'se 

There  north  entrance  to        asi'eniled  cougar  man 

lower  world 

Ha'  ah  oh  hai  e  iir     ha'  ah  oh  hai  e  iir 

2.  Yn-wa ti'-ita    shi'pa-po    ni'ma     ko' hai-ra     lia'ro 'se 

Then'  nortli  entrance  to         aacended  hear  man 

lower  world 

Ha'  ah  oh  hai  e  iir    ha'  ah  oh  hai  e  iir 

3.  Yuwa ti'-i-ta    shi'-pa-po    ni'ma    tu' pi  na     ha' ro 'se 

'Ihere  north         entrance  U>  aHceuded         liudgrr  man 

lower  world 


Ila 

'  ah  oh  hai 

e  iir 

ha'  ah  oh  hai  ^ 

I'  iir 

I. 

Yuwa 

Ther.- 

Ila 

...ti'-i-ta 

north 

ah  oh  hai 

shi'-i)a-po 

entrance  to 
lower  world 

e  iir     ha'  ah 

ni'ma 

asci'ndiil 

oh  hai 

ka' 
e  iir 

5. 

Yu  wa ti'-i-ta 

There                         nortli 

.  Ha'  ah  oh  hai 

shi'-pa-po 

rowe"«orld 

e  iir    ha'  ah 

iii'  Ilia 

aac.uded 

oh  hai 

oiir 
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G.  Yu-wa ti'-i-ta     shi'-pa  po    ni'ma     mai-tu-bo    ha'-ro-*se 

There  north  entrance  to       ascended  shrew  man 

lower  world 

An  appeal  to  the  animals  of  the  cardinal  points  to  intercede  with  the 
cloud  people  to  water  the  earth.  This  song  is  long  and  elaborate.  It 
begins  by  stating  that  their  people,  the  cougar  people  and  the  others 
mentioned,  ascended  to  ha'arts,  the  earth,  through  the  opening,  slii'- 
papo,  in  the  north.  It  then  recounts  various  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
these  beings,  with  appeals  at  intervals  for  their  intercession  with  the 
cloud  people. 

A   RAIN   SONG   OF   THE   QUER'RANNA   CHAI'AN. 

Hgn'-na-ti  he' -ash  O'-shats     Ta'-wac      Mo'-kaitc     ko'hai    Tu-o'-pi 

White  floating   clouds  like  aun  moon  cougar  bear  ba4ger 

clouds.  the  plains 

Ka'kan  Ti-ii'-mi  Mai-tu-bo  Ma'-a-se  we      TJyuuyewfi       Sa'-mai-hai-a 

wolf  eagle  shrew  elder  war  hero       younger  war  hero      name  of  warrior  of 

the  north 

Shi'-no-hai-a    Yu'-ma-hai-a     Ah'-wa-hai-a     Pe'-ah-hai-a     Sa'-ra-hai-a 

name  of  warrior       name  of  warrior  of      name  of  warrior  of       name  of  warrior       name  of  warrior 
of  the  west  the  south  the  east  of  zenith  of  nadir 

Wai-ti-channi       ai-wan-ua-tuou-ni       Shi'-wan-na-wa  tu-un      hi-an-ye 

medicine  water  bowl  cloud  bowl  ceremonial  water  vase  I  make  a 

road  of  meal 

Hi'-ah-ar-ra        hi'-a-mo-fii  Hi-shi-ko-ya'sas-pa         sho'-pok-ti-ii-ma 

the  ancient  road  the  ancient  road  wliite  shell  bead  woman  whirlwind 

who  lives  where  the  sun 
descends 

Sus'-sis-tin-na  ko   ya'-ya  ko'-chi-na-ko  Mgr'-ri  na-ko  kur'-kan-fii-ua  ko 

creator  mother      yellow  woman  of        blue  woman  of       red  woman  of  the  south 

the  north  the  west 

Ka'-shi-na-ko     quis-ser-ri-na-ko     mu-nai-na-ko 

white  woman  of         slightly  yellow  woman    dark  woman  of  the  nadir 
the  east  of  the  zenith. 

Free  translation. — White  floating  clouds.  Clouds  like  the  plains 
come  and  water  the  earth.  Sun  embrace  the  earth  that  she  may  be 
fruitful.  Moon,  lion  of  the  north,  bear  of  the  west,  badger  of  the 
south,  wolf  of  the  east,  eagle  of  the  heavens,  shrew  of  the  earth,  elder 
war  hero,  younger  war  hero,  warriors  of  the  six  mountains  of  the  world, 
intercede  with  the  cloud  people  for  us,  that  they  may  water  the  earth; 
Medicine  bowl,  cloud  bowl,  and  water  vase  give  us  your  hearts,  that  the 
earth  may  be  watered.  1  make  the  ancient  road  of  meal,  that  my  song 
may  pass  straight  over  it — the  ancient  road.  White  shell  bead  woman 
who  lives  where  the  sun  goes  down,  motlier  whirlwind,  father  Sus'si- 
stinnako,  mother  Ya'ya,  creator  of  good  thoughts,  yellow  woman  of  the 
north,  blue  woman  of  the  west,  red  woman  of  the  south,  white  woman 
of  the  east,  slightly  yellow  woman  of  the  zenith,  and  dark  woman  of  the 
nadir,  I  ask  your  intercession  with  the  cloud  people. 

PRAYER   FOR   SICK   INFANT. 

While  the  Sia  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  their  theurgists,  indi- 
vidually they  make  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  their  dear  ones  even 
after  the  failure  of  the  theurgist.     Such  is  their  belief  in  the  supplica- 
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tious  of  the  good  of  heart,  that  the  vicetheurgist  of  the  Snake  Society, 
who  is  one  of  the  writer's  staunchest  friends,  rode  many  miles  to  solitdt 
luT  ]n-ayers  for  liis  ill  infout.  He  placed  in  her  hand  a  tiny  package 
of  shell  mixture  done  up  in  a  bit  of  corn  husk,  and,  clasping  tiic  hand 
with  both  of  his,  he  saitl :  "  Your  heart  being  good,  your  prayers  travel 
fast  to  the  sun  and  Ko'pishtaia."  He,  then,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  repeated  the  following  prayer: 

(1 )  Kuchorpish-tai-a  (2)  KuchOr-na-tii-ui  (3)  Ku'  ti  ot  se  ii  ta  (4)  Pai'- 
ii  tii-mo  ki-*channi  (5)  Ha'-mi  ha'-notch  (C)  Uwamash-ta-ni  (7)  Ka'a- 
wiuck  (8)  Ya'-ya  (9)  U-ii-nuits  (10  Ka'-a-winck  (11)  Sha'mi  winck 
(12)  U-we-chai-ni  (13)  Ni  na  mats  (14)  ni  to  ni  (15)  'si  tn  ma  ni  to  ui  (16) 
Na'  wai  pi  cha. 

Explanation  of  prayer  by  governor  for  his  sick  child. 

(1)  Your  thoughts  and  heart  are  united  with  Ko'pishtaia;  you  daily 
draw  the  sacred  breath  of  life. 

(2)  Your  thoughts  are  great  and  i)as8  first  over  the  road  to  the  sun 
father  and  Ko'pishtaia. 

(3)  Our  thoughts  and  hearts  are  as  one,  but  yours  are  first. 

(4)  A  man  of  the  world.      >  „  ^.     .       ^    ,,       ,  •, , 
-    /Ai.  ^1     ..1  f     -A     >  Referring  to  the  child. 

(5)  Of  the  tobacco  family.  (  * 

(6)  You  will  be  to  the  child  as  a  mother,  and  the  child  will  be  as  your 
own  for  all  time  to  come;  your  thoughts  will  always  be  for  one  another. 

(7)  The  hearts  of  ourselves  and  the  child  be  united  and  as  one 
heart  henceforth;  those  of  us  who  pray  for  the  child  will  be  known  by 
the  child  and  the  child  by  us,  even  though  the  child  has  not  been  seen 
by  us;  we  will  kuow  one  another  by  our  hearts  and  the  child  will  greet 
you  as 

(8)  Mother. 

(!t)  Take  the  child  into  your  arms  as  your  own. 

(10)  That  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and  the  cliild's  l)c  united  and  as 
one  licart:  henceforth  those  of  ns  who  i)iay  for  this  child  will  he  known 
by  the  child  and  the  child  by  us;  though  the  child  has  not  been  seen 
by  us,  we  will  know  one  another  by  our  hearts. 

(11)  May  he  have  a  good  heart. 

(12)  May  all  good  words  come  straight  from  his  heart  and  jiass  over 
the  straight  road. 

(1.3)  While  he  is  growing  from  childhood  to  ycmth. 

(II)  While  he  is  growing  from  ycmth  to  manhood. 

(15)  And  may  he  be  valued  as  he  grows  from  maiiliood  to  old  age. 

(Ifi)  May  the  child  be  beautiful  and  happy. 

When  one  is  ill  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  he  sprinkles  corn  pollen  or 
meal  to  the  sun,  .saying,  "Father,  I  am  ill  in  my  head,  it  reaches  my 
heart;  I  pay  you  with  this  meal;  I  give  it  t.o  you  as  food,  and  will  be 
thankful  to  you  to  take  away  my  malady." 
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CHILDBIRTH. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  and  exclusive  rites  of  tlic  Sia  is  associated 
with  childbirth. 

The  accouchement  here  described  was  observed  iu  May,  1890,  at  this 
pueblo.  Upon  discovering  the  woman  to  be  in  a  state  of  gestation, 
the  writer  made  every  effort  to  obtain  her  consent,  and  that  of  the  doc- 
tress  and  members  of  her  family  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  child. 
She  kept  vigilant  watch  upon  the  woman  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  learned  that  the  event  was  imminent. 

Upon  inquiring  of  the  father  of  the  women  the  same  morning  why 
he  did  not  go  to  the  fields,  he  replied,  "  I  can  only  sit  and  wait  for  the 
little  one  to  come ;  I  must  be  with  my  daughter."  He  was  busy  dur- 
ing the  day  making  beads  of  bits  of  shells,  reducing  them  to  the  proper 
size  by  rubbing  them  on  a  flat  stone,  afterwards  piercing  each  piece  by 
means  of  a  rotary  drill.  The  following  day  he  sat  weaving  a  baud  to  tie 
his  grandson's  hair.  The  woman  worked  as  usual  with  her  sewing  and 
prepared  the  family  meals. 

After  the  evening  meal  (which  was  some  time  before  dark)  on  the 
22d,  the  family,  consisting  of  the  pai'ents  of  the  woman  to  be  confined, 
her  husband  and  two  boys  of  S  and  9  years,  gathered  in  the  fivmily 
living  room  (this  room  being  15  by  35  feet).  It  was  evident  that  the 
woman  was  regarded  with  great  consideration  and  interest,  especially 
by  her  fond  parents,  who  by  the  way,  were  foster  parents,  the  woman 
being  a  Navajo.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Navajo  to  the 
Bosque  Redondo,  this  child  was  left  by  her  mother  in  the  pueblo  of  Sia 
and  has  since  lived  with  her  foster  parents. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  they  gathered  as  before  into  the  living 
room,  which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  event.  A  small  quantity 
of  raw  cotton,  a  knife,  and  a  string  lay  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  infant's 
small,  wardrobe,  consisting  of  a  tiny  sheet  of  white  cotton,  pieces  of 
calico  and  a  diminutive  Navajo  blanket,  which  were  gifts  to  the  child, 
were  laid  on  a  table  in  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  The  family  sat  in 
anxious  expectancy. 

It  is  the  woman's  privilege  to  select  her  officiating  ho'naaite  theur- 
gist,  and  if  her  husband  or  father  be  a  ho'naaite,  or  vicar  of  a  cult 
society,  she  usually  selects  one  or  the  other,  otherwise  she  requests  her 
husband  to  visit  the  ho'naaite  of  her  choice  and  ask  his  services;  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband  her  brother  goes.  The  woman,  holding 
shell  mixture'  in  her  right  hand  (when  meal  or  shell  mixture  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  dead  it  is  held  in  the  left  hand),  breathes  four 
times  upon  it,  that  the  expected  child  may  have  a  good  heart  and  walk 
over  one  straight  road,  and  then  hands  it  to  the  bearer  of  her  message 
to  be  presented  to  the  ho'naaite,  this  shell  mixture  being  the  only 
compensation  received  for  his  services. 

In  this  case  the  woman  chose  her  father. 

'  Shell  mixture  and  sacred  meal  are  synonymous. 
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At  8  o'clock  she  was  seized  with  the  first  stage  of  labor,  and  her 
mother  at  once  made  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  a  low,  heavy  stool,  cut 
from  ii  solid  block,  was  placed  in  front  of  it.  The  woman  took  her  seat 
npon  the  stool,  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  wearing  lier  cotton  gowu, 
woven  dress  and  belt,  and  a  small  blanket  around  her. 

The  doctrcss  (Fig.  19)  and  sister  of  the  woman's  husband,  who  had 
been  summoned,  arrived  almost  immediately.  The  father  and  hu.sband 
removed  their  moccasins  and  the  women  had  their  legs  and  feet  bare. 
The  father  took  his  seat  ujion  a  low  chair  in  front  of  his  daughter,  the 
doctress  sat  to  her  left,  clasping  an  ear  of  yellow  and  purple  corn,  and 
the  writer  by  the  side  of  the  doctress,  holding  a  medicine  stone  which 
had  been  given  her  some  days  previously  by  the  doctress  to  be  Used  on 
this  occasion.     The  husband  sat  ujwn  his  wadded  blanket  against  the 
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wall,  and  by  his  side  were  his  two  sons  and  hi 
her  an  infant  and  a  child  some  2  years  of  ag- 
and  tlie  door  of  the  room  was  left  open. 

Tlie  ho'iiaaite  laid  three  small  biu'kskin  medicine  bags  cm  the  ti 
ill  front  of  him  (one  containing  siiell  mixture,  anotiier  the  pollen 
edible  and  medicinal  plants,  and  the  third  a  iilant  iiiediiiiie  powden 
and,  holding  the  (piill  ends  of  two  eagle  plumes  l)etwecii  Ids  hands, 
rejieated  in  a  low  tone  the  following  i)rayer; 

I'-i  wau  wak'  uai'-she  eh  shan'nai  ha'arts.  Xai'she-eh  i)itonii)i 
mu  'sa.      Na'  waipi-cha  uwak.      liwa  u-wak',    na'-wai-pi-chau-w 

]\ITs]i'  'cha  hiitch-'se  ko'-ta-wa  oh-wi-chai-ni  uwak.  Now' a  in 
I'i  to  iii  p'i  nainu-'sa.  Ya'-ya  ko'plshtai  a  ha'arts  shan' nai  K 
she  cli  n  wak',  i)i-to-ni  pi-namu-'sa. 

Na'-wai  pi  (ha  u  wak. 


g  with 
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The  unexpressed  idea  is  that  the  child  is  to  be  received  upon  its  sand 
bed,  which  is  symbolic  of  the  lap  of  its  mother  earth.  That  it  will  be 
as  one  without  eyes,  and  it  will  not  know  its  father's  Ko'pishtaia.  May 
the  Ko'pishtaia  make  its  heart  to  know  them. 

Free  translation :  "  Here  is  the  child's  sand  bed.  May  the  child  have 
good  thoughts  and  know  its  mother  earth,  the  giver  of  food.  May  it 
have  good  thoughts  and  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood.  May  the 
child  be  beautiful  and  happy.  Here  is  the  child's  bed;  may  the  child 
be  beautiful  and  happy.  Ashes  man,  let  me  make  good  medicine  for 
the  child.  We  will  receive  the  child  into  our  arms,  that  it  may  be 
happy  and  contented.  May  it  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood.  May 
it  know  its  mother  Ut'sfit,  the  Ko'pishtaia,  and  its  mother  earth.  May 
the  child  have  good  thoughts  and  grow  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
May  it  be  beautiful  and  happy." 

He  then  gave  a  pinch  of  the  powdered-plant  medicine  to  the  woman 
for  the  good  health  of  the  woman  and  child,  and  her  mother,  lifting 
ashes  from  the  fireplace  with  her  right  hand,  deposited  them  upon  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  woman.  The  father,  then,  standing,  dipped  the 
ashes  with  his  eagle  plumes,  holding  one  in  either  hand,  and,  striking 
the  under  side  of  the  plume  held  in  the  left  hand  with  the  one  held  in 
right,  threw  the  ashes  to  the  cardinal  points.  Each  time,  after  throw- 
ing the  ashes,  he  passed  the  plumes  down  each  side  of  the  woman. 
When  the  plumes  are  struck  the  ho'naaite  says:  Mish"cha  hatch "se 
kotawa  ohwichaini  u'wak — "Ashes  man,  permit  me  to  make  good 
medicine  for  the  child." 

The  ho'naaite  discovers  the  diseased  parts  of  the  body  through  the 
instrumentality  of  ashes,  and  with  the  scattering  of  ashes  to  the  car- 
dinal points,  physical  and  mental  impurities  are  cast  from  those  pres- 
ent and  the  chamber  is  also  purified. 

Again  the  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  was  repeated,  but  instead  of  run- 
ning the  plumes  down  each  side  of  the  woman,  the  ho'naaite  held  them 
in  his  right  baud  while  he  stood  to  the  right  of  the  woman  and,  point- 
ing the  feather  ends  down,  began  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  passed 
the  plumes  in  a  direct  line  in  front  and  down  the  center  of  the  body, 
with  a  iiraycr  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  child.  At  the  close  of  this 
ceremony  the  doctress  stood  to  the  right  side  of  the  woman,  and,  pla- 
cing the  tip  end  of  the  corn  to  the  top  of  her  head,  blew  upon  it  and 
passed  that  also  in  a  straight  line  down  the  center  of  the  body,  with  a 
prayer  that  the  child  might  pass  through  the  road  of  life  promptly  and 
safely.  This  was  repeated  four  times,  when  the  doctress  returned  to 
her  seat.  The  ho'naaite  then  ottered  a  short  prayer  and  placed  a  pinch 
of  medicine  in  the  woman's  mouth,  after  which  he  left  the  house  and 
went  to  the  end  of  the  placita  and  sprinkled  meal  to  the  east,  praying 
that  the  sun  father  might  bestow  blessings  upon  the  child.  In  a  short 
time  the  woman  passed  down  the  long  room,  apparently  in  considera- 
ble paiu,  but  bearing  herself  with  dignified  composure.     Her  mother 
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brought  a  <'l<>tli  to  the.  point  where  the  ceremony  had  been  held  and 
emptied  the  contents  (sand)  upon  the  floor,  and  with  her  hands  flat- 
tened the  mound  into  a  circle  of  20  inches  in  diameter  and  some  5 
inches  deep.  On  this  she  laid  a  small  black  sheepskin,  the  sister-in- 
law  placed  a  bowl  of  water  upon  coals  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  mother 
afterward  brought  a  vase  of  water  and  gourd  and  set  it  by  the  side  of 
the  fireplace.  A  urinal  was  deposited  beyond  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  still  beyond  was  a  vase  of  fresh  water.  The  mother  spread  a  wool 
mattress  at  the  south  end  of  the  room  and  upon  it  a  blanket,  an.l  in 
the  center  of  the  blanket  a  black  sheepskin,  and  a  wool  pillow  was  laid 
at  the  head;  a  rich  Xavajo  blanket  was  folded  and  laid  by  the  side  of 
this  bed.  Now,  all  was  in  readiness  and  an  early  delivery  was  evi- 
dently expected.  The  woman  would  sit  for  a  time  either  upon  a  low 
stool  or  a  chair,  and  then  pass  about  in  evident  pain,  but  no  word  of 
complaint  escaped  her  lips;  she  was  majestic  in  her  dignity.  But  few 
words  were  spoken  by  anyone;  all  minds  seemed  centered  on  the  im- 
portant event  to  come.  •'  It  was  a  sacred  hour,  too  sacred  for  spoken 
words,  for  Siis'sistinnako  was  to  bestow  the  gift  of  a  new  life." 

The  whole  att'air  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  At  11 
o'clock  the  woman,  whose  suff'ering  was  now  extreme,  changed  the  small 
blanket  which  she  wore  around  her  for  a  larger  one,  which  fell  from  her 
shoulders  to  the  floor,  and  stood  before  the  fireplace  while  the  doctress 
standing  behind  her  violently  manipulated  her  abdomen  with  the  palms 
of  her  hands.  (The  Zuni  observe  a  very  difi'erent  mode  of  manipulation.) 
The  ho'naaite,  who  no  longer  acted  professionally,  but  simply  as  the 
devoted  father  of  the  woman,  took  his  seat  upon  a  stool  on  the  fiir  side 
of  the  sand  bed  from  the  fireplace,  the  wtmian  kneeling  on  the  sand 
bed  with  her  back  to  the  fireplace  and  the  doctress  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  back  of  the  woman.  The  woman  clasped  her  hands  about  her 
father's  neck  and  was  supported  at  the  back  by  the  doctress,  who, 
encircling  the  woman  with  her  arms,  pressed  upon  the  abdomen.'  Tlic 
father  clasped  his  hands  around  his  knees,  holding  a  stone  fcti<-h  of  a- 
cougar  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  sistcr-in  law,  standing  to 
thelcft  of  the  woman,  placed  the  ear  of  corn  to  the  top  of  the  sullerer's 
head  and  l)lcw  upon  it  duiiug  the  periods  of  pain,  to  hasten  the  birth 
of  tlic  child.  The  prayer  that  was  blown  into  the  head  was  supimsed 
to  pass  directly  through  the  passageway  of  life.  After  each  paroxysm 
the  woman  rose  and  passed  about  the  room  in  a  Cidm,  (juiet  way.  Some 
times  she  would  sit  on  a  low  chair;  again  she  would  sit  in  front  of  the 
fire  toasting  her  bare  feet,  and  then  leaving  the  extremely  warm  room 

lAfUirili.  ill   I rvi.rrtit  is  usuiil  for  lliB  honaaitc  to  atinent  himscll',  eveu  though  he  be  the 

wo-j.nn^  In,   I  .hmI  I"  r    his  roniainiiig  boiug  an  pvl.leuco  ..f  unusuttl  devotion.     Ihe  niuther-in- 

h»w  nmy  1"  i  ■  •  ■  m  ,i  1,  iiai.irth,  but  not  the  fathcriulaw  unless  ho  bo  the  chosen  Uo'naaite  for  the 
occa»ii>ii.:iii'l  111-  111.  li'ii  ii.r  thodaughtorinlaw  prompting  him  to  remain,  this,  however,  lieing  very 
rare  ■■.ShonM  tlie  exp.rtiiiil  mother  fail  to  Iwnil  hertlioughU  upon  tlie  event  Ui  eome  the  .liild  would 
not  care" to  bo  born  and  would  lie  still  and  die."  It  is  rare  fora  Sla  woman  to  die  iu  thil.lbi,  lb ;  or  lo. 
a  child  tu  be  stillborn. 
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would  walk  about  outside  of  the  Louse.  Tlie  pains  were  very  frequent 
for  three  hours,  the  longest  interval  being  thirty  minutes,  the  shortest 
thirty  seconds,  the  average  being  ten  minutes,  the  pains  continuing 
from  three  to  twenty  minutes.  Though  her  suffering  was  great, 
nothing  more  than  a  smothered  groan  escaped  her  lips.  The  doctress 
seemed  perfectly  ignoi-ant  and  unable  to  render  any  real  assistance. 

The  only  attempt  made  by  the  doctress  to  hasten  the  birth  was  an 
occasional  manipulation  of  the  abdomen,  after  which  she  placed  the  ear 
of  corn  at  the  head  of  the  woman,  and  after  blowing  upon  it  passed  it 
down  the  middle  of  the  body  four  times,  as  before,  and  the  heating  of 
the  person  by  heaping  a  few  coals  upon  the  floor  and  putting  upon 
them  cobwebs,  the  woman  standing  over  the  coals  while  the  mother 
held  the  blanket  close  around  her  feet.  This  failing  in  its  desired 
eftect,  scrapings  from  one  of  the  beams  in  an  old  chamber  were  ])laced 
on  coals,  the  woman  standing  over  the  coals.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Sia 
that  these  two  remedies  are  very  old  and  were  used  when  the  world 
was  new.  After  a  time  a  third  remedy  was  tried — the  fat  of  a  cas- 
trated sheep  was  put  on  coals  heaped  in  a  small  bowl,  the  woman  also 
standing  over  this — but  all  these  remedies  failed.  The  woman  occa- 
sionally assisted  herself  with  a  circular  stick  4  inches  in  length 
wrapped  with  cotton.  After  2  o'clock  a.  m.  the  father  became  so 
fatigued  that  the  sister-in-law,  instead  of  blowing  upon  tlie  corn,  stood 
back  of  him  ami  supported  his  forehead  with  her  clasped  hands.  The 
ear  of  corn,  when  not  in  use,  lay  beside  the  sand  bed.  As  the  night 
waned  the  woman  gradually  became  more  and  more  exhausted,  and  at 
half  past  two  the  mother  laid  several  sheepskins  upon  the  floor  and  on 
these  a  blanket,  placing  two  i)illows  at  the  head  of  this  pallet,  and 
then  taking  a  pinch  of  meal  from  the  bowl  which  was  at  the  right  side 
of  the  bed,  which  had  been  prepared  for  use  after  the  birth,  put  it 
into  the  right  hand  of  the  woman,  who  now  knelt  upon  the  sand  bed, 
leaning  upon  her  father's  shoulder  while  he,  in  the  deepest  emotion, 
stroked  her  head.  As  the  woman  received  the  meal  she  raised  her 
head  and  the  sister-in-law  handed  the  ear  of  corn  to  the  father,  who 
held  it  between  his  hands  and  prayed,  then  running  the  corn  from  the 
crown  of  the  woman's  head  down  the  body  in  a  direct  line  and  hold- 
ing it  vertically  while  the  woman  sprinkled  the  meal  upon  it  and 
prayed  to  tjt'set  that  she  might  pass  safely  through  the  trials  of  parturi- 
ti(ni.  She  was  now  so  exhausted  that  she  was  compelled  to  lie  on  the 
l)allet:  twice  she  raised  from  the  pallet  and  took  position  for  delivery. 
The  two  babies  of  the  sister-in-law  slept  on  blankets,  and  the  two 
sons  of  the  woman  who  had  been  sent  from  the  room  early  in  the  even- 
ing had  returned  and  were  also  sleeping  on  rugs.  At  i  o'clock  the 
parents,  in  alarm  at  the  interrupted  labor,  sent  for  a  prominent  ho'na- 
aite,  and  the  husband  of  the  woman,  who  had  left  the  room  at  the  ap- 
proach of  extreme  labor.  Tiie  husband,  in  company  with  the  ho'naaite, 
soon  appeared,  the  former  removing  both  his  moccasins,  the  latter  the 
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one  from  his  iij>lit  foot  only.  The  newly  arrived  ho'naaite  sent  the  sis- 
tor-inlaw  for  a  small  bowl  of  water,  and  into  this  he  sprinkled  a  pinch 
of  medii-ine  (a  specimen  of  this  root  was  obtained)  and  then  requested 
the  woman  to  drink  the  water.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  stood 
while  she  drank  the  medicine,  and  allowed  the  ho'naaite  to  practice  his 
occult  power,  blowing  upon  the  head  and  then  blowing  in  a  straight 
line  down  the  center  and  in  front  of  the  body.  Tlie  blowing  was 
repeated  four  times,  when  the  ho'naaite,  standing  biick  of  the  woman, 
put  his  arms  around  her,  pressing  hard  upon  the  abdomen.  After 
repeating  a  short  prayer  he  replaced  his  moccasin  and  left  the  room, 
and  the  woman  sank  exhausted  to  her  pallet,  where  she  lay  in  a  semi- 
(■onscioiis  condition  until  half  past  5  in  the  morning. 

Fetiches  of  Quer'riiuna  and  of  the  cougar  had  been  placed  under 
her  pillow  and  a  third  fetich  (a  concretion)  in  her  right  hand.  The 
father  kept  a  con.stant  vigil,  while  the  anxious  mother  moved  quietly 
about  seeking  to  relieve  the  woman  by  many  little  attentions.  The 
mental  agony  of  tlie  i)arents  was  great,  the  more  intense  sufferer  being 
the  lather,  whose  devotion  to  his  daughter  through  her  entire  illness 
seemed  without  precedent.  At  half  past  5  the  woman  opened  her 
eyes  and,  raising  herself,  clasped  her  father's  neck  and  made  another 
great  effort,  and  failing,  she  returned  to  her  pallet,  weeping  from  sheer 
discouragement.  After  a  time  the  mother  induced  her  to  sit  up  and 
take  food;  a  basket  of  waiavi  and  a  piece  of  jerked  meat  which  had 
been  broiled  over  the  coals  in  the  same  room  were  placed  by  the  bed, 
when  the  mother  hastened  to  another  room  for  the  corn  meal  gruel  she 
had  prepared.  (During  the  time  this  gruel  is  boiling  it  is  dipped  with  a 
gourd  aiul  held  high  and  poured  back  into  the  pot;  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  lire  it  is  passed  through  this  same  iirocess  for  some  time. 
When  it  is  ready  to  drink  it  isliglit  and  frothy.  The  mixture  is  com- 
I)osed  of  corn  meal  and  water.)  The  wonmn  ate  quite  heartily  and 
drank  two  bowlfnls  of  the  gruel.  She  had  hardly  tinished  her  meal 
when  she  requested  her  father  to  hasten  to  his  seat,  and  kneeling  upon 
the  sand  bed  she  clasped  his  neck  as  before;  the  pain  lasted  but  a 
minute  and  she  returned  to  her  bed.  She  was  scarcely  down,  how- 
ever, when  she  Juiiii)ed  up  and  knelt  beside  tiie  i)aIU't,  tiie  child  being 
born  by  the  time  the  woman's  knees  had  reached  the  tlcxn-,  tlie  birth 
occurring  at  half  jjast  C  o'clock.  The  excitement  was  great,  as  the 
birth  at  this  moment  was  a  surprise.  The  father  was  too  absorbed  in 
his  daughter  to  tliiidi  nun-h  of  the  infant,  but  the  old  mother  was 
frantic  foi-  fear  the  ciiild  would  be  sinotliercd.  The  writer  was  called 
to  hasten  and  rub  the  lather's  moccasin  dowi>.  the  woman's  back;  the 
toe  of  tiu'  moccasin  nnist  be  downward.  This  was  to  hasten  the  pas 
sage  of  the  phicenta,  wliidi  i)romptly  tbllowed.  A  sheepskin  was  with 
dittirnlty  gotten  under  the  ciiild,  and  liiially  tiie  skin  was  jmsLed  for- 
wiinl  as  the  woman  raised  herself,  and  tiie  child  was  taken  by  tlie 
doctiess.      The  woman  stood  while  tiie  doctress  raised   the  ciiild  and 
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the  sister-in-law  the  placenta  four  times  to  her  face,  as  she  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  umbilical  cord  might  be  severed  without  danger  to 
the  child.  She  then  deliberately  removed  her  belt  and  woven  dress 
and  walked  to  the  bed  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  and  lay  down. 

The  husband  of  the  woman  gave  au  extra  sharpening  to  the  knife 
which  had  lain  upon  the  shelf,  and  h<anded  it  to  the  doctress,  who,  first 
placing  the  child  upon  the  sand-bed,  tied  the  umbilical  cord  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  from  the  umbilicus,  and  after  cutting  it  removed  the 
child,  while  the  sister-in-law  lai<l  the  placenta  upon  the  sheepskin  and 
swept  the  sands  of  the  sand-bed  upon  a  piece  of  cloth,  placing  the  latter 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  little  boys.  Taking  half  of  the  raw  cotton 
from  the  shelf,  she  laid  it  on  the  placenta,  with  the  wish  that  the  um- 
bilicus might  soon  be  healed ;  and  folding  the  sheepskin,  she  deposited 
it  in  a  shallow  bowl,  and  taking  a  pinch  ot  shell  mixture  in  her  right 
hand  she  carried  the  bowl  from  the  house,  followed  by  the  boy.  The 
sand  and  placenta  were  cast  into  the  river;  the  woman  saying,  "Go! 
and  when  other  women  be.ir  children  may  they  promptly  follow, "  re- 
feriing  to  the  placenta. 

To  the  doctress  was  brought  a  bowl  of  warm  water,  with  which  she 
bathed  the  child;  then  a  bowl  containing  yucca  and  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water  and  a  vase  of  warm  water  were  set  by  her,  and  after 
making  a  suds  with  the  yucca  she  added  warm  water  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  child's  head,  and  then  bathed  the  child  a  second  time,  in 
yucca  suds,  and  taking  water  into  her  mouth  from  the  bowl,  she  threw 
a  solid  stream  over  the  child  for  a  remarkable  length  of  time.  The 
child  was  rubbed  with  the  hand,  no  cloth  being  used  in  the  bathing. 
The  greatest  care  was  observed  in  cleansing  the  infant,  who  was  after- 
ward wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  patted  dry.  During  the  bathing  the 
grandparents,  father,  and  brothers  of  the  little  one  looked  admiringly 
upon  it,  with  frequent  expressions  of  delight.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  umbilical  cord  was  drawn  through  a  wad  of  raw  cotton,  which 
was  wrapped  closely  about  it,  and  ashes  were  then  rubbed  over  the 
child.  The  infant,  a  boy,  weighed  some  8  or  9  pounds,  and  its  head 
was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  black  silky  hair;  it  Iiad  quite  a  percep- 
tible red  mark  covering  the  center  of  its  forehead.  It  seemed  brighter 
from  its  birth- than  children  of  civilized  parentage,  and  when  twenty 
days  old  was  as  observing  as  many  of  our  children  at  two  months. 

The  cradle  was  brought  forward  by  the  grandfather,  and  the  diminu- 
tive Navajo  blanket  spread  over  it.  The  tiny  sheet  was  laid  on  the 
doctress's  lap  under  the  child.  The  writer  was  then  requested  to  rise 
and  receive  the  child;  and  as  she  held  the  little  one  wrapped  in  the 
sheet  the  grandfather  offered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  after 
sprinkling  meal  upon  the  writer  gave  her  a  pinch  of  it.  She  could  not 
dream  what  was  expected  of  her,  but  she  ventured  to  make  four  lines  ou 
the  child's  breast,  and  sprinkled  the  remainder  of  the  meal  to  the  east. 
The  venture  was  a  happy  one,  for  it  was  just  right.    The  grandfather 
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said:  "The  child  is  yours;  I  make  it  a  gift  to  you/'  The  writer  then 
returned  the  chihl  to  the  doctress,  and  the  grandfather  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  cradle,  which  has  a  transverse  ridge,  provided  with  a  niche 
for  the  neck.  Two  bits  of  calico,  folded  several  times,  were  laid  on  the 
blanket,  and  on  this  a  piece  of  white  cotton.  The  infimt  was  placed 
nude  upon  its  bed,  and' a  piece  of  white  cotton  was  laid  over  it  from  the 
neck  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
body  and  passing  under  the  arms,  the  ends  of  the  cloth  being  folded 
over  the  arms  and  tucked  in  on  the  inner  sides.  The  little  sheet  was 
laid  over  the  child,  and  the  blanket  folded  around  it;  and  tlien  it  was 
strapped  to  the  cradle,  which  was  deposited  to  the  left  side  of  the 
mother,  on  a  white  slieepskin.  The  ear  of  corn  which  had  been  such 
an  important  element  previous  to  the  birth  was  laid  by  the  right  side 
of  the  child.  The  grandfather,  taking  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  cradle, 
deposited  before  him  the  three  medicine  bags  which  had  been  used  in 
the  ritual  previous  to  the  birth,  and,  holding  his  eagle  plumes  in  his 
right  hand,  repeated  a  prayer.  Two  loosely  twisted  cords  of  native 
cotton,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  father  of  theinfantimmediately 
after  the  birtli  of  the  child,  were  placed  under  the  mother's  pillow,  to  her 
right  side ;  these  were  afterwards  tied  around  the  ankles  of  the  infant,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  a  child  of  Sfis'slstinnako  and  that  it  might  know  this 
father.  After  the  prayer  the  graudfathei-  touched  the  head,  either  side 
and  foot  of  the  (;radle.  and  the  child's  body,  with  a  spear  point  of  ob- 
sidian; this  was  repeated  four  times  for  strength  of  body,  limbs,  heart, 
and  min<l  of  the  child;  and  the  spear  was  passed  over  the  mother's 
limbs  and  body  for  the  same  purpose.  The  grandfather  then  gave  the 
child  its  first  food  by  placing  in  his  own  montli  a  pinch  of  a  specially 
sacred  and  valuable  medicine  composed  of  the  ixdlen  of  medicinal  and 
edible  plants  and  transferring  it  into  the  infant's  mouth  from  his.  He 
then  placed  a  bit  with  liis  lingers  in  the  mother's  mouth.  The  medicine 
was  given  to  the  child  that  he  might  know  all  the  medicines  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  mother  that  her  milk  which  was  to  nourish  the  infant 
might  be  good,  so  that  the  child's  heart  and  mind  would  be  good. 

No  attention  was  given  to  the  woman  by  the  doctress  for  two  hours 
after  the  biith,  when  a  fresh  gown  was  put  on,  the  gown  being  changed 
ev»Ty  morning  and  evening  for  four  days,  the  one  worn  in  tiie  evening 
having  l)een  washed  and  dried  the  same  day.  The  sheepskin  on  the 
bed  was  changed  daily.  About »  o'clock  a.  m.  the  grandmother  prepared 
a  bowl  of  tea  made  from  freshly  gathered  cedar  twigs  steei»cd  in  water, 
and  the  woman  drank  two  gourddds.  Tiiis  tea  is  constantly  drunk  for 
a  designated  period,  whidi  ditlers  with  dilfen-nt  dans;  sonu"  drinking 
it  regularly  for  four  months,  others  taking  it  but  three,  and  some  only 
two  months.  No  water  is  drunk  fluring  the  time  this  liquid  is  used, 
and  continency  is  ol)served  for  the  two,  three,  or  lour  months;  the  hus 
band,  however,  sleeps  during  this  time  in  the  same  room,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  husband  slept  by  his  wife's  side.     Should  a  woman 
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break  tlift  coutiiiency,  an  animal  would  enter  her  abdomen  and  she 
wonld  surely  die,  for  so  said  the  first  mother  of  her  clan. 

After  tlie  first  draft  of  the  tea  the  woman  ate  a  hearty  breakfast 
of  tortillas,  jerked  meat,  and  corn- meal  gruel.  Her  female  relatives 
and  friends  called  to  see  her  and  the  baby  during  the  day,  and  she 
chatted  as  merrily  as  if  notliint;  had  happened. 

The  Sia  infant  is  nourished  rcuuhuly  from  the  time  it  is  born;  and  in 
this  particular  case  the  infant  was  nursed  by  a  woman  whose  child  was 
thi'ee  months  old,  until  the  third  morning,  when  the  mother  took  it  in 
charge.  Though  the  door  of  the  room  could  not  be  left  open  until  the 
child  should  have  passed  out  the  fourth  morning  to  see  its  sun  father, 
and  the  two  small  windows  being  stationary,  the  most  fastidious  could 
have  found  no  fault  with  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  father  of 
the  woman  scarcely  left  her  during  the  four  days.  He  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, weaving  garters,  and  showing  her  the  tenderest  care,  and  her 
mother  did  little  else  than  look  after  the  wants  of  the  invalid  and  infant 
and  admire  and  caress  the  latter.  The  woman's  husband  was  absent 
all  day  working  in  the  fields,  but  upon  his  return  in  the  evening  he 
could  be  found  by  his  wife's  side  admiring  the  baby  and  saying  pleas- 
ing words  to  the  woman  of  his  choice.  The  family  all  slept  in  the  same 
room  as  usual  witli  the  addition  the  first  two  nights  of  the  woman 
engaged  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  child,  who  also  had  her  infant 
with  her. 

By  hsilf-past  4  on  the  fourth  morning  the  woman  had  douned  her 
woolen  dress  and  belt  and  sat  upon  the  bed  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
doctress,  wiio  soon  came,  and  after  a  greeting  handed  ashes  from  the 
fireplace  to  the  woman,  who  receiving  the  ashes  in  her  right  hand 
rubbed  her  legs  and  breast  for  purification,  and  then  put  on  her  moc- 
casins. The  grandmother  took  the  infant  fi-om  the  cradle  and  wrapping 
it  in  its  blanket  handed  it  to  the  doctress,  while  the  father  of  the  woman 
gave  her  the  two  stone  fetiches  from  under  her  pillow,  which  she  placed 
in  her  bosom.  The  doctress  then  took  from  the  fireplace  a  bit  of  char- 
coal and  put  it  into  the  woman's  montli  that  the  cold  winds  might  not 
enter  through  her  mouth  and  congeal  her  blood  and  prevent  its  flow, 
for  should  this  occur  the  woman  would  surely  die.  The  father  then 
handed  sacred  meal  to  his  daughter  and  the  doctress,  and  again  helping 
himself  he  gave  some  to  the  writer.  The  doctress  led  the  way,  carrying 
the  infant  in  her  arms  and  pressing  to  its  breast  the  ear  of  corn  which 
had  played  such  an  important  part  during  parturition,  and  had  since 
lain  by  the  side  of  the  child;  the  woman  followed,  also  carrying  an  ear 
of  corn,  a  companion  of  the  first  ear  (everything  associated  with  life 
must  have  its  dual,  and  "corn  is  life  itself,  for  it  comes  from  the  heart  . 
of  Ut'set;  were  it  not  for  the  mother  corn  none  could  live."  These  two 
ears  of  corn  are  afterwards  wrapped  together  aiul  laid  under  the  child's 
cradle,  where  they  must  remain  until  the  next  corn-planting  time,  when 
it  is  sown  in  two  or  four  rows,  apart  from  the  main  field,  and  when  ripe  it 
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is  eateu  by  the  child,  who  takes  the  nourishment  of  the  mother  corn  as 
it  draws  the  milk  from  its  mother's  breast).  The  writer  followed  after 
the  woman  and,  passing  a  few  feet  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  after 
leaving  the  house,  they  stood  while  the  grandfather  went  from  the  door 
directly  to  the  eastern  gateway  of  his  i)lacita  and  stood  facing  east, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  others,  the  doctress  leading  the  way;  she 
stooped  at  his  right.  The  father  of  the  infant  was  not  present  any  of 
the  time  ami  the  grandmother  did  not  leave  the  house.  The  grand- 
father prayed  and  sprinkled  meal  to  the  east  (PI.  xxxiii);  the  mother 
then  whispered  a  sliort  prayer  and  sprinkled  meal  to  the  same  point;  the 
doctress  afterward  stooping  until  she  almost  sat  upon  the  ground  bared 
the  child's  head  as  she  held  it  toward  the  rising  sun  and  repeated  a 
long  prayer,  and  addressing  the  child  she  said.  >•  1  bring  you  to  see 
your  sun  father  and  Ko'pishtaia  that  you  may  know  them  and  they 
you."  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  she  led  the  way  to  the  house,  and 
upon  entering  the  woman  sat  on  her  bed  with  her  legs  extended  and 
received  the  infant  from  the  doctress,  who  laid  the  child  across  the 
mother's  arms  with  its  head  to  th6  east;  the  doctress  then  laying  the 
ear  of  corn  lengthwise  on  the  child's  breast  requested  the  writer  to  hold 
the  corn  with  her.  The  grandmother  and  the  two  boys  stood  to  the 
left  of  the  woman  while  the  grandfather  standing  at  the  feet  of  the 
chihl  ort'ered  a  prayer.  The  do(!ti-ess  then  repeated  the  long  baptismal 
prayer,  naming  the  child.' 

Slie  then  placed  the  infant  in  the  writer's  arms,  saying,  "The  <'hild  is 
named ;  it  is  yours."  When  the  child  was  returned  to  her  she  washed 
its  head  in  yucca  suds,  and  bathed  its  body  by  again  filling  her  mouth 
with  water  and  spirting  it  over  the  child.  It  was  afterwards  rubbed 
with  ashes,  especially  about  its  face,  and  the  doctress  gave  it  .some 
warm  water  to  drink  by  dipping  her  fingers  into  the  vase  and  letting 
the  drops  fall  from  them  into  the  infant's  mouth;  the  child  smacked  its 
lips  in  evident  satisf-iction;  and  it  was  tlxMi  strapped  to  the  cradle 
wliicli  was  handed  tlie  doctress  by  tjie  grandmother;  and  the  child  in 
tlic  (  radh- was  ])Iaced  on  the  mother's  lap.  and  siic  proceeded  to  nour- 
ish i!. 

The  grandfathfi-  brongiit  an  Apaciic  basket  containing  a  pyramid  of 
meal  and  hehl  it  to  the  infant's  face,  tlien  to  tlie  niotlier's,  who  blew 
upon  (lie  meal.  Tlie  grandmotlu-r  tlien  blew  upon  it  (that  it  might  be 
ble-ssed  with  tlui  best  thouglits  of  the  l>reath  of  life)  and,  stooping,  the 
graiidfatlici'  held  the  basket  with  both  hands  while  the  doctress  (Fig.  1!») 
held  it  on  tlie  oi)poslt<i  side  with  her  two  hands,  tlie  grandfather  whisper, 
ing  a  prayer  and  then  retiring  to  the  far  end  of  the  room.     The  doctress 

offered  a  silent  prayer,  and   left  the   ro without   farther  ceremony, 

carrying  the  i)asket  of  meal,  which  was  a  gift  to  her  from  the  infant,  it 

'The  iloitruM  nuniui  all  liifunU,  odo  nnmo  iiBimlly  Miirving  llio  foniolo  throuKh  Ufc,  but  tho  male 
may  liavo  a  plurality  iif  iianiM;  for  example,  npmi  liia  rotiirii  ufl.T  a  liliig  journey,  or  after  liaring 
pcrformeil  some  valoroiin  ilcuil  Iiih  lieail  la  liatliecl  In  yinra  niicU  liy  aonie  finnili'  nunilM-r  of  Mm'  cult 
society  to  which  hi'  ln-lougii,  or  liy  a  ji Imt  of  liin  iliin,  whi'n  »ho  lio<low»  an  aiiproprint.'  name. 
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being  lier  uuly  coiupeasatioii  for  her  serviees.  The  mother  of  the  infant 
ate  heartily  and  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  she  walked  fully  200 
yards  ft-om  the  house  down  a  declivity,  and  on  her  retnrn  to  the  house 
was  bathed  for  the  first  time  since  her  confinement,  she  herself  doing 
the  bathing. 

Fig.  20  is  the  copy  of  a  photograph  of  the  infant  the  fourth  morning 
after  birth. 

The  lochial  discharge  ceased  after  the  fourth  day,  and  from  this  time 
until  the  expiration  of  the  nine  days  but  one  fresh  gown  was  worn  each 
day.  The  infant  was  bathed  each  of  the  first  four  mornings  by  the  doc- 
tress,  and  afterwards  by  the  grandmother  until  the  tenth  morning, 
when  the  mother  bathed  the  child.  The  infant's  bed  was  changed  several 
times  daily,  the  bedding  being  put  upon  the  cradle  a  couple  of  hours 
after  washing.     The  night  of  the  fourth  day  the  doctress  cnine  about 


9  o'clock  and  bathed  the  child;  the  ashes  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  child  from  its  birth  after  each  bath  not  being  omitted.  The  fifth 
day  the  skin  of  the  infant  showed  evidence  of  exfoliation,  and  the 
grandfather  remarked,  "When  the  new  skin  comes  then  all  will  be 
well."  The  sixth  day  the  remnant  of  the  umbilical  cord  was  removed 
by  lifting  the  raw  cotton,  and  a  finely  powdered  pigment  of  bluish-gray 
color  was  rubbed  upon  the  umbilicus  and  a  cotton  cloth  laid  over  it. 
When  there  is  any  appearance  of  suppuration  the  mother  milks  a  few 
drops  from  her  breast  upon  the  umbilicus  and  applies  fresh  pigment. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Clark  furnishes  the  following  analysis  of  this  pigment  v 
"A  slight  amount  is  soluble  in  water,  this  consisting  of  sulphates  of 
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lime  and  magnesia.  The  main  portion  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
hydrous  carbonate  of  copper  (presumably  malachite)  with  a  ferrugin- 
ous sand.  The  copper  mineral  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  a«ids  and,  in 
addition  to  the  copper,  contains  traces  of  irnn  and  of  phosphoric  acid. 
I'robably  an  impure  malachite  pulverized."' 

Though  the  woman  is  considered  an  invalid  and  exempt  from  all 
household  duties  until  the  tenth  morning  after  childbirth,  she  passes 
in  and  out  of  the  house  after  the  fourth  morning  and  occupies  herself 
sewing,  not  more  than  half  of  her  time  being  spent  in  a  reclining  posi 
tion.        • 

The  greatest  attention  was  shown  this  woman  and  her  child  by  her 
father,  mother,  and  husband,  the  two  men  performing  the  most  menial 
8er\-ices  for  her  and  frequently  waiting  upon  the  infant. 

MORTUARY  BELIEFS  AND   CUSTOMS. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  Sia  do  not  believe  in  a 
return  of  the  spirits  of  their  dead  when  they  have  once  entered  Shipapo. 
There  was  once,  however,  an  exception  to  this.  The  story  is  here  given 
in  the  theui-gist's  own  words : 

*'  When  the  years  were  new  and  this  village  had  been  built  perhaps 
three  years,  all  the  spirits  of  our  dead  came  here  for  a  great  feast. 
They  had  bodies  such  as  they  had  before  death ;  wives  recognized  hus- 
bands, husbands  wives,  children  parents,  and  parents  children.  Just 
after  sundown  the  spirits  began  arriving,  only  a  few  passing  over  the 
road  by  daylight,  but  aftet-  dark  they  came  in  great  crowds  and  re- 
mained until  near  dawn.  They  tarried  but  one  night;  husbands  and 
wives  did  not  .sleep  together;  had  they  done  so  the  living  would  have 
surely  died.  When  the  hour  of  separation  came  there  was  much  weep- 
ing, not  only  among  the  living  but  the  dead.  The  living  insisted  upon 
going  with  the  dead,  but  the  dead  declared  they  must  wait;  that  they 
could  not  pass  through  the  entrance  to  the  other  world;  they  nuist  tirst 
die  or  grow  old  and  again  become  little  children  to  be  able  to  i)ass 
through  the  door  of  the  world  for  the  departed.  It  was  then  that  the 
Sia  first  learned  all  about  their  future  home.  They  learned  that  the 
fields  were  vast,  the  pastures  beautiful,  the  mountains  high,  the  lakes 
ami  rivers  clear  like  crystals,  and  the  wheat  and  cornfields  flourishing. 
During  the  day  the  spirits  sleep,  and  at  night  they  work  industriously 
in  the  fields.  The  moon  is  father  to  the  dead  as  the  sun  is  father  to 
the  living;  the  dead  resting  when  the  sun  travels,  for  at  this  time  tiiey 
see  notliing;  it  is  when  the  sun  returns  to  his  home  at  night  tliat  the 
departed  spirits  work  and  i>ass  about  in  their  world  below.  The  home 
of  the  departed  spirits  is  in  tlie  world  first  inhabited  by  the  Sia." 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Sia  to  first  reach  the  intermediate  state  at  the 
time  the  body  ceases  to  develop  and  then  return  gradually  back  to  the 
first  condition  of  infancy;  at  such  period  one  do«s  not  die,  but  sleeps 
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to  awake  in  the  spirit  world  as  a  little  child.  Many  stories  have  come 
to  the  Sia  by  those  who  have  died  only  for  a  time;  the  heart  becomes 
still  and  the  lips  cold  and  the  spirit  passes  to  the  entrance  of  the  other 
world  and  looks  in,  but  it  does  not  enter,  and  yet  it  sees  all,  and  in  a 
short  time  returns  to  inhabit  its  earthly  body.  Great  alarm  is  felt 
when  one  returns  in  this  way  to  life,  but  much  faith  is  put  in  the  stories 
afterwards  told  by  the  one  who  has  passed  over  the  road  of  death. 

A  lio'naaite  holds  a  corresponding  position  in  the  spirit  world. 

When  a  death  occurs  any  time  before  sundown,  the  body  is  buried 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  grave;  but  if  one  dies  after  dark 
the  body  must  not  be  touched  until  after  sunrise,  when  it  is  bathed 
and  buried  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  usual  for  an  elderly  woman  of 
the  clan  to  bathe  the  body,  cold  water  being  used;  the  head  is  washed 
first  in  yucca  suds.  Sometimes,  however,  this  method  is  deviated 
from,  if  'the  remaining  wife  or  husband  has  a  special  ftiend  in  some 
other  clan.  In  the  case  of  a  man  the  breechcloth  he  has  worn  during 
his  last  illness  is  not  removed.  The  immediate  relatives  in  consan- 
guinity and  clan  are  present  during  the  bathing  and  make  the  air  hideous 
with  their  lamentations.  The  body  is  bathed  on  the  bed  upon  which 
the  party  dies  and  here  it  remains  until  burial.  The  mourners  are 
seated  around  the  room,  no  one  being  near  the  bed  but  the  woman  who 
prepares  the  body  for  burial.  If  the  corpse  be  a  female,  after  the  body 
is  batlied  a  blanket  is  laid  across  the  abdomen  and  limbs  and  tucked 
in  on  either  side,  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  being  exposed. 

The  official  members  of  the  cult  societies  are  painted  after  death, 
just  as  they  were  at  their  initiation  into  the  society,  the  body  having 
been  previously  bathed.  The  one  exception  to  this  rule— being  the 
ho'naaite  of  warriors  (PI.  xxxiv)— will  show  the  change.  The  painting 
is  done  by  the  ho'naaite  or  vicar  of  the  society  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged.  Corn  pollen  is  sprinkled  on  the  head.  Female  officials 
liave  only  their  faces  painted.  When  a  man  is  not  au  official,  neither 
his  face  nor  body  is  painted,  but  as  each  man  or  woman  of  his  clan 
looks  upon  the  body  a  bit  of  corn  pollen  is  sprinkled  in  a  line  under 
each  eye  and  on  the  top  of  the  head.  While  the  body  is  being  pre- 
pared for  burial,  the  relatives  who  are  present,  amid  lamentations,  cut 
tlic  apparel  of  the  corpse,  including  his  blankets,  into  strips  and  all  is 
laid  upon  the  body.  After  the  body  has  been  placed  upon  the  blanket 
wliich  is  to  wrap  it  for  burial,  if  it  be  a  man  the  wife  places  a  quantity 
of  food  under  the  left  arm,  the  arms  hanging  straight  by  the  sides. 
If  the  wife  does  not  perform  tliis  office  tlien  some  member  of  his  clan 
acts  in  her  place.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  woman  a  member  of 
her  clan  places  the  food.  Again  a  small  quantity  of  food  is  placed 
under  the  left  arm  by  the  man  who  principally  officiates  in  tlie  wrap- 
ping of  the  body.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  the  son  of  the  deceased. 
The  blanket  is  first  folded  over  one  side  of  the  body  and  then  the 
other;  then  the  end  next  to  the  head  is  caught  together  just  above  the 
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head  and  tied  some  little  distauco  from  the  end,  tassel  fasliioii,  with  a 
rope.  The  rope  is  fastened  around  the  throat  of  the  eorp.se  and  then 
continued  around  the  body  to  the  feet,  and  the  bhmket  is  tied  below 
the  feet  to  correspond  with  the  head.  Two  men  perform  this  service 
and  alone  carry  the  body  to  the  grave  and  bury  it  without  further 
ceremony,  though  the  wailing  and  weeping  is  kept  up  in  the  house  for 
a  considerable  time. 

If  a  husband  dies  the  wife  is  bathed  after  the  burial  by  a  female 
member  of  her  clan.  This  is  done  that  the  one  remaining  may  be 
cleansed  of  much  of  her  sorrow  and  be  only  a  little  sad.  When  a  wife 
dies  the  husband  is  bathed  by  a  female  member  of  his  clan.  The  bath- 
ing of  the  remaining  husband  or  wife  in  Zuui  is  done  for  a  very  difter- 
ent  reason.  When  a  child  dies  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  pa- 
rents are  bathed;  but  children  are  not  bathed  when  a  parent  dies. 

The  fourth  day  after  death,  when  the  spirit  starts  on  its  journey  to 
the  lower  world,  after  hovering  around  the  pueblo  in  the  meantime, 
a  ceremonial  is  held  by  the  society  to  which  deceased  belonged.  li- 
the person  was  not  a  member  of  one  of  the  cult  societies  the  family  select 
the  ho'naaite  they  wish  to  have  perform  the  ceremonv.  A  hii'chamoni 
which  was  made  on  the  third  day  by  the  theurgist  is  deposited  on  the 
north  road  for  the  spirit  to  carry  to  its  future  home.  A  vase  of  food  is 
deposited  at  this  time  to  feed  the  spirit  on  its  journev,  and  if  any  other 
pieces  of  clothing  have  been  found  they  are  cut  and  thrown  over  the 
north  road.  The  clothing  must  never  be  deposited  whole  as  the  spirit 
of  the  clothing  could  not  leave  the  body  if  it  was  in  perfect  condition. 
The  road  to  the  lower  world,  which  is  to  the  north  (the  dead  return- 
ing to  the  world  whence  they  came),  is  so  crowded  that  the  spirits  are 
often  in  each  other's  way,  for  not  only  the  spirits  of  the  Sia  pass  over 
this  road  but  the  si.iiits  of  all  Indians.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  arc 
traveling  to  their  first  home  and  the  unborn  spirits  are  passing  to  the 
villages  in  which,  after  a  time,  they  are  to  be  born. 

Upon  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world  a  spirit  is  met  by  two 
guards  to  the  entrance,  who  say  to  them,  «  So  you  have  come  here,"  and 
the  .spirit  rephes,  "Ye.s."  "Where  is  your  credential?"  inquires  the 
chief  guard,  and  the  spirit  shows  his  hii'chamoni,  and  the  guard  says, 
ui)on  examining  it,  •>  Yes,  here  is  your  hii'chamoni  to  your  mother,  Sus'- 
.sistinnako,  tliat  slie  may  know  you  came  promptly  over  the  straight 
road;  she  will  be  plca.sed."  If  the  siiirit  be  not  i)rovided  with  hii'cha- 
moni It  can  not  enter  the  lower  world,  but  must  roam  about  somewhere 
111  the  north.  After  examining  the  ha'chamoni,  the  guard  says,  "  You 
may  enter  Shii)apo  and  go  to  your  motlier  in  tlie  lower  world."  The 
first  one  met  by  the  sj.irit  in  tlie  lower  world  is  Crt'set,  who  .says,  "  You 
have  come  from  the  other  world  ?"  and  tlie  sjiirit  replies.  "Ye.s."  '  Then 
Ut'sf't  says,  "  You  bring  a  hii'chamoni ! "  and  the  spirit  replies,  "  Yes.'' 
"Let  me  .see  your  hii'chamoni,"  and,  after  careful]  v  looking  over  it  she 
hands  it  to  Sf.s'.slst ,ko.  who  .says,  "(Jood!  good !"  and.  pointing  to 
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the  dead  relatives  of  the  uewly  arrived  spirit,  she  adds,  "There,  my 
child,  are  your  relatives;  go  .join  them  aud  be  happy."  When  one  has 
been  very  wicked  in  this  world  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  lower 
world  even  though  he  has  a  hii'chamoni.  The  guards  at  the  entrance 
can  read  all  hearts  and  minds,  and  they  put  such  spirits  into  a  great 
fire  which  burns  in  the  earth  below  somewhere  not  far  distant  from 
Shipapo.  The  spirit  is  burned  to  death  in  this  fire  and  can  never  know 
anything,  as  it  is  entirely  destroyed.  When  ti'iimonis  and  ho'naaites 
have  performed  their  duties  in  this  world  with  unwilling  hearts,  it  is 
known  to  the  mother  in  the  lower  world,  aud  when  such  men  enter  after 
death  they  are  made  to  live  apart,  and  alone,  and  without  ncmrishment 
for  a  certain  period  .of  time,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  purification 
required.  Some  sit  alone  for  two  years;  others  for  five,  and  some  for 
ten  before  the  mother  considers  them  worthy  to  enter  into  peace. 

The  spirits  of  all  animals  go  to  the  lower  world;  domestic  animals 
serving  the  masters  there  as  they  did  here.  The  masters  would  not 
always  recognize  them,  but  Sus'sistiunako  knows  the  property  of  all. 
The  spirits  of  the  prey  animals  return,  and  know  their  friends,  in  the 
lower  world.  A  hii'chamoni  is  made  for  the  prey  animal  when  he  is 
killed,  and  a  dance  and  ceremonial  are  held.  The  animal  carries  the 
hii'chamoui  as  his  credential  just  as  the  spirit  of  the  man  does. 

The  cloud  people  never  die ;  that  is,  no  one,  not  even  the  oldest  men's 
grandfathers  ever  knew  of  or  saw  a  cloud  perscm  die. 


The  writer  gave  but  limited  study  while  at  Sia  to  myths  not  directly 
connected  with  their  cosmogony  and  cult.  The  minds  of  several  of  the 
elder  men  are  filled  with  the  stories  of  the  long-ago  myth-makers,  and 
they  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  fables  as  they  believe  in  their  own 
existence,  which  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  for  the  absence  of  myth-mak- 
ing at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  people  have  their  winter  tales  and  romances  which  they  recog- 
nize as  fiction.  The  animal  myths  here  recorded  were  recited  to  the 
writer  in  a  most  dramatic  manner  by  the  vicar  of  the  Snake  Society, 
these  portions  of  the  stories  where  the  coyote  sufifeis  disappointment, 
and  is  cheated  of  his  prey,  giving  special  delight  to  the  narrator. 

The  coyote  seems  to  be  a  despised  though  necessary  object  inthemythic 
world  of  the  Indian  of  the  Southwest.  He  is  certainly  not  reverenced, 
nor  is  he  a  being  for  whom  they  feel  terror.  WhQe  he  is  the  object  of 
ridicule  he  is  also  often  of  great  service.  Through  his  cunning  he 
supplied  the  Sia  of  the  upper  world  with  fire  by  stealing  it  from  Siis'- 
sistinnako  in  the  lower  world.  When  the  world  was  new,  people  were 
depilous  except  upon  their  heads.  The  coyote  said  (animals  could 
communicate  with  men  then) :  "  It  is  not  well  for  you  to  be  depilous, " 
and  from  the  pilous  growth  about  his  mouth  and  belly  he  clothed  the 
pubes  and  axilla  of  the  Sia. 
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THE   COYOTE   ENCOUNTERS   DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

One  day  a  shnrtsuuna  (coyote)  was  passing  about  and  saw  a  hare 
sitting  before  his  house,  and  the  coyote  thought,  "  In  a  minute  I  will 
catch  you,"  and  he  sprang  and  caught  the  hare,  who  cried,  "Man 
coyote,  do  not  eat  me;  wait  just  a  minute,  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
something  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  something  you  must  hear." 
"  Well, "  said  the  coyote,  "  I  will  wait. "  "  Let  me  sit  at  the  entrance  of 
my  house  and  I  can  talk  to  you,"  and,  standing  near,  he  allowed  the 
hare  to  take  his  seat  there.  The  hare  said,  "What  are  you  thinking 
of,  coyote?"  "Nothing,"  said  the  coyote.  "Listen,  then,  to  what  I 
have  to  say;  I  am  a  hare,  and  I  am  much  afraid  of  people;  when  they 
come  carrying  arrows  I  am  very  aftaid  of  them,  for  when  they  see  me 
they  aim  their  arrows  at  me  and  I  am  very  afraid,  and  oh !  how  I  trem- 
ble;" and  suiting  the  action  to  his  words  the  hare  trembled  violently, 
until  he  saw  the  coyote  was  a  little  off  his  guard ;  at  this  instant  the 
hare  started  off  at  a  run.  It  took  a  moment  for  the  coyote  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  when  he  followed  the  hare,  but  he  was  always  a  little 
behind;  after  running  some  distance  the  hare  entered  the  house  of  his 
companion  just  in  time  to  escape  the  coyote.  The  coyote  upon  reaching 
the  house  found  it  was  hard  stone  and  he  l)ecame  very  angry.  "  Alas ! " 
cried  he,  "  I  was  very  stupid.  Why  did  I  allow  this  hare  to  fool  me  ? 
I  was  so  anxious  to  kill  him ;  I  must  have  him.  How  can  1  catch 
him?  Alas!  this  house  is  very  strong,  how  can  I  open  it?"  and  he 
began  to  work,  but  after  a  while  he  cried,  "  The  stone  is  so  strong  I  can 
not  open  it."  Presently  the  hare  called,  "Man  coyote,  how  are  you 
going  to  kill  me?"  "I  know  how  I  am  going  to  kill  you,"  replied  the 
coyote,  "I  will  kill  you  with  fire."  "Where  is  the  wood?"  cried  the 
hare,  for  there  was  no  wood  at  the  house  of  the  hare.  "  I  will  bring 
grass,"  said  the  coyote,  "and  set  fire  to  it  and  the  fire  will  enter  your 
house  aiidgointo  your  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  kill  you."  "Oh," 
said  the  hare,  "  the  grass  is  mine,  it  is  my  food,  it  will  not  kill  me;  why 
would  my  food  kill  me?  It  is  my  friend.  No,  grass  will  not  kill  me." 
"Then,"  cried  the  coyote,  "I  will  bring  all  the  trees  of  the  woods  and 
set  fire  to  tlicm,"  and  the  hare  rephed,  "all  the  trees  know  me,  they 
too  are  my  food,  they  will  not  kill  me,  they  are  my  friends."  The  coy- 
ote said,  "1  will  bring  the  gum  oCthe  pinon  and  set  fire  to  it,"  and  the 
hare  cried,  "Oh,  now  I  am  much  afraid,  I  do  not  eat  that  and  it  is  not 
my  friend,"  and  tlie  coyote  rejoiced  that  lie  had  discovered  a  i)lan  for 
getting  the  hare.  He  hurried  and  bronglit  all  the  gum  he  could  carry 
and  pliiccd  it  at  the  door  of  the  hare's  liouse  and  set  fire  to  it  and  iu  a 
short  tinm  the  gum  boiled  like  hot  grease,  and  tlie  haVe  cried,  "Now  I 
know  I  shall  die,  what  shall  I  do?"  and  the  coyote's  heart  was  glad. 
In  a  little  while  the  hare  called,  "The  fire  is  entering  my  house,''  and 
the  coyote  cried  to  him,  "Blow  it  out  ".  .\t  the  same  time,  ilrawing  near 
t(p  the  lire,  lie  blew  with  all   liis  might    to  increase  tlie  llanic.     "Oh!" 
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cried  the  hare,  "your  mouth  is  so  close  you  are  blowing  the  fire  on  to 
me,  and  I  will  soon  die;"  and  the  coyote  put  his  month  still  closer  to 
the  fire  and  thought  the  hare  must  die;  he  blew  with  all  his  strength, 
drawing  nearer  in  his  eagerness  to  destroy  the  hare,  until  his  face  was 
very  close  to  him,  when  the  hare  threw  the  boiling  gum  into  the  face 
of  the  coyote  and  escaped.  The  coyote's  thoughts  were  now  directed  to 
the  removal  of  the  hot  gum  from  his  eyes  and  face.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  see  anything,  and  his  eyes  were  painful.  When  he  real- 
ized the  hare  had  again  escaped  him  he  cried,  "I  am  very,  very  stupid;" 
and  he  started  oft"  disgusted  with  himself,  and  was  very  sad.  After 
traveling  a  long  distance  and  crossing  a  mountain  he  came  to  a  man 
(lynx)  sleeping.  The  coyote  was  pleased  to  see  the  man,  and  thought, 
"Here  is  a  companion.  I  guess  the  fellow  has  either  worked  hard  all 
night  or  traveled  much,  for  he  sleeps  soundly."  And  after  thinking 
quite  a  while,  the  coyote  procured  a  slender  round  stick  and  thrust  it 
into  his  stomach  and  twisted  it  very  carefully  to  gather  fat.  The  lynx 
still  slept  soundly.  "I  will  tell  my  companion  when  he  awakes,"  said 
the  coyote,  "that  I  have  the  fat  of  the  deer  on  my  stick,"  and  he  laid 
it  to  one  side  and  began  thinking.  "  Ah,  I  have  a  thought.  In  the  old 
days  my  companion's  mouth  was  not  so  large ;  it  was  small ;  I  will  make 
it  as  it  was.  His  ears  were  not  so  large ;  I  will  make  them  as  they  were. 
His  tail  was  iiot  so  long;  I  will  shorten  it.  His  legs  and  arms  and  body 
were  longer;  I  will  lengthen  them;"  and  he  worked  and  pressed  about 
the  mouth  until  it  was  reduced  in  size,  and  so  he  labored  over  the  ears 
until  they  were  small,  and  pressed  the  tail  until  it  grew  shorter,  and 
then  pulled  the  legs  and  arms  and  body  until  they  were  the  proper 
length.  After  his  work  was  comjjleted  the  coyote  thought,  "This  is 
well."  Still  the  lynx  slept,  and  the  coyote  called,  "Companion!"  but 
no  answer;  the  second  time,  "Companion!"  and  no  answer;  uonecoming 
to  the  third  caU,  the  coyote  thought,  "  Why  is  it  my  companion  sleeps 
so  soundly?  he  must  have  traveled  hard  or  worked  hard  all  night," 
and  again  he  called,  "Companion!"  and  the  lynx  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  about  as  one  does  when  he  has  just  awakened,  but  did  not 
speak. 

When  he  discovered  that  he  was  unlike  his  ffunncr  self  he  said 
nothing,  but  thought,  "That  coyote  man  has  done  this  work."  The 
coyote  then  bringing  the  stick,  with  the  fat  upon  it,  said,  "Companion, 
I  wish  much  to  talk  with  you;  you  have  slept  very  soundly;  I  have 
brought  you  some  fat  from  the  deer;  oat  it;  you  will  like  it.  I  killed 
a  deer  the  other  day,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  can  bring  you  some  fat;" 
and  the  lynx,  thinking  the  coyote  spoke  the  truth,  ate  the  fat  with 
much  relish.  Wlien  the  fat  had  been  consumed  the  coyote  said,  "  Well, 
companion,  what  do  you  think  of  the  deer  fat?"  but  before  the  lynx 
made  any  reply  the  coyote  added,  "I  lied  to  you;  it  is  your  own  lat 
which  I  took  from  your  stomach  while  you  slept."  The  lynx  at  once 
became  very  sick  and  began  vomiting.     "I  did  not  eat  it,"  cried  the 
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lynx.  -'Yes,  you  did,"  said  the  coyote.  ''See,  you  can  not  kocii  it;" 
and  the  lynx  continued  vomiting  until  all  the  fat  had  been  thrown  from 
his  stomach.  He  was  very  angry  with  the  coyote,  and  thought,  -'Some 
time  I  will  play  the  same  trick  upon  you,  man  coyote." 

The  two  now  separated,  taking  opposite  roads;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  lynx  returned  and  f()ll()wcd  tlic  coyote,  aiming  to  keep  close  to  him; 
but  the  coyote  soon  distanced  the  lynx,  leaving  him  far  behind;  the 
coyote,  however,  did  not  know  that  the  lynx  was  following  him.  After 
he  had  traveled  a  long  distance  he  became  tired  and  lay  down  to  rest 
and  sleep.  After  a  time  the  lynx  arrived,  and  finding  the  coyott^ 
sleeping,  said:  "Ah!  ah!  now  I  will  play  my  trick:"  and  he  called  to 
the  coyote,  "Companion!'' and  no  answer;  again  he  called,  "Companion!" 
and  no  answer;  and  the  third  and  fourth  calls  brought  no  reply.  The 
coyote  was  sleeping  soundly.  "He  is  surely  asleep,"  said  the  lynx, 
and  with  a  stick  similar  to  the  one  employed  by  the  coyote,  he  drew 
the  fat  from  the  coyote's  .stomach  and  placed  it  to  one  side;  he  then 
proceeded  to  change  the  appearance  of  the  coyote;  he  pulled  upon  the 
mouth  until  he  made  it  project,  and  it  was  much  larger  than  before; 
then  he  pulled  upon  the  ears  until  they  became  long,  and  he  lengthened 
the  tail  to  twice  its  size,  and  he  also  stretched  the  body  and  the  arms. 
When  he  had  completed  his  work  he  cried  four  times  to  the  coyote, 
"Companion!"  The  fourth  time  the  coyote  awoke,  and  the  lynx  said, 
"I  have  brought  you  some  deer  fat;"  and  the  coyote  was  stupid  enough 
to  believe  the  story,  and  ate  the  fat,  for  he  was  very  liungTy.  Then, 
said  the  lynx,  "Man,  what  do  you  think  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  lied  to 
you?  Well,  I  have  lied  t»^ou;  for  the  fat  is  from  your  own  stomach;" 
and  the  coyote  was  very  angry  and  vomited  all  that  he  had  eaten. 
And  he  cried,  "  Man  lynx,  we  are  even:"  and  in  a  little  while  they 
separated,  taking  opposite  roads. 

The  coyote  traveled  a  great  distance,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
was  very  hot,  and  he  sat  down  and  rested,  and  he  thought  as  he  looked 
up  to  ti'uia,  "How  I  wish  the  cloud  ])eoi)le  would  freshen  my  path  and 
make  it  cool ;"  and  in  a  little  while  the  cloud  i»eople  gathered  above  the 
road  the  coyote  was  to  travel  over,  and  he  rejoiced  that  his  i)atli  was 
to  be  shady  and  cool;  but  after  he  had  traveled  a  slnnt  distance,  he 
again  sat  down,  and,  looking  upward,  said,  "I  wislj  nuich  tin:  cloud 
people  would  send  rain,  that  my  road  would  be  fresher  and  cooler."  In  a 
little  while  a  shower  came,  ami  the  coyote  was  contented  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing;  l)ut  in  a  short  time  he  again  sat  down  and  wished 
that  the  road  could  be  very  moist,  tliat  it  would  be  fn-sli  to  his 
feet,  and  almo.st  immediately  the  road  was  wet  as  though  a  river  had 
passed  over  it,  ami  the  coyote  was  very  contented. 

But  after  going  a  short  distance  he  again  took  his  seat  and  said  to 
himself,  "I  guess  I  will  talk  again  to  the  cloud  people;"  and  he  said  to 
them,  "I  wish  for  water  over  my  road;  water  t<i  my  elbows,  that  I  may 
travel  on  my  hands  and  feet  in  tin-  cool  waters;  tlien  I  shall  be  n'fivsiicil 
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and  happy ;''  aud  iu  a  little  while  his  road  was  covered  with  the  water 
and  the  coyote  moved  on ;  but  after  a  time  he  wished  for  something 
more,  aud  he  sat  down  and  said  to  the  cloud  people,  "1  wish  much  for 
water  to  my  shoulders;  I  willtheu  be  very  happy  and  contented;"  aud 
in  a  moment  the  waters  arose  as  he  had  wished;  but  he  did  not  go  far 
before  he  again  sat  down  aud  talked  to  the  cloud  people,  saying,  "If 
you  will  only  give  me  water  so  high  that  my  eyes,  uose,  mouth,  aud 
ears  are  alone  above  it  I  wUl  be  happy  and  contented ;  then  my  road 
will  indeed  be  cool;"  and  his  prayer  was  answered. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  after  traveling  a  short  dis- 
tance he  sat  down  and  implored  the  cloud  people  to  give  him  a  river 
that  he  might  float  over  the  road,  and  immediately  a  river  appeared 
and  the  coyote  floated  with  the  stream.  He  was  high  iu  the  mountains 
and  wished  to  go  below  to  the  hare  land.  After  floating  a  long  distance 
he  came  to  the  hare  land  and  saw  many  hares  a  little  distance  off,  both 
large  and  small,  and  they  were  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  coyote 
lay  down  as  though  he  were  dead  (he  was  covered  in  mud),  and  lis- 
tened, and  presently  he  saw  a  woman  ka'wate  (mephitis)  approaching, 
carrying  her  vase  and  gourd;  she  was  coming  for  water.  Before  the 
coyote  saw  the  ka'wate  he  heard  the  gourd  striking  against  the  vase. 
As  she  drew  near  the  coyote  peeped  at  her  and  she  looked  at  him  aud 
said:  "Here  is  a  dead  coyote.  Where  did  he  come  from?  I  guess 
from  the  mountains  above.  I  guess  he  fell  into  the  water  and  died." 
When  she  came  closer  he  looked  at  her  and  said:  "Come  here,  woman." 
"What  do  you  wantf  said  the  ka'wate.  "I  want  you  to  be  my  com- 
panion," said  the  coyote.  "I  know  all  th^hares  aud  other  small  ani- 
mals well,  and  I  guess  in  a  little  while  they  will  all  come  here,  and 
when  they  think  I  am  dead  they  will  be  very  happy."  And  the  two 
talked  much  together  aud  the  coyote  said:  "Let  us  be  companions, 
what  do  you  think  about  it?"  "I  have  no  thoughts  at  all,"  said  the 
ka'wate.  "I,"  said  the  coyote,  "think  we  had  better  work  together." 
And  the  ka'wate  replied :  "  It  is  well."  Then  said  the  coyote :  "  Go  and 
bring  me  four  clubs;  I  want  them  for  the  hares."  When  the  ka'wate 
returned  with  the  clubs  the  coyote  said:  "Put  them  on  the  ground  and 
cover  them  with  earth."  When  this  was  done  he  lay  upon  them. 
Then  said  the  coyote:  "Go  and  bring  me  the  seeds  from  the  p<iti;in." 
(A  very  tall  grass :  the  seeds  when  ripe  are  black.)  He  put  the  seeds  on 
his  mouth,  n(jstrils,  eyes,  and  ears  aud  scattered  them  over  his  body. 
This  he  did  that  the  hares  might  think  him  dead  and  being  eaten  by 
worms.  Then  he  said  to  the  ka'wate:  "Look  around  everywhere 
for  the  hares;  when  you  see  them,  say  a  coyote  is  dead;  they  vnW  soon 
come  to  look  at  me  aud  they  will  dance  around  me  for  joy  because  I  am 
dead.  You  return  with  them,  and  when  they  dance  tell  them  to  look 
to  the  cloud  people  while  they  dance,  and  then  throw  your  poison  (me- 
phitic  fluid)  up  and  let  it  fall  upon  their  laces  like  rain,  and  when  it 
goes  iu  their  eyes  they  can  not  see,  for  the  poison  of  the  ka'wate  burns 
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like  red  pepper,  aud  when  they  become  blind  we  cau  kill  them ;  you 
\rill  take  two  of  the  clubs  and  I  will  take  two,  oue  iu  either  baud.'' 
When  the  ka'wate  reached  the  hares  she  spoke  to  the  hare  chief. 
"Hare,  listen;  I  saw  a  dead  coyote  over  there."  ••Where?"  cried  the 
chief.  '•There  by  the  river."  "You  are  not  lying?"  said  the  chief. 
"Xo;  I  speak  the  truth,  there  is  a  dead  coyote."  "What  killed  the 
coyote?"  ''I  don't  know  what  killed  him,  but  I  think  he  must  have 
fallen  into  the  water  far  above  and  was  brought  here  by  the  river." 
And  the  chief  communicated  the  news  to  all  of  his  companions  and 
they  concluded  to  send  one  hare  alone  to  see  if  the  ka'wate  spoke  the 
truth.  "Go  quickly,"  said  they  to  the  hare,  "and  see  if  the  woman 
speaks  the  truth."  The  hare  hastened  off,  and  when  he  reached  the 
coj-ote  he  looked  carefully  all  about  and  concluded  the  coyote  had  been 
dead  some  time,  for  he  saw  that  the  body  was  covered  with  worms,  and 
returning  he  told  his  people  what  he  had  seen,  but  some  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  coyote  was  dead.  It  was  decided  to  send  another  mes- 
senger, and  a  second  hare  was  dispatched  to  see  if  the  first  one's  story 
was  correct.  He  returned  with  the  same  news  and  so  a  third  and 
fourth  were  sent,  and  each  came  bearing  the  story  that  a  coyote  was 
dead  and  being  eaten  by  worms.  Then  the  hares  decided  to  go  iu  a 
body  and  see  the  dead  coyote.  The  men,  women,  and  children  has- 
tened to  look  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  coyote,  and  rejoicing  over  his 
death  they  struck  him  with  their  hands  and  kicked  him.  There  were 
crowds  of  hares  and  they  decided  to  have  a  great  dance.  Now  and 
then  a  hare  would  leave  the  group  of  dancers  aud  stamp  upon  the 
coyote,  who  lay  all  the  time  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  during  the 
dance  they  clapped  their  hands  over  their  moiiths  and  gave  a  whoop 
like  the  war  whoop. 

After  a  time  the  ka'wate  stepped  apart  from  the  group  and  said,  ••All 
of  you  hares  look  up,  do  not  hold  your  heads  down,  look  up  to  the 
cloud  people  while  you  sing  and  dance;  it  is  much  better  to  hold  your 
heads  up."  All  threw  their  heads  back  and  looked  to  ti'ni'a.  Then 
the  ka'wate  threw  high  her  nu'phitic  tluid,  which  fell  like  rain  upon  the 
faces  and  into  the  eyes  of  all  the  hares,  and  their  eyes  were  on  fire;  all 
they  could  do  was  to  rub  thcni;  they  could  not  see  anything.  And  the 
coyote  quickly  rose,  and  handed  the  ka'wate  two  of  the  dubs,  keeping 
two  himself,  aud  they  killed  all  of  the  hares;  there  was  a  great  number, 
and  they  were  jiiled  up  like  stones.  Then  said  the  coyote,  "  Where 
shall  I  find  fire  to  cook  the  hares?  Ah,"  said  he,  pointing  across  to  a 
very  high  rock,  -that  rock  gives  good  shade  and  it  is  cool;  I  will  find 
the  fire  and  conk  my  meat  near  the  shade  of  the  rock;"  and  he  and  the 
ka'wate  carried  all  of  the  hares  to  this  point  and  the  coyote  made  a 
large  fire  and  threw  them  into  it.  When  this  was  done  he  was  very 
warm  from  his  work  about  the  fire  and  he  was  also  tired,  and  he  lay 
down  close  to  the  rock  in  the  slmde.  Me  was  now  perfectly  happy,  and 
contented  to  be  (|niet,  but  only  for  a  slioit  time,     lie  must  be  at  work 
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about  something,  aud  lie  said  to  the  ka'wate,  "What  shall  we  do  now?" 
and  she  answered;  '-I  do  not  know,"  then  the  coyote  said,  "We  will 
work  together  for  something  pretty ;  we  will  run  a  race  aud  the  one 
who  wins  will  have  all  the  hares."  "  Oh,"  said  the  ka'wate,  "  how  could 
I  beat  you?  your  feet  are  so  muck  larger  than  mine."  "  Well,"  said  the 
coyote,  "I  will  allow  you  the  start  of  me."  The  coyote  made  a  torch  of 
the  inner  slireds  of  the  cedar  bark  and  wrapped  it  with  yucca  thread 
and  lighting  it  tied  this  torch  to  the  end  of  Ids  tail.  The  fire  was 
attached  to  his  tail  to  light  the  grass  that  he  might  see  everywhere 
about  him  to  watch  the  ka'wate  that  she  might  not  escape  him.  He 
then  said,  "Woman,  I  know  you  can  not  run  fast,  you  must  go  first 
and  I  will  wait  until  you  have  gone  a  certain  distance."  The  ka'wate 
started  ott',  but  when  out  of  sight  of  the  coyote  she  slipped  into 
the  house  of  the  badger.  At  the  proper  time  the  coyote  started  with 
the  fire  attached  to  his  tail.  Wherever  he  touched  the  grass  he  set 
fire  to  it.  The  ka'wate  waited  for  him  to  pass  and  then  came  out  of 
the  house  of  the  badger  aud  hastening  back  to  the  rock  she  carried  all 
the  hares  to  a  high  ledge,  leaving  but  four  tiny  little  ones  below.  The 
coyote  was  surprised  in  his  run  not  to  overtake  the  ka'wate.  "She 
must  be  very  quick,"  thought  be.  "  How  could  she  run  so  fast,"  and 
after  passing  around  the  mountain,  all  the  time  expecting  to  see  the 
ka'wate  ahead  of  him,  he  returned  to  the  rock  surely  expecting  to  find 
her  there.    Not  seeing  her,  he  cried,  "Where  can  the  ka'wate  be?" 

He  was  tired  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  rock.  "Why  does 
she  not  come,"  thought  the  coyote;  "perhaps  she  will  not  return  before 
night,  her  feet  are  so  small ;  perhaps  she  will  not  come  at  all.  Strange 
I  have  not  seen  her;  she  must  be  far  off."  The  Ka'wate,  who  was  just 
above  him,  heard  all  that  he  said.  She  watched  him  and  saw  him  take 
a  stick  aud  look  into  the  mound  for  the  hares.  (They  had  covered  the 
hares  before  leaving  the  place.)  He  pulled  out  a  very  small  one  which 
he  threw  away.  He  then  drew  a  second  one,  still  smaller  than  the  first, 
and  this  he  also  threw  off,  and  again  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  each  one 
smaller  than  the  other.  "  I  do  not  care  for  the  little  ones,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  many  here,  I  will  not  eat  the  smaller  ones,"  aud  he  hunted  and 
hu7ited  in  the  mound  for  the  hares,  but  found  no  more;  all  were  gone, 
and  he  looked  about  him  and  said,  "That  woman  has  robbed  me,"  and 
he  was  glad  to  collect  the  four  he  had  cast  away  and  eat  them,  for  he 
was  very  hungry.  After  his  meal  he  looked  about  him  and  found  the 
ka'wate's  footprints  on  the  rocks.  He  hunted  everywhere  for  her,  but 
he  did  not  think  to  look  above,  and  after  searching  a  long  time  he  be- 
came weary  and  laid  down  to  rest.  As  he  looked  upward,  he  saw  the 
woman  sitting  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock  with  the  hares  piled  beside  her. 
The  coyote  was  hungry  for  the  hares,  and  he  begged  the  ka'wate  to 
bring  him  some,  and  she  threw  him  down  a  very  small  one,  and  the 
coyote  was  angry  ^vith  her  aud  still  more  angry  with  himself,  because 
he  could  not  climb  the  rock ;  she  had  gone  where  he  could  not  go.     The 
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coyote  was  very  angry  wheu  he  parted  from  the  ka'vrate.  After  travel- 
ing a  little  way  he  saw  a  small  bird.  The  bird  was  hoijping  about 
contentedly  and  the  coyote  thought,  ''What  a  beautiful  bird,  it 
moves  about  so  gracefully.  I  guess  I  will  work  awhile  with  that 
bird,"  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  bird,  he  asked,  "  What  beautiful  things 
are  you  working  at?"  but  the  bird  could  not  understand  the  coyote,  and 
he  could  only  stand  and  admire  the  bird.  He  saw  the  bird  take  out  his 
two  eyes  and  throw  them  straight  up,  like  two  stones,  to  ti'nia,  and  then 
look  upward,  but  he  had  no  eyes  in  his  head;  presently  the  bird  said, 
"  Come  mj-  eyes,  come  quickly,  down  into  my  head,"  and  immediately 
the  eyes  fell  into  the  .sockets  of  the  bird,  and  the  bird  was  apparently 
pleased,  and  the  eyes  appeared  much  brighter  than  before.  The  coyote 
discoveriii.u  how  improved  the  bird's  eyes  were,  he  asked  the  bird  to  take 
out  his  eyes  and  throw  them  up  that  they  might  become  brighter,  and 
the  bird  took  out  the  coyote's  eyes  and  held  an  eye  in  either  hand  for  a 
little  while,  then  threw  them  to  ti'nia,  and  the  coyote  looked  upward, 
but  he  had  no  eyes,  and  he  cried,  "Come  back,  my  eyes,  come  quickly," 
and  the  eyes  fell  into  the  coyote's  head.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
improvement  in  his  eyes,  and,  thinking  that  they  might  be  made  still 
more  brilliant  and  penetrating  by  throwing  them  up  a  second  time,  he 
asked  the  bird  to  repeat  the  perfornmnce.  The  bird  did  not  care  to 
work  any  more  for  the  coyote  and  told  him  so,  but  the  coyote  persist- 
ently urged  the  bird  to  throw  his  eyes  up  once  moi-e.  The  bird,  grow- 
ing a  little  angry,  said,  "Why  .shoidd  I  work  for  you,  coyote?  No,  I 
work  no  more  for  you,"  but  the  coyote  was  i^ersistent,  and  the  bird  a 
second  time  took  out  his  eyes,  this  time  causing  the  coyote  such  pain  that 
he  cried.  As  the  bird  threw  up  the  eyes  the  coyote  looked  up  to  ti'nia 
and  cried,  "Come  my  eyes  come  to  me!"  but  the  eyes  continued  to 
ascend  aiul  did  not  return.  The  coyote  was  much  grieved  and  moved 
about  slowly  and  awkwardly,  for  he  could  not  see,  and  he  wept  bitterly 
over  the  loss  of  his  eyes. 

The  bird  was  very  much  annoyed  to  be  thus  bothered  with  the 
coyote,  and  said  to  him,  "Go  away  now;  I  am  tired  of  you,  go  oflaud 
hunt  for  other  eyes,  do  not  remain  to  weep  and  bother  nie,"  but  the 
coyote  refused  to  leave  and  begged  and  entreated  the  bird  to  find  eyes 
for  him.  Finally  the  l)ird  gatliercd  gum  from  a  pinon  tree  and  rolled 
two  small  bits  between  the  |»aliiis  of  liis  haiuls,  and,  when  they  were 
rouml,  he  i)lace(l  the  two  l)alls  into  the  eye  sockets  of  the  coyote,  who 
was  then  able  to  see,  but  not  clearly  as  before,  and  these  eyes,  instead 
of  being  black  like  his  other  eyes,  were  slightly  yellow.  "Now,"  said 
the  bird,  "you  can  remain  no  longer." 

After  traveling  some  little  distanct^  the  coyote  met  a  deer  with  two 
fawns;  tlie  fawns  were  beautifully  .spotted,  and  he  said  to  the  deer, 
"How  did  you  paint  your  children,  they  are  .so  beautifuH"  The  deer 
replied,  "I  painted  them  with  lire  from  the  I'cdar."  "And  how  did 
you  do  the  work?"  inquired  the  coyote.     "I  put  my  children  into  a 
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cave,"  answered  the  deer,  "and  built  a  fire  of  cedar  in  front  of  the  cave, 
and  every  time  a  spark  flew  from  the  fire  it  struck  my  children,  making 
a  beautiful  spot."  "Oh,"  said  the  coyote,  "1  will  do  the  same  and 
make  my  children  beautiful,"  and  he  hurried  to  his  house  and  put  his 
children  iuto  a  cave  and  built  a  fire  of  cedar,  and  then  stood  oft'  to 
watch  the  fire.  The  children  cried  much,  because  the  fire  was  very 
hot.  The  coyote  tried  to  stop  their  cries  by  telling  them  they  would 
soon  be  beautiful  like  the  children  of  the  deer.  After  a  time  their 
weeping  ceased  and  the  coyote  thought  his  words  had  comforted  them, 
but,  in  fact,  the  children  were  burned  to  death.  When  the  cedar  was 
consumed  the  coyote  hastened  to  the  cave,  expecting  to  find  his 
children  very  beautiful,  but  instead  he  found  them  dead;  he  was  en- 
raged with  the  deer  and  ran  fast  to  hunt  her,  but  he  could  find  her 
nowhere,  and  he  returned  to  his  house  much  distressed  and  much  dis- 
gusted with  himself  for  having  been  so  easily  fooled  by  the  deer. 

THE  COYOTE  AND  THE  COUGAR. 

When  the  world  was  new  the  coyote  was  very  industrious.  He  was 
always  at  work  passing  around  the  world  everywhere.  He  was  never 
lazy,  but  his  thoughts  were  not  good.  He  visited  one  camp  of  people 
and  told  them  he  belonged  to  the  Corn  people;  at  another  camp  he 
said  he  belonged  to  the  Knife  people.  Both  times  he  lied.  After  a 
while  the  coyote  told  the  cougar,  who  was  the  father  of  all  game,  that 
he  would  like  to  be  a  ho'naaite.  The  cougar  replied,  "  When  your 
thoughts  are  good,  then  you  may  become  one. "  "I  guess  the  coyote  is 
not  lying,  he  has  good  thoughts  now,"  and  the  cougar  said  to  him, 
"  Come  in  four  days  to  me  and  we  will  make  hii'chamoni."  The  coyote 
returned  on  the  fourth  day  and  worked  eight  days  with  the  cougar 
preparing  ha'chamoni.  He  was  supposed  to  abstain  during  this  time 
from  food,  drink,  and  smoking,  and  to  practice  continency.  The  cougar 
also  fasted  and  practiced  continency  for  the  same  period  of  time.  Each 
night  when  it  was  dark  the  cougar  said,  "You,  man  coyote,  now  it  is 
night,  take  this  food  which  I  give  you  and  offer  it  to  Ko'pishtaia." 
The  first  night  the  coyote  returned  with  a  contented  heart,  and  upon 
entering  the  cougar's  house  he  sat  down.  The  second  night  after  the 
coyote  left  the  house  with  the  food  for  Ko'pishtaia,  he  felt  a  little  hun- 
gry, and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Last  night  I  was  not  hungry,  now  I  am  hun  ■ 
gry,  alas !  I  am  afraid  or  I  would  eat  this  food.  Why  have  I  wished  to  be 
a  ho'naaite  ?  I  have  food  here  and  I  wish  to  eat  it,  for  I  am  hungry  and 
yet  I  am  afraid."  And  so  he  argued  with  himself  until  he  overcame 
all  scruples  and  ate  the  food.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "I  am  contented;  I  am 
no  longer  hungry;"  and  he  returned  to  the  cougar,  pretending  he  had 
oft'ered  the  food  to  Ko'pishtaia,  and  so  the  remaining  eight  nights  the 
coyote  ate  the  food  which  was  given  him  by  the  cougar  to  oft'er  to 
Ko'pishtaia,  but  he  said  nothing  of  this  to  anyone.    The  cougar  grew 
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to  be  Straight  aud  had  no  belly,  but  the  coyote  did  not  change  in 
appearance,  and  the  sixth  night  the  cougar  began  to  suspect  that  tlie 
coyote  was  not  making  his  oiierings  to  Ko'pishtaia.  The  coj^ote  told 
the  cougar  each  night  that  he  was  contented  and  was  not  hungry.  "I 
think  you  are  a  little  sad,"  the  cougar  replied.  '"No,  I  am  not  sad; 
my  stomach  is  strong,"  said  the  coyote,  "I  can  fast  eight  days;  I  won- 
der that  I  am  not  a  little  sad.  Why  am  I  not  hungry?  I  feel  strong 
all  the  time  that  I  am  passing  about." 

On  the  seventh  day  the  cougar  and  the  coyote  worked  very  liard  all 
day  making  ha'chamoni,  and  when  the  work  was  completed  the  cougar 
taught  the  coyote  the  song  which  he  would  sing  as  ho'naaitc  of  the 
Coyote  Society.  They  sang  all  the  eighth  day  and  night  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  the  coyote  was  ordained  a  ho'naaite.  Then  said 
the  cougar  to  the  coyote,  "Go  now  aud  kill  a  deer,  and  when  you  kill 
the  deer  bring  the  meat  here  aud  we  will  eat,"  and  the  coyote  said,  "It 
is  well;"  and  he  went  to  hunt  the  deer.  In  the  early  morning  the 
coyote  saw  a  deer,  but  the  deer  ran  fast,  and,  though  he  followed  him 
all  day,  he  could  not  get  close  enough  to  catch  him :  he  did  not  carry 
arrows,  but  was  to  catch  him  with  his  liands,  and  at  night  the  coyote 
returned  worn  out.  While  the  coyote  was  absent  the  cougar  thought, 
''I  guess  the  coj^ote  will  be  gone  all  day,"  and  when  evening  came  and 
the  coyote  was  still  absent  he  thought,  "The  coyote  has  not  a  good 
head  or  thoughts  for  a  ho'naaite."  When  the  coyote  returned  at  night 
the  cougar  said,  "  Why  have  you  been  gone  all  day  aud  come  back 
without  a  deer?"  "I  saw  a  deer,"  said  the  coyote,  "early  this  morn 
jng,  and  I  ran  all  day  following  him;  I  went  very  far  and  am  tired." 
"Well,"  said  the  cougar,  "  why  is  it  your  head  aud  heart  cared  to  be  a 
ho'naaite  ?  I  gave  you  food  for  Ko'pishtaia  and  you,  coyote,  you  ate 
the  food  that  should  have  been  given  to  Ko'pishtaia;  this  is  why  you 
did  not  catch  the  deer  to-day.  Had  you  given  the  food  to  Ko'pishtaia, 
instead  of  eating  it,  you  would  have  caught  the  deer."  The  coyote 
thought  much,  but  did  not  say  a  word.  He  sk'pt  »:hat  night  in  the 
cougar's  house,  and  at  dawn  the  cougar  said  to  one  of  his  own  peoi)le. 
"you  go  aud  catch  a  deer."  "Well,  be  it  so,"  said  the  companion, 
and  he  started  for  the  deer  before  the  sun  was  up.  In  a  short  time 
he  saw  one;  it  was  very  near  him,  and  with  one  jump  he  sprang  upon 
the  game  and  caught  it  before  the  sun  was  yet  up,  and  hurrying  back 
to  the  house  of  his  cliief  he  said,  "Here  is  the  meat  of  the  deer." 

The  chief  was  much  pleased  and  contented,  but  the  coyote  was  very 
sad.  All  the  companions  of  the  cougar  were  happy  and  rejoiced. 
"(k)O(l.  my  xpiil"  said  the  cougar,  "I  am  much  ccmtented;  we  will  pay 
the  Kii  ]ii-lii:ii;i  witli  plumes;  now  we  will  eat  the  llcsh  of  the  deer." 
The  chii  laic  lirsi  ami  tlic  others  after  him;  he  w<mld  not  give  any  of 
the  meat  to  the  coyote,  because  the  coyote's  thoughts  were  not  good. 
The  chief  en. joyed  his  food  greatly,  this  being  the  ninth  morning  from 
the  beginning  of  his   fast.     The  cougar   saitl   to   the  coyote,   "Your 
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thoughts  and  heart  are  not  good;  you  are  no  longer  a  ho'naaite;  go! 
You  Tvill  henceforth  travel  quickly  over  and  about  the  world ;  you  vcill 
work  much,  passing  about,  but  you  will  never  understand  how  to  kill 
the  deer,  antelope,  or  any  game ;  I  do  not  travel  fast,  but  my  thoughts 
are  good,  and  when  I  call  the  deer  they  come  quickly."  Since  that 
time  the  coyote  is  always  hunting  the  deer,  rabbit,  and  other  game,  but 
is  not  successful. 

THE  COYOTE  AJVD    RATTLESNAKE. 

The  coyote's  house  was  near  the  house  of  the  rattlesnake.  The 
coyote  said  to  the  snake,  "Let  us  walk  together,"  and  while  walking 
he  said  to  the  snake,  "To-morrow  come  to  my  house."  In  the  morn- 
ing the  snake  went  to  the  house  of  the  coyote  and  moved  along  slowly 
on  the  floor,  shaking  his  rattle.  The  coyote  sat  to  one  side,  much 
afraid;  he  became  frightened  after  watching  the  movements  of  the 
snake  and  hearing  the  noise  of  the  rattle.  The  coyote  had  a  pot  of 
rabbit  meat  cooking  on  the  fire,  which  he  placed  in  front  of  the  snake, 
inviting  him  to  eat,  saying,  "Companion,  eat."  "No,  companion, 
I  will  not  eat  your  meat;  I  do  not  understand  your  food,"  said  the 
snake.  " What  food  do  you  eat !"  asked  the  coyote.  "I  eat  the  yel- 
low flowers  of  the  corn,"  was  the  i-eply,  and  the  coyote  immediately 
began  to  look  around  for  some,  and  when  he  found  the  pollen,  the 
snake  said,  "Put  some  on  the  top  of  my  head  that  I  may  eat  it,"  and 
the  coyote,  standing  as  far  off  as  possible,  dropped  a  little  on  the 
snake's  head.  The  snake  said,  "Come  nearer  and  put  enough  on  my 
head  that  I  may  find  it."  He  was  very  much  afraid,  but  after  a  while 
became  close  to  the  snake  and  put  the  pollen  on  his  head,  and  after 
eating  the  pollen  the  snake  thanked  the  coyote  saying,  "I  will  go  now 
and  pass  about,"  but  before  leaving  he  invited  the  coyote  to  his  house: 
"Companion,  to-morrow  you  come  to  my  house."  "Very  well,"  said  the 
coyote,  "to-morrow  I  will  go  to  your  house."  The  coyote  thought 
much  what  the  snake  would  do  on  the  morrow.  He  made  a  small 
rattle  (by  placing  tiny  pebbles  in  a  gourd)  and  attached  it  to  the  end 
of  his  tail,  and,  testing  it,  he  was  well  satisfied  and  said:  "This  is 
well;"  he  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  snake.  When  he  was 
near  the  house  he  shook  his  tail  and  said  to  himself,  "This  is  good;  I 
guess  when  I  go  into  the  house  the  snake  will  be  very  much  afraid  of 
me."  He  did  not  walk  into  the  hoiise,  but  moved  like  a  snake.  The 
coyote  could  not  shake  the  rattle  as  the  snake  did  his;  he  had  to  hold 
his  tail  in  his  hand.  When  he  shook  his  rattle  the  snake  appeared 
afraid  and  said,  "Companion,  I  am  much  afraid  of  you."  The  snake 
had  a  stew  of  rats  on  the  fire,  which  he  placed  before  the  coyote  and 
invited  him  to  eat,  saying,  "  Comp.iiiion,  eat  some  of  my  food,"  and 
the  coyote  replied,  "I  do  not  understand  your  food;  I  can  not  eat  it, 
because  I  do  not  understand  it."  The  snake  insisted  upon  his  eating, 
but  the  coyote  continued  to  refuse,  saying,  "If  you  will  put  some  of 
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the  flower  of  the  corn  on  my  head  I  will  eat;  I  understand  that  food  " 
The  snake  quickly  procured  some  corn  pollen,  but  he  pretended  to  be 
afraid  to  go  too  near  the  coyote,  and  stood  off  a  distance.  The  coyote 
told  him  to  come  nearer  and  put  it  well  on  the  top  of  his  head;  but'  the 
snake  replied,  "I  am  afraid  of  you."  The  coyote  said,  "Come  nearer  to 
me;  I  am  not  bad."  and  the  snake  came  closer  and  put  the  pollen  on 
the  coyote's  head  and  the  coyote  tried  to  eat  the  pollen;  but  he  had 
not  the  tonsue  of  the  snake,  so  could  not  take  it  from  his  head  He 
made  many  attempts  to  reach  the  top  of  his  head,  putting  his  tongue 
first  on  one  side  of  his  nose  and  then  on  the  other,  but  he  could  only 
reach  either  side  of  his  nose.  His  repeated  failures  made  the  snake 
laugh  heartily.  The  snake  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  so  that  the 
coyote  should  not  see  him  laugh;  he  really  hid  his  head  in  his  body 
The  coyote  was  not  aware  that  the  snake  discovered  that  he  could  not 
obtain  the  food.  As  he  left  the  snake's  house  he  held  his  tail  in  his 
hand  and  shook  the  rattle;  and  the  snake  cried,  "Oh  companion!  I  am 
so  afraid  of  you,"  but  in  reality  the  snake  shook  with  lauohter  The 
coyote,  returning  to  his  house,  said  to  himself,  «T  was  such  "a  fool-  the 
snake  had  much  food  to  eat  and  I  would  not  take  it.  Now  I  am  very 
hungry,"  and  he  went  out  in  search  of  food. 

THE  skAtona. 

Tlio  myth  of  the  ska'tona  (a  monster  plumed  serpent)  who,  in  the 
old  time,  ate  the  people,  is  familliar  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
bia.  This  serpent,  who  lived  in  the  mountains,  did  not  move  to  catch 
the  people,  but  drew  them  to  him  with  his  breath;  he  never  called  but 
one  person  at  a  time,  compelling  each  one  to  approach  sidewise  so  that 
he  could  not  be  seen.  The  hand  was  usually  grabbed  first  then  tlie 
serpent  would  take  the  hand  into  his  mouth  and  gradually  devour  his 
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